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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  15,  1957 

United  States  Senate, 
CoMMi'ri'EE  ON  Interiou  and  Insular  Afeairs, 

W cushington,  D.  O. 

'Uie  coniniittee  met  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  224,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Senator  James  PI.  Murray  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Murray,  Anderson,  Neuberger,  "Watkins,  Barrett, 
and  Allott. 

Also  present:  Stewart  French,  chief  counsel,  Goodrich  W.  Line- 
weaver,  and  Benton  J.  Stong,  professional  statf  members. 

The  Cii.\n!:MAN.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 

The  hearing  before  the  committee  today  is  on  S.  846,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Anderson  and  seven  other  distinguished  members  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  The  measure  proposes  to 
establish  an  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 

(The  bill  referred  to  follows :) 

[S.  846.  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  For  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and 

water  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  preserve  and  develop  for  the 
American  people  of  present  and  future  generations  such  quality  and  quantity  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  as  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  individual 
enjoyment,  and  to  assure  the  spiritual,  cultural,  and  physical  benefits  that  such 
outdoor  recreation  provides;  in  order  to  inventory  and  evaluate  the  outdoor 
recreation  resources  and  opportunities  of  the  Nation,  to  determine  the  types  and 
location  of  such  resources  and  opportunities  which  will  be  required  by  present  and 
future  generations ;  and  in  order  to  make  comprehensive  information  and 
recommendations  leading  to  these  goals  available  to  the  Pre.sident,  the  Gongres.s, 
and  the  individual  States  and  Territories,  there  is  hereby  aiithorized  and  created  a 
bipartisan  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purinises  of  this  .Vet — 

(1)  “Commission”  shall  mean  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com¬ 
mission  ; 

(2)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  mean  the  land  and  water  areas  and 
the  products  of  such  areas  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions 
which  provide  oi)p()rtuuities  for  outdoor  recreation,  including  but  not  limited  to 
such  pursuits  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking,  skiing,  mountain-climbing, 
pack-tripping,  nature  photograi)hy,  scenic  appreciation,  boating,  canoeing  and 
other  water  activities,  wherever  carried  out  or  potentially  carried  out,  including 
but  not  limited  to  such  areas  as  the  national  forests,  the  public  domain,  Indian 
resjer rations,  wild,  wilderness  and  primitive  areas;  national  parks  and  monu¬ 
ments;  wildlife  refuge,  habitat  and  management  areas  botli  Federal  and  State; 
scenic  areas,  the  mar.sh  and  wetlands,  coastal  beaches,  reservoir  and  such  other 
land  and  water  areas,  irrespective  of  ownership,  which  presently  provide  or  may 
in  the  future  provide  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
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(3)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  not  mean  nor  Include  recreation 
facilities,  programs,  and  opportunities  usually  associated  with  urban  develop¬ 
ment  such  as  playgrounds,  stadia,  golf  courses,  city  parks,  and  zoos. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  hereby  authorized  and  created  shall  consist  of 
fifteen  members  appointed  as  follows : 

(1)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  be  apiminted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House ;  and 

(3)  Seven  citizens,  known  to  be  informed  about  and  concerned  with  the 
preservation  and  development  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  experienced  in  resource  conservation  planning  for  multiple  i-e- 
sources  uses,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  as  chairman  by  the  Pre.sident. 

Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  re¬ 
maining  members  of  the  Commission  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  shall  be  tilled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ix)sitions. 

(b)  The  Commi.s.sion  members  shall  .serve  without  compensation,  except  that 
each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  actual  travel  and  subsistence 
expense  incurred  in  the  services  of  the  Commission  and  each  member  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
day  when  actually  engaged  in  Commission  business. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  convene  as  soon  as  practical  following  appoint¬ 
ment  of  its  members,  to  implement  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws  and  regulations,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  comiiensation  of  an  executive  secre¬ 
tary  and  such  additional  personnal  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  functions,  except  that  any  Federal  employees  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  Commission  shall  retain  civil-serv¬ 
ice  status  without  interruption  or  loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  headquarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  make  such  other  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act. 

[  (c)  The  Commission  shall  request  each  Federal  agency  with  a  direct  interest 

and  responsibility  in  any  phase  of  outdoor  recreation  to  appoint,  and  each  such 
agency  shall  appoint,  a  liaison  officer  who  shall  work  closely  with  the  Commis- 
■  sion  and  its  staff. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  advisory  council  which  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  liaison  officers  appointed  under  section  4  (c),  together  with  twenty-five 
additional  members  appointed  by  the  Commission  who  shall  be  representative  of 
the  various  major  geographical  areas  and  citizen  interest  groups  including  the 
following ;  State  game  and  fish  departments.  State  park  departments.  State  for¬ 
estry  departments,  private  organizations  working  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  resources  and  opportunities,  landowners.  State  water  pollution  control  agen¬ 
cies,  State  water  development  agencies,  private  forestry  interests,  commercial 
fishing  interests,  commercial  outdoor  recreation  interests,  industry,  education, 
labor,  public  utilities,  and  municipal  governments. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  advisory  council  shall  be  to  advise  and  counsel  the 
Commission  in  the  development  of  ways,  means,  and  procedures  whereby  maxi¬ 
mum  cooperation  may  be  obtained  from  all  criteria  for  evaluating  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  resources  data  assembled  and  otherwise  to  advise  and  assist  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  advisory  council,  except  those  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  assigned  to  the  Commission  as  liaison  officers,  shall  serve  with¬ 
out  compensation  except  that  each  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  actual 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings  of  the  advisory 
council  called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  incurred  in  carrying  out 
duties  assigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  call  an  initial  organization  meeting 
of  the  advisory  council,  a  meeting  of  such  council  each  six  months  thereafter, 
and  a  final  meeting  of  such  council  prior  to  transmitting  the  final  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  set  in 
motion  a  nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  opportunities,  directly  and  through  the  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  and 
private  organizations  and  groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  such 
studies,  data,  and  reports  previously  prepared  or  concurrently  in  process  by 
Federal  agencies.  States,  private  organizations,  groups,  and  others. 
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(b)  The  Commission  shall  compile  such  data  and  in  the  light  of  the  data  so 
compiled  and  of  information  available  concerning  trends  in  population,  leisure, 
transportation,  and  other  factors  shall  determine  the  amount,  kind,  quality,  and 
location  of  such  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  as  wiii  Iw  re¬ 
quired  by  the  year  197G  and  the  year  2000,  and  shail  recommend  what  policies 
should  best  t)e  adopted  and  what  programs  be  initiated,  at  each  ievel  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  private  organizations  and  other  citizen  groups  and  interests, 
to  meet  such  future  requirements. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  present  not  later  than  Dec-ember  31,  1059,  a  report 
cif  its  review,  a  compilation  of  its  data,  and  its  recommendations  on  a  State  by 
State,  region  by  region,  and  nationai  basis  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 
Such  report,  compilation,  and  recommendations  shall  be  presented  in  such  form 
as  to  make  them  of  maximum  value  to  the  States  and  shall  include  recommeuda- 
tions  as  to  means  whereby  the  review  may  effectively  be  kept  current  in  the 
future.  The  Commission  on  request  of  the  President  or  the  Congress  shall  pre¬ 
pare  interim  or  progress  reports  on  particular  phases  of  its  review. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct  public  hearings  and  otherwise 
to  secure  data  and  expressions  of  opinion. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  direct  grants  to  the  States,  from 
sums  appropriate  pursuant  to  section  8,  to  carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  review 
as  the  Commission  may  determine  can  best  be  carried  out  by  the  States,  under 
such  arrangements  and  agreements  as  are  determined  by  the  Commission ;  and 
may  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and  surveys  with  public  or 
private  agencies  and  organizations. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission,  in  its  inquirie.s,  findings,  and  recommendations,  shall 
recognize  that  present  and  future  solutions  to  problems  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources  and  opportunities  are  responsibilities  at  all  levels  of  government,  from 
local  to  Federal,  and  of  individuals  and  private  organizations  as  well.  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  recognize  that  lands,  water,  forest,  rangelands,  wetlands,  wildlife 
and  such  other  natural  resources  that  serve  economic  purposes  also  serve  to  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  and  for  varying  uses  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  and  that  sound  plan¬ 
ning  of  resource  utilization  for  the  full  future  welfare  of  the  Nation  must  include 
coordination  and  integration  of  all  such  multiple  uses. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which  sums  shall  be  available 
to  the  Commission  until  expended  but  not  later  than  June  30,  19G0. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  “the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Act”. 

The  Chairman.  Sponsors  will  explain  the  measure  in  detail,  but 
I  want  to  state  my  own  enthusiastic  support  of  it. 

The  Xational  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission,  headed  by  Mr. 
Morris  Ij.  Cooke,  told  us  in  their  report  in  December  1950,  and  I 
(juote : 

Although  recreation  programs  are  carried  on  by  some  16  different  Federal 
agencies,  substantial  sums  of  money  have  been  appropriated  for  recreation  by 
Congress,  and  recreation  benefits  have  been  included  in  justifying  water-control 
projects,  there  exists  no  general  statement  of  policy  regarding  the  extent  of 
Federal  interest  in  this  field.  »  *  ♦  There  is  need  for  a  study  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  national  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  providing  recreation  oppor¬ 
tunities,  including  problems  of  Federal-State-local  relationships,  methods  of 
planning,  financing,  and  constructing  recreati()nal  facilities,  and  possible  modi¬ 
fication  of  enacted  legislation.  *  *  * 

There  are  several  chapters  ou  recreation,  wildlife,  and  related  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  water  policy  report,  pertinent  to  this  proposal  which  I 
should  like  to  make  a  part  of  the  record  bv  reference. 

Xo  overall  survey  of  Federal  responsibility  in  the  recreation  field 
has  lieen  made  since  that  i-ecommendation.  The  need  remains  for  a 
study.  An  outdoor  recreation  resources  review  commission  could  do 
a  large  part  of  that  work. 

A  combination  of  forces  are  increasing  demand  on  our  recreational 
facilities.  Population  is  growing.  Automation  and  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  workers  in  industry  are  bringing  shorter  working  sched- 
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itles,  longer  vacations,  and  great  demands  for  outdoor  recreation  facil¬ 
ities.  The.  need  for  a  national  polic}’  is  pressing  and  will  fast  become 
urgent  as  demand  outruns  supply. 

Studies  which  have  ben  made  by  the  Park  and  Forest  Services, 
necessarily  limited,  do  not  at  all  meet  the  need  for  an  overall  national 
look  at  facilities  and  policy. 

I  have  several  letters  of  endorsement  of  S.  846  which  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  tlie  record.  They  are  from  the  American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Albert  E.  Hyder,  director  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation;  Stanley  E.  Little  of  the  National  Campers  and  Hikers 
Association;  Koger  Neil  of  the  New  Mexico  Wildlife  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Association;  Robert  Frenkel,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Ralph  G.  Car¬ 
penter,  2d,  director.  Fish  and  Game  Department,  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Tliere  is  the  usual  letter  of  opposition  from  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States. 

Several  officials  of  the  State  of  Utah,  including  the  director  of  the 
water  and  power  board,  the  State  land  board,  the  State  engineer,  di¬ 
rector  of  fish  and  game  department.  State  department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  board  of  forestry  and  fire  control,  have  joined  in  a  statement 
enthusiastically  endorsing  S.  846.  Copies  of  this  statement  have  been 
given  to  members  of  the  committee.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  reported  favorably  on  the  bill, 
suggesting  some  amendments. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  also  reported  favorably.  Their 
recommendations  will  be  included  in  the  hearing  record  and  we  will 
liear  from  their  spokesmen  shortly. 

(The  information  referi-ed  to  follows:) 

DEPART>[E3S'T  op  Agkicultube, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  Mag  13, 1957. 

Hon.  .James  E.  IMurray, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .iffairs. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Murray  ;  This  is  in  response  to  yoxir  request  of  February  5, 1957, 
for  a  report  on  S.  846,  a  bill  for  the  establislinient  of  a  National  Outdoor  Recre¬ 
ation  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources 
of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the  luiited  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  Department  recommends  that  the  bill  be  enacted  if  amended  as  suggested 
below. 

This  bill  woi;ld  (1)  establish  a  bipartisan  Outdoor  Recreation  Review  Com¬ 
mission  of  four  members  each  from  Senate  and  House  Interior  Committees 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  seven  citizens  appointed  by  the  Pi’esident ;  (2)  establish  an 
advisory  council  to  the  Commission  comprised  of  liaison  officers  to  be  appointed 
by  Federal  agencies  directly  dealing  with  outdoor  recreation  and  25  representa¬ 
tives  appointed  by  the  Commission  representing  the  States  and  a  variety  of 
specified  interest  groups;  (3)  dii-ect  Commission  to  make  a  nationwide  inven¬ 
tory  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  and  to  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by  December  31,  1959; 
(4)  authorize  the  Commission  to  grant  funds  to  cooiierating  States;  (5)  author¬ 
ize  appropriations  in  amounts  necessary  to  carry  out  the  act  to  be  available  until 
expended  but  not  later  than  .Tune  .30.  1960. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  ob.iectives  of  the  bill.  A  nationwide  survey 
of  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the  country  would  provide  the  basis  for 
better  recreational  planning  and  development  on  State,  county,  private  and  Fed¬ 
eral  lands.  No  such  inventory  or  overall  appraisal  has  ever  been  made. 
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The  Depiirf iiieiit  hf'lieves  that,  exce])t  on  F(“(h‘ral  lands,  tin*  pidmar.v  resiK)nsi- 
Inlity  for  overall  recreational  planniiifi  slionld  rest  with  the  State.s.  The 
Deimrtnient  is  fully  in  acconi  with  the  pro\isions  of  section  (a)  that  a 
variety  of  State  deiiartnients  and  auein-ies  would  lx*  repres«>nted  on  the  advi¬ 
sory  council  to  the  Coniinission.  We  are  also  in  accord  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  section  (>  (e)  for  tin*  ('oinnussion  to  make  diriH't  >;i'ants  of  funds  to 
the  States  to  <-arry  out  those  aspects  of  the  review  as  nia.v  he  best  carri«*d  out 
under  State  direction. 

Tiiero  has  i)een  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  out(ioor  recreation  use  on  State, 
count.v,  private  and  Federal  lands  duriiiR  the  past  10  years,  and  relialtle  indi¬ 
cators  iM)int  to  a  continuation  of  this  trend.  On  the  national  forests  recreation 
use  increased  from  18  million  visits  in  l!»lli  to  million  visits  in  Our 

estimates,  l)ase<i  on  the  projected  Rrowtli  of  po|)u!ation,  ki-oss  7iational  product, 
and  other  factors,  indicate  (M!  million  visits  to  tlie  national  forests  l)y  1002  and 
70  million  l)y  1007.  These  estimates  follow  the  same  general  trend  as  i>redictions 
of  the  National  Park  Service  for  future  recreation  ust*  in  the  national  parks. 

Tlie  Commission  would  serve  a  iiseful  correlating  function  i)etween  Federal 
aKencies,  the  States  and  local  governments,  and  private  orsranizations.  If  S. 
840  were  enacte<l,  the  Department  of  Afiriculture  would  expect  to  carr.v  out 
the  inventory  on  the  lands  it  administers  and  would  cooiK*rate  ftill.v  with  the 
Commission. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  hill  he  amended  in  the  followinj;  I'espects  : 

1.  The  Commission  should  he  authorized  to  make  funds  available  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  their  aspects  of  the  review  in  the  .same 
manner  as  the  hill  pi-oposes  to  authorize  linancial  assistance  to  the  States. 

2.  Since  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretiir.v  of  Agriculture  aia*  re- 
s|Mmsihle  for  the  administration  of  most  Federal  land  devoted  to  recreational  use. 
it  is  l)€lleve<l  that  they  should  he  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Commission. 
The  Secretar.v  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  al.so  he  included  in  the 
meml)ership  of  the  Commission. 

a.  It  is  believed  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestr.v  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  should  be  represented  on  the  Commission. 

The  above  recommendations  may  be  accomplislied  by  the  following  amend¬ 
ments  : 

Page  8,  line  2.  add  the  following  sentence : 

“The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  reimburse  Federal  agencies,  for  the 
exiK*nses  of  liai.son  officers  apiM)iuted  under  section  4  (c)  and  other  cooperation.” 

Page  3,  change  lines  7  to  14  to  read  as  follows ; 

“Skc.  3  (a).  The  Commission  hereby  authorized  and  <*reated  shall  consist  of 
eighteen  members  apix)intetl  as  follows: 

“(1)  Due  majority  and  one  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  one  majority  and  one  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agrictilture  and  Forestry,  to  be  appointed  Ity  the  President 
of  the  Senate ; 

“(21  One  majority  and  one  minority  member  of  the  House  Committ<*e  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AlTairs,  and  one  majority  and  one  minority  member  of 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  l>e  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se ;  and 

“(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Seci-etary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.” 

Page  3,  line  15,  change  (3)  to  (4). 

Tiiere  apiTcars  to  be  a  typographical  omission  on  page  5,  line  10.  P.etween 
the  words  “all"  and  “criteria"  the  following  phrase  appears  to  have  been  omitted  : 
“agencies  and  groups  whose  :7ssistance  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  will  lx*  requin'd :  in  arriving  at  sound  methods  and.”  Such  a  phrase  appears 
in  H.  R.  35t>4  and  other  coinp.arable  House  hills. 

The  Hureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  ob.iection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 


E.  T.  Benson,  Siccrctarji. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washmgton  25,  D.  C.,  Mag  13,  1957. 

Hon,  .James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate,  M" ashington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Murray  :  Your  committee  has  requested  a  report  on  S.  846, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other 
land  and  water  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  establish  a  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  and  developing  for  the  American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations  such  quality  and  quantity  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as  will 
be  necessary  and  desiralile  for  individual  enjoyment,  and  to  assure  the  spiritual, 
cultural,  and  physical  benefits  that  such  outdoor  recreation  provides.  The 
Commission  would  consist  of  15  members,  as  provided  by  section  3  of  the  bill. 

An  advisory  council  would  be  established  also,  consisting  of  liaison  officers 
representing  individual  Federal  agencies  having  a  direct  interest  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  outdoor  recreation,  as  well  as  25  additional  members  from  various 
major  geographical  areas  and  citizen  interest  groups.  The  functions  of  the 
advisory  council  would  be  to  advise  and  counsel  the  Commi.ssion  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ways,  means,  and  procedures  whereby  maximum  cooperation  may  be 
obtained  from  all  criteria  for  evaluating  outdoor  recreation  resources  data 
assembled,  and  otherwise  to  advise  and  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  ai-e  set  forth  in  section  6 
of  the  bill.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  0  would  require  the  Commission  to  proceed 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  set  in  motion  a  nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation 
of  outdoor  recreation  re, sources  and  opportunities,  directly  and  through  Federal 
agencies,  the  States,  and  private  organizations  ami  groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  previously  prepared  or  con¬ 
currently  in  process  by  Federal  agencies.  States,  private  organizations,  groups, 
and  others. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6,  in  our  opinion,  contains  provisions  that,  if  carried 
out  effectively,  should  prove  to  be  of  great  public  benefit  in  the  future.  This  sub¬ 
section  would  require  the  Commission  to  compile  the  data  pre.scribed  by  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  and,  in  the  light  of  such  data  and  of  the  information  available  concerning 
trends  in  population,  leisure,  transportation,  and  other  factors,  to  determine  the 
amount,  kind,  quality,  and  location  of  such  outdoor  recreation  re.sources  and 
opportunities  as  will  be  required  b.y  the  year  1976  and  the  year  2000.  The  Com¬ 
mission  would  be  required,  pursuant  to  this  subsection  also,  to  recommend  what 
policies  should  best  be  adopted  and  what  programs  should  be  initiated  at  each 
level  of  Government,  and  by  private  organizations  and  other  citizen  groups  and 
interests,  in  order  to  meet  future  requirements. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the  bill  would  require  the  Commission  to  present 
its  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  December  31,  1959. 
Such  report  would  contain  a  compilation  of  data  to  the  assembled  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  well  as  the  Commission’s  recommendations  on  a  State  by  State,  region 
by  region,  and  national  basis.  These  data  and  recommendations  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  of  maximum  value  to  the  States  and  would 
include  recommendations  whereby  the  review  may  effectively  be  kept  current 
in  the  future. 

We  believe  this  proposal  is  commendable  in  that  it  sets  forth  a  definite  ob¬ 
jective  with  clear-cut  responsibilities  for  the  Commission  to  follow.  Establish¬ 
ment  of  this  Commission,  as  set  forth  in  this  proposed  legislation,  will  com¬ 
plement  and  assist  the  efforts  of  this  Department  in  the  outdoor  recreation  field. 
As  the  Federal  Department  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  administration  of 
the  National  Park  System,  as  well  as  various  other  types  of  Federal  reservations 
and  properties  that  serve  the  general  public  for  recreation  purposes,  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  a  review  program  of  this  type.  As  many  of  our  public-spirited 
conservation  organizations  have  expressed  themselves,  we  should  know  clearly 
where  we  are  going  in  this  field  of  outdoor  recreation  as  well  as  in  the  fields  of 
business  and  indu.stry.  We  believe  the  establishment  of  this  Commission  should 
promote  that  objective. 

We  believe  the  .objectives  of  this  proposal  are  particularly  commendable  with 
regard  to  those  forms  of  public  recreation  that  involve  actual  public  use  of 
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recreation  resources.  In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  developerl  more  and 
more  an  appreciation  of  the  natural  and  scenic  beauty,  and  the  wiiderness  areas 
that  are  a  part  of  our  nationai  heritage.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  recognition 
of  this  phase  of  outdoor  recreation  and  appreciation  be  set  fortii  witli  more  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  biil.  We  suggest  an  amendment  hereafter  for  this  purpo.se. 

This  Department  has  been  aware  for  some  time  of  tlie  need  for  a  weil  rounded 
survey  of  all  of  the  Nation’s  outdoor  recreation  resources.  Our  national  park 
“mission  GG”  program  reflects  our  concem  regarding  the.se  matters.  With  the 
tremendous  growth  in  our  Nation’s  economy,  population,  and  witli  increased 
leisure  time  available  to  our  i>eople,  the  need  for  this  tyi)e  of  review  is  apparent. 
Such  a  review  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  all  of  the  essential  facts  needed 
to  plan  wisely  for  the  future  welfare  and  benefit  of  our  citizens. 

Such  a  survey  is  desirable  to  assure  that  important  recreation  areas  and 
values  are  preserved,  whether  such  areas  and  values  are  so-called  wilderness 
areas  or  whether  they  are  local  park  areas.  A  survey  of  this  t3'pp.  if  it  is  to  be 
of  lasting  value,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  conducted  objectively  and  without  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  re,garding  the  outcome  thereof.  We  shall  cooperate  fully  iu  this 
undertaking  in  the  event  that  it  is  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

This  DepartmeTit  is  prepared  to  assist  tlie  proposed  Commission  in  its  study 
because  of  activities  that  we  have  undertaken  through  one  of  our  agencies,  the 
National  Park  Service.  Pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  23,  ]t)3G  (40  Stat.  1804),  we 
have  made  studies  in  cooiK'ration  with  the  States  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
of  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  authority  contained  in  the  act  of  193G,  we  have  rendered  a  consider- 
al)le  amount  of  advisory  assistance  to  tlie  various  States  at  their  re<iuest.  We 
plan  to  continue  our  activities  iu  this  field  pursuant  to  the  act  of  103G,  and  our 
“mission  GG’’  program.  We  believe  these  activities  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
independent  Commission  that  would  be  authorzed  by  this  propo.sed  legislation. 

Similarly,  we  believe  tlie  final  report  of  the  Commission  should  assist  this 
Department  in  carrying  out  its  functions  more  efficiently  and  in  providing  for 
future  net'ds  of  our  people.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  tills  De¬ 
partment  has  long  been  charged  by  statute  with  basic  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  recreational  management.  Our  responsibility  for  management  of  some  180 
areas  of  the  National  I’ark  system  is  one  important  phase  of  our  activity  in  this 
field.  We  administer  also  certain  other  areas,  such  as  the  national  wildlife 
refuges,  that  are  of  much  recreational  significance.  We  administer  also  the 
recreational  facilities  at  some  140  reservoirs.  Certain  of  these  reservoir  facili¬ 
ties  are  operated  by  State  and  local  interests  in  accordance  with  cooiierative 
agreements  and  we  find  this  procedure  to  be  effective  and  in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  believe  that  clear-cut  responsibilities  in  the  recrea¬ 
tion  field  are  iu  the  public  iutere.st  and  will  be  promoted  by  this  proposed  Com¬ 
mission.  Unnecessary  duplication  or  overlaviping  of  such  responsibilities,  as  be¬ 
tween  Federal  agencies,  should  be  avoided.  This  Department  is  prepared,  through 
the  National  Park  Service,  to  be  of  even  greater  public  service  in  this  field  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  program  to  be  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  could  be  fully  implemented  under  existing  authority  by  the  National  Park 
Service  pursuant  to  the  103G  act  which  authorizes  the  National  Park  Service  to 
prepare  a  plan  or  plans  in  cooperation  with  the  States  to  meet  recreation  <lemands 
at  both  Federal  and  State  levels.  The  National  Park  Service  would  be  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  program  tliis  Commission  would  have  the  duty  to  recommend. 

Based  upon  experience  gained  in  several  basinwide  and  regional  recreation 
studies,  we  believe  that  a  survey  of  the  magnitude  contemplated  may  require  as 
long  as  4  years  in  order  to  he  prepared  adequately  and  to  be  sufficiently  detailed 
for  effective  future  use.  An  important  service  that  we  believe  could  well  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Commission  and  which  we  believe  .should  he  a  prescril)ed  duty 
of  the  Commission  would  be  to  make  a  review  concerning  the  adequacy  of  fees 
and  charges  that  are  currently  made  in  connection  with  outdoor  recreation 
activities.  In  view  of  the  demands  that  are  currently  being  made  for  such 
public  outdoor  recreation  facilities  which  will  certainly  increa.se  in  the  future, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  Commission  to  c-onsider  carefully  the  matter 
of  means  and  methods  of  raising  funds,  charges  to  be  provided,  etc.,  in  order 
that  these  activities  may  be  properly  financed  and  carried  forward  in  the  imbllc 
Interest  in  the  future. 

For  reasons  heretofore  stated,  we  suggest  the  following  amendments  to  the 
bill; 

(1)  Page  7,  lines  G  and  7,  strike  out  “December  31,  in.'iO”  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “4  years  following  the  approval  of  this  Act’’. 
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(2)  Adfl  an  additional  subsection  to  section  6,  as  follows : 

“(f)  the  Commission  shall  make  a  survey  and  obtain  data  concerning  fees  and 
charges  that  are  levied  by  Federal,  State,  and  other  agencies  relating  to  the  use 
of  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  The  report  of  the  Commission  shall 
contain  information  concerning  the  methods  whereby  the  necessary  finances  may 
be  provided  for  operation  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  as  well  as  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  concerning  future  methods  that  should  be  adopted 
to  carry  forward  effectively  and  to  provide  the  facilities  and  services  that  are 
required  in  the  administration  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities.” 

(3)  Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  to  read  “For  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the  public  use,  appre¬ 
ciation,  benefits,  and  need  for  outdoor  recreation  resources,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  preservation  or  development  of  such  resources  including  the 
preservation  of  wilderness  values  of  the  public  and  other  land  and  water  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  this  report  to  your  committee. 

Sincerely  yours. 


H.vtfield  Chilsojt, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


State  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  9, 1957. 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  be  advised  that  a  special  committee  representing  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  State  of  Utah  concerned  with  land,  water,  forests,  and  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation,  met  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  May  7,  1957,  and  discussed 
the  proposed  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Act. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need  for  sound  planning  in  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources. 

The  State  of  Utah,  with  its  vast  areas  of  great  scenic  values,  would  gain  much 
from  a  study  of  future  needs  and  potentials. 

It  is  recommended  that  legislation  recognize  the  desirability  of  a  w’ell  bal¬ 
anced,  multiple  use  of  our  public  lands. 

It  is  urged  that  the  legislation  be  carefully  studied  to  assure  that  the  Western 
States  will  be  well  I'epresented  on  the  Commission  by  men  qualified  in  the  fields 
of  land  management  and  outdoor  recreation. 

We  urge  the  passage  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Act,  and 
offer  the  above  recommendations  to  preserve  what  we  think  to  be  the  desirable 
purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jay  R.  Bingham,  director,  Utah  Water  and  Power  Board;  Thomas  W. 
Jensen,  secretary-manager,  Utah  Water  Users  Association ;  Lee 
E.  Young,  Director,  Utah  State  Land  Board ;  A.  G.  Nord,  Com¬ 
missioner,  Utah  State  Land  Board;  Wayne  D.  Criddle,  Utah  State 
Engineer;  L.  H.  Olander,  President,  Utah  Wildlife  Federation; 
J.  Perry  Egan,  Director,  Utah  State  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game ;  Jay  Udy,  Federai  Aid  Coordinator,  Utah  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fish  and  Game ;  Alden  K.  Barton,  Commissioner,  Utah 
State  Department  of  Agriculture ;  William  J.  Hart,  Deputy  State 
Forester,  Utah  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Control. 


The  American  Forestrit  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  12,  1957. 

Senator  James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Murray  :  Your  thoughtfulness  in  inviting  the  American  For¬ 
estry  Association  to  present  a  statement  regarding  S.  846,  by  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson  and  others,  to  establish  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Review  Com¬ 
mission,  is  appreciated  greatly. 
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On  February  27,  1057,  we  advised  you  of  the  February  15,  1057,  action  of  our 
board  of  directors  in  endorsing  this  bill.  Please  make  tins  action  a  part  of 
your  record  of  the  hearings. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fkkd  E.  IIok-naday, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Statp:  ok  Ir.i.r.Noia, 
Dkpaktmknt  of  Conskkvation, 

EprinyfieUl,  April  15,  1955. 


lion.  .Tamks  E.  Murr.ay. 

Chairman  of  the  Eenate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Murr.ay;  It  has  been  called  to  tbe  attention  of  tins  department 
that  Senate  bill  84(5 — Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review — is  scheduled  for 
hearing  at  10  a.  m.,  May  15. 

AVblle  it  will  not  be  possible  for  our  department  to  be  represented,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  indicate  our  endorsement  of  the  measure. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Glen  D.  Palmer,  Director. 


GAAfE  AND  Fisii  Commission, 
Xashville,  Tenn.,  April  24,  1957. 

Memorandum. 

To ;  All  members  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs ; 

all  members.  United  States  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
From  :  Tennessee  Game  and  Pish  Commission 

Subject :  Creation  of  New  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Commission 
The  Tennes.see  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission  hopes  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  can  report  favorably  in  forthcom¬ 
ing  hearings  uiK)n  projio.sed  legislation  to  create  a  new  National  Outdoor  Recrea¬ 
tion  Resources  Review  Commission,  as  outlined  in  S.  846  and  H.  R.  .8.502, 
H.  R.  8.5!)3,  H.  R.  3.5!)4,  H.  R.  3505,  H.  R.  3506,  H.  R.  481!).  and  H.  R.  4822. 

With  an  expanding  population  enjoying  more  leisure  time,  improved  modes 
of  transportation  and  higher  standards  of  living,  the  use  of  outdoor  recreational 
areas  is  growing  day  by  day.  Because  of  inroads  made  upon  rural  areas  by  an 
expanding  iwpulation  recpiiring  more  space  for  residential  areas,  alriKirts,  super¬ 
highways,  industrial  locations,  etc.,  the  wisest  possible  u.se  must  be  made  of 
potential  and  existing  recreational  areas. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  situation,  with  attendant  problems,  which 
re<iuires  review  and  coordination  in  a  manner  as  proposed  by  the  aforementioned 
acts. 

If  such  a  Review  Commission  is  established,  the  Tennes.see  Game  and  Pish 
Commission  pledges  in  advance  its  cooperation  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Albert  E.  Hyuer,  Director. 


State  of  New  Hampshire, 

Fish  and  Game  Department, 

Cmieord,  May  7, 1957. 

Senator  .James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs, 

Senate  Office  Building,  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Murray:  Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  conservation  feel 
that  Semite  bill  846  has  great  deal  of  merit. 

The  increasingly  important  role  that  the  recreation  industry  is  playing  in  our 
everyday  lives  has  been  very  obvious  in  our  New  England  States  in  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  hope  after  having  studied  this  bill 
that  you  will  be  inclined  to  support  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Ralph  G.  Carpenter  2d.  Director. 
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National  Campers  &  Hikers  Association, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  27, 1957. 


Senator  James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Senator  Murray  :  We  will  be  unable  to  appear  in  person  when  your 
comittee  holds  hearings  on  S.  840,  and  would  like  to  have  our  letter  read  into 
the  record  of  these  hearings. 

Our  organization,  the  National  Campers  and  Hikers  Association,  feels  this 
bill  (S.  840)  should  be  passed  and  become  a  reality.  The  importance  of  the 
establishment  of  this  Commission  is  pointed  up  by  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  recreational  outdoor  activities.  As  evidence,  may  we  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  the  Government's  IMission  00  and  Operation  Outdoors  which  were  intended 
to  provide  for  the  next  10-  and  5-year  period. 

While  these  programs  are  only  in  their  infanc.v,  they  have  already  proven 
inadequate  and  will  have  to  be  revised  to  accommodate  the  millions  of  users  of 
our  parks  and  forests.  The  States  also  have  had  in  some  cases  a  2.50  percent 
increase  in  the  use  of  their  present  (camping)  facilities.  This  trend  is  found 
to  he  true  in  most  of  the  48  States.  (As  for  our  association,  we  would  like  to 
see  this  carried  one  step  further  in  planning  by  tbe  States,  and  scenic  roadside 
areas  be  established  in  every  State  for  the  traveler,  where  he  may,  if  he  wishes, 
spend  a  night.) 

The  evidence  is  before  you,  and  we  hope  this  Commission  will  come  into  being, 
to  insure  the  proper  planning  in  the  use  of  our  resoui'ces.  We  are  naturally  most 
interested  in  camping,  hut  of  course  this  is  so  closely  related  to  all  outdoor  activ¬ 
ity  that  we  cannot  seperate  them. 

If  the  trend  for  outdoor  recreation  continues  at  the  present  rate,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Commission  is  a  must.  We  cannot  afford  haphazard  planning  in 
anything  so  vital  to  our  Nation’s  recreation. 

Respectfully, 


Stanley  E.  Little, 
Executive  Director. 


New  Mexico  Wildlife  and  Conservation  Association,  Inc., 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  May  2, 1957. 


Hon.  James  B.  Murray, 

Chairnian,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Murray  :  We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  that 
our  association,  as  representative  of  the  sportsmen  of  New  Mexico,  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  Senate  bill  84(i  which  would  establish  the  National  Outdoor  Recrea¬ 
tion  Resources  Review  Commission.  We  are  informed  the  bill  is  in  your  com¬ 
mittee  for  consideration. 

Outdoor  recreation,  particularly  in  the  form  of  hunting  and  fishing,  has  de¬ 
veloped  so  fast  we  feel  the  time  has  come  to  reevaluate  the  resources  and  the 
recreational  facilities  and  opportunities  for  the  American  people. 

However,  in  supporting  this  legislation  our  association  feels  that  it  must  not 
be  considered  a  substitute  for  action  programs  and  special  legislation  needed 
now  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  critical  wetlands,  for  improvement  of 
wildlife  habitat  in  the  national  forests,  and  for  protection  of  wildlife  refuges  and 
wilderness  areas. 

We  urge  favorable  action  on  S.  846  by  your  committtee. 

Sincerely, 


Roger  Neill.  Executive  Secretary. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  May  9, 1957. 

Senator  .Tames  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Murray  :  I  want  to  urge  your  committee  to  act  favorably  on 
Senate  bill  846,  the  national  outdoor  recreation  resource  review. 

With  the  increasing  population,  the  push  for  use  of  our  raw  materials 
has  resulted  in  careful  long  range  planning.  Practically  all  of  our  day-to- 
day  resources,  with  the  singular  exception  of  our  scenic  and  recreation  re- 
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sources,  receive  this  tyi)e  of  consideration.  Though  perhaps  less  obvious  in 
economic  worth,  our  scenic  resource  provides  our  people  with  sorely  needed 
spiritual,  mental  and  physical  inspiration.  Our  parks  and  forests  help  create 
a  healthy  peojjle.  There  still  are  many  areas  in  this  nation  which,  although  not 
under  existing  governmental  protection  are  valuable  scenic  and  recreational 
raw  materials.  Where  are  these  areas?  How  much  more  land  dedicated  to 
recreation  will  we  need  50  years  from  now?  What  about  51  years?  Which 
highly  valuable  unprotected  areas  deserve  to  be  considered  for  recreational  and 
scenic  use?  These  questions  and  others  loom  large  in  the  face  of  our  burgeoning 
population.  Conflicts  over  land  use  arise  daily.  It  would  be  foolish  to  squander 
the  nation’s  fund  of  wilderness  for  lack  of  an  adequate  plan.  The  outdoor 
recreation  resource  review  will  certainly  help  place  the  total  development  of  our 
country’s  resources  on  a  Arm  footing. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  review,  so  as  to  prevent  an  obvious  precipitated 
squandering  of  these  resources,  a  provision  that  will  prevent  hasty  development 
until  the  review  is  completed  is  badly  needed.  I  urge  you  to  support  such  a 
“hold  action’’  provision. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kobkkt  B'renkel. 


ChA.MB1;U  OF  Co.MMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

W ashington,  D.  May  7, 1957. 


Hon.  .Tames  E.  Mvrray. 

Chairman,  Senate  Gommiitee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Senator  Murray  :  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
lieves  that  S.  840  would  involve  an  unnec-essary  duplic^ation  of  governmental  func¬ 
tions  and  expense  and  therefore  is  not  necessary. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  study  and  inventory  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  recreational  use  of  rural  lands  and  the  need  for  making  long-range  plans  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  recreational  facilities. 

But  Congress  has  already  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  author¬ 
ity  to  make  just  such  a  study  and  inventory  in  the  Park,  Parkway  and  Recrea¬ 
tional  Area  Act  of  1936  (49  Stat.  1894).  The  National  Park  Service  made  a 
preliminary  study  and  report  in  1941  and  has  inaugurated  a  new  study  and 
inventory  under  the  “Mission  66”  program.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Forest  Service  (under  instructions  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson) 
are  cooperating  in  this  work. 

The  National  Chamber,  therefore,  recommends  that  your  committee  do  not 
approve  S.  846. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  make  this  letter  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearing  on  S.  846. 

Cordially  yours, 


Clarence  R.  Miles- 


Tlie  Chairman.  T  now  recognize  Senator  Anderson,  the  distin¬ 
guished  author  of  S.  846. 

Senator  Anderson.  Did  you  put  in  the  record  the  reports  of  In¬ 
terior  and  Agriculture  ? 

TheCii.uRMAN.  Yes. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON,  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOR  FROM  TEE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Senator  Andek.son.  This  morning  this  committee  is  considering  S. 
846,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor  De(  rcation 
Resources  Review  Commission.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  Com- 
jmssioii  will  be  to  conduct  a  nationwide  survey  of  the  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  resources  of  our  country.  This  would  provide  a  sound  inventory 
■or  basis  from  which  the  maximum  could  be  derived  in  planning  for 
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the  future  recreation al  use  of  our  Federal,  State,  and  private  lands. 

I  believe  this  bill  as  important  as  any  measure  of  this  type  that 
has  come  before  Congress  for  some  time.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this 
is  a  defense  measure.  In  the  face  of  a  steady  increase  in  public  de¬ 
mand  and  a  deterioration  of  many  recreation  areas,  we  must  act  now 
to  defend,  preserve,  and  develope  our  national  recreation  resources. 
The  growth  of  our  cities,  highways,  and  industry  has  continued  to 
encroach  upon  our  valual)le  heiitage  of  the  outdoors — a  heritage  which 
is  our  duty  to  preserve  and  foster  for  future  generations. 

In  recent  3'ears  due  to  shorter  work  periods,  resulting  in  more  leisure 
time,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  recreation  demand.  Un- 
fortunatel}',  along  with  this  we  have  seen  a  decrease  in  the  available 
and  necessary  recreational  resources  to  meet  this  increase.  Reports 
from  our  National  Forest  and  Park  Services  reveal  there  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  this  trend  will  continue.  By  coordinating  information 
from  existing  Government  agencies  on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels,  and  by  working  closely  with  conservation  service  organizations, 
the  Commission  to  be  established  b_v  this  bill  can  become  a  ke^^  factor  in 
meeting  this  challenge  to  our  faltering  resources. 

Cooperatively,  through  the  work  of  the  Commission,  we  shall  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  problem  of  our  outdoor  resources.  Our  goal 
is  to  set  up  the  machinery  through  which  all  segments  of  our  Nation 
may  work  effectively"  to  make  outdoor  recreation  secure  for  the  future. 
I  am  happy  that  this  committee  will  be  able  to  help  accomplish  this 
Avorthwhile  goal. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  that  line  organization's  conserA^ation  director,  Mr.  Joseph 
Penfold.  Joe  Penfold  Avorked  long  and  hard,  as  did  many  other 
conservationists,  to  bring  about  this  hearing  today.  I  might  add  that 
this  bill  has  received  an  0A"erAvhelming  response  from  the  public  urging 
its  passage. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  The  first  Avitness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Ben  H. 
ThomjASon,  of  the  DiA'ision  of  Recreation  Resource  Planning,  National 
Park  Sei’A’ice,  representing  Mr.  ('onrad  Wirth,  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  aa'Iio  has  been  called  to  the  IVhite  House  for  a  con¬ 
ference  and  is  unable  to  be  hei'e.  iNIr.  Thompson  is  accomjAanied  by 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Hai-rison,  special  assistant  to  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iel  II.  Janzen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  in  the  United 
States  Fish  and  "Wildlife  Service.  Mr.  Thompson. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEN  H.  THOMPSON,  DIVISION  OF  RECREATION 

RESOURCE  PLANNING,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE ;  ACCOMPANIED 

BY  FRANK  E.  HARRISON,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  DIRECTOR  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tiioaipson.  Mr.  Harrison  is  here.  Mr.  Janzen  is  not  here.  I 
believe  he  is  represented  b\'  Mr.  James  McBromm,  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  SerA'ice. 

Mr.  (diairman.  Senator  Anderson,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  haA"e 
Mr.  Wirth's  fairly  brief  statement  here  Avhich  he  had  hoped  to  present 
to  the  committee. 

The  CiiAiioiAx.  It  AA’ill  be  carried  in  the  record  as  if  deliA^ered  at 
this  point. 
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Mr.  T  iiojii'sox.  1  am  in  complett'  a<rioement  with  tlie  objective  of 
tlie  bill  l)ein<r  considered  by  the  connnittee.  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive  nationwide  sni  vev  of  the  outdoor  I’cci’cation  resoui’ces  of  the 
Ignited  States.  Fi-oni  the  be^inninji  of  oni'  Mission  (■>(>  pro^i-ain,  with 
wliich  all  members  of  this  committee  are  familiar,  we  have  leco^nized 
tlieneed  for  such  a  .survey  and  have  included  nationwide  recreation  i-e- 
source  ])lannin<r  as  an  es.sential  part  of  the  Mission  (Ki  ])i()^rani.  It  is 
very  p'atifvin<r  therefore  to  see  the  widesj)read  interest  in  a  survey 
such  as  would  be  authorized  by  tbest'  bills.  I  want  to  say  here  and  now 
whatever  the  decision  of  the  ('on<ii'ess  may  be  as  to  liow  the  survey 
shall  l)e  conducted,  the  National  Park  Service  will  want  to  cooperate 
fully  and  assist  it  in  every  way  i)ossible. 

As  evidence  of  our  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  I  should 
like  to  mention  the  study  we  have  recently  concluded,  Avith  donated 
funds,  of  the  Atlantic  and  trulf  coasts  of  the  T'nited  States  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  i-emaininji  o])portunities  to  ])reserve  outstanding  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  seashore  for  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

I  haye  bi-ought  co})ies  of  tbe  seashore  rei)ort  for  inspection  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  at  their  leisure. 

Senator  Andeiison.  "We  will  just  put  in  the  record  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Wirth  has  sidmiitted  a  ])ani])hlet  entitled,  “Our  Vanishing  Seashore,” 
and  a  publication  called  A  Report  on  the  Sea  Shore  Recreation  Area 
Suryey  of  the  Atlantic  and  (lulf  Ooasts,  Avhich  will  not  be  carried  in 
the  record,  but  will  l)e  put  in  the  files  of  the  committee  and  be  ayail- 
able  to  anyone  interested  in  seeing  them.  Thank  you  A’ery  much  for 
bringing  them  to  us. 

iNfr.  TiiojrrsoN.  T  belieye  that  all  Members  of  the  Congii'ss  haye 
i-eceiyed  copies  of  the  report  of  that  suryey  and  are  aware  of  its  con¬ 
clusion,  namely,  that  it  is  most  urgent  that  the  best  remaining  areas 
lie  acquired  in  the  near  futui'e  if  they  are  to  be  pre.seryed  in  their 
unspoiled  natural  condition. 

We  aiy  now  getting  under  way  comparable  .suiweys  of  the  Great 
T/ike  shores  and  of  the  I'acific  coast,  which  studies  are  also  made 
po.ssible  by  donated  funds. 

d'hese  and  other  special  studies  haA'e  been  made,  as  funds  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  haye  been  ])royided,  in  the  interest  of  meeting  some  of  the 
most  urgent  recreation  resource  conserA’ation  problems.  These  are 
emergency  studies  to  help  meet  emergency  situations.  As  such,  they 
can  result  in  tremendous  ])ublic  benefits. 

Without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  A’alue  of  these  special 
studies,  hoAveyer,  I  Avant  to  emphasize  again  that  T  am  in  complete 
sympathy  Avith  the  comprehensi\'e  suiwey  approach  l)eing  considered 
by  this  committe.  This  is,  in  my  ojAinion,  in  the  tradition  of  the  na- 
(ioiiAvide  cooperatiA’e  suiwey  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  23,  10.30 
(40  Stat.  1804),  Avhich  authorized  and  directed  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Interior — 

to  make  a  comprehensh-e  study,  other  than  ou  lands  under  tlie  .lurisdietion  of 
the  Department  of  ARriculture.  of  the  public  i)ark,  i)arkwa.v,  and  recreational 
area  programs  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States  and  political  suh- 
divisions  thereof,  and  of  the  lands  throughout  the  United  States  Avhich  are  or 
ma.v  he  chiefl.v  valuable  as  such  areas. 

The  act  also  sti])ulatpd  that  the  suiwey  should  proyide  data  helpfid 
in  (leA-eloping  a  ]Alan  for  coordinated  and  adequate  public  park,  park- 
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way,  and  recreational  area  facilities  for  the  people  of  the  Nation,  and 
it  authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  to  seek  and  accept  the  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  of  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  States. 

This  comprehensive  approach,  which  I  believe  is  traditional  with 
the  Congress,  is  also  exemplified  in  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  August 
21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666)  which  declared  tliat  it  is  a  national  policy  to 
preserve  for  public  use  historic  sites,  buildings,  and  objects  of  national 
significance  for  the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
nationwide  survey  of  such  historic  and  archeologic  sites,  buildings, 
and  objects. 

Significant  outdoor  recreation  resource  planning  progress  was  made, 
in  my  opinion,  prior  to  World  War  II  but  such  planning,  of  course, 
had  to  be  suspended  during  the  war  and  for  some  time  thereafter.  As 
examples  of  the  more  comprehensive  planning  reports,  I  mention  the 
report  entitled  Recreational  Use  of  Land  in  the  United  States  prepared 
by  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  Land  Planning  Committee  of 
the  National  Resources  Board,  published  in  1938.  This  was  followed 
by  the  report  entitled  “A  Study  of  the  Park  and  Recreation  Problem 
of  the  United  States,”  published  in  1941  and  based  largely  on  park 
and  recreation  area  plans  made  in  cooperation  with  the  States  under 
the  1936  act.  During  the  war  a  more  limited  survey  was  made  of  the 
recreational  resources  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  which  was  con¬ 
cerned  largely  with  the  estimated  effect  of  proposed  water  control 
projects  of  the  recreation  resources  of  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic 
interest  in  the  Basin. 

Following  the  war,  the  Service  has  particijiated  almost  continuously 
in  river  basin  surveys,  carrying  major  responsibility  for  the  recrea¬ 
tion  phases  of  large  basin  wide  and  regional  studies  such  as  the  surveys 
of  the  Arkansas- White-Red  River  Basins,  the  New  England-New 
York  Region,  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  the  Columbia  River  Basin  and 
others. 

I  have  a  copy  here  of  the  recreation  section  of  the  AIVR  survey 
report. 

The  Service  also  carried  a  major  responsibility  for  the  survey  and 
report  on  the  Conservation  and  Development  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources,  wdiich  was  prepared  in  1950  by  the  Federal  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Recreation,  for  submission  to  the  President’s  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Policy  Commission. 

To  save  the  time  of  the  committee  I  should  like  at  this  point  in  my 
testimony  to  file  a  statement  with  the  committee  on  studies  on  outdoor 
recreation  resource  planning  studies  we  have  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  1936  act,  indicating  the  kind  and  extent  of  planning  data  avail¬ 
able  as  source  material  for  the  proposed  outdoor  recreation  resource 
review. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  statement  will  be  received  and  filed  with 
the  committee  and  made  a  part  of  this  record. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Thank  you. 

(The  document  was  filed  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  service  is  now  formulating  plans  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  nationwide  outdoor  recreation  resource  plannins:  and  his¬ 
toric  sites  survey  which  we  expect  to  initiate  in  the  1958  fiscal  year 
as  a  part  of  our  Mission  66  program.  We  shall  be  happy  to  make 
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these  and  any  other  data  in  our  possession  available  to  the  Commission 
that  would  l)e  authorized  by  enactment  of  the  bill  now  before  this 
committee. 

Based  upon  experience  grained  in  .several  basinwide  and  regional 
recreation  studies,  we  l)elieve  that  a  survey  of  the  magnitude  contem¬ 
plated  may  require  as  long  as  4  years  in  order  to  be  prepared  adequately 
and  to  be  sufficiently  detailed  for  effective  future  use.  An  important 
service  that  we  believe  could  well  be  performed  by  the  Commission  and 
which  we  believe  should  be  a  prescribed  duty  of  tlie  Commission  would 
be  to  make  a  review  concerning  the  adequacy  of  fees  and  charges  that 
are  currently  made  in  connection  with  outdoor  recreation  activities. 
In  view  of  the  demands  that  are  currently  being  made  for  such  public 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  which  will  certainly  increase  in  the  future, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  Commission  to  consider  carefully 
the  matter  of  means  and  methods  of  raising  funds,  charges  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  etc.,  in  order  that  these  activities  may  be  properly  financed  and 
carried  forward  in  the  public  interest  in  the  future. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  I  under.stand  that  you  believe  the  present 
bill  gives  sufficient  authority  for  that  to  be  done  by  the  Commission, 
if  established? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  believe  the  present  bill  is  broad  enough  so  that 
such  a  Commission  coidd  give  study  to  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  want  to  be  very  sure  with  your  report,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  bill  was  reported  out,  that  it  would  put  some  emphasis  on 
that. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  wanted  to  make  the  recommendation  at  the 
appropriate  time.  We  thought  this  was  it.  That  such  study  be  a 
part  of  the  survey. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  hope  whoever  prepares  the  report  will  stress 
that  to  some  degree,  that  the  Commission  will  have  some  authority. 
If  it  does  not  have  the  anthority  in  the  present  language  of  the  act, 
we  will  put  something  in  there  so  they  may  make  a  study  of  how  well 
these  facilities  are  made  available  to  the  public,  and  whether  they  are 
barred  by  some  of  the  restrictions  and  prices  that  are  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Thompson.  For  these  reasons,  we  suggest  the  following  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill : 

(1)  Page  7,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “4  years  following  the  approval  of  this  act.” 

(2)  Add  an  additional  subsection  in  Section  6,  as  follows: 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  survey  and  obtain  data  concerning  fees  and 
charges  that  are  levied  by  Federal,  State,  and  other  agencies  relating  to  the  use 
of  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  The  report  of  the  Commission  shall 
contain  information  concerning  the  methods  whereby  the  necessary  finances 
may  be  provided  for  operation  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  concerning  future  methods  that  should  be 
adopted  to  carry  forward  effectively  and  to  provide  the  facilities  and  services 
that  are  required  in  the  administration  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

Senator  Ander.son.  That  is  the  language  to  which  you  referred 
earlier. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  make  the  point  clear,  if 
adopted. 

(3)  Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  to  read  : 

For  the  establishment  of  a  national  outdoor  recreation  resource^  rev’iew  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  public  use,  appreciation,  benefits,  and  need  for  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  resources,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  preservation  or  develop- 
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iiient  of  such  resources  iiicludiug  the  preservation  of  wilderness  values  of  the- 
public  and  otlier  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

That  is  Mr.  Wirtli’s  statement,  to  which  was  attached  a  list  of  sur¬ 
veys  and  studies  that  have  been  made  under  the  1986  act. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  amendment  to  the  title  seems  to  require 
quite  a  little  hroadenino;  of  the  jmrpose,  does  it  not.  You  have  put  in 
tliere  instead  of  makino-  an  outdoor  resources  review  and  study  what 
the  resources  are  and  whether  they  need  to  he  added  to,  you  want  to 
study  how  they  are  going  to  be  used.  To  study  the  public  use,  appro¬ 
priation,  benefits,  and  need  for  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  make 
recommendation  for  the  preservation  and  develojnnent  of  such  re¬ 
sources,  including  the  preservation  of  wilderness  values.  It  goes  a 
little  bit  further  than  this. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  believe  that  if  the  title  were  bi’oadened  this  way, 
it  would  be  iierfectly  clear  that  the  survey  was  to  cover  all  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  related  elements  in  formulating  an  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  resource  ])lan. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  can  understand  how  you  want  to  keep  it  broad. 
I  can  remember — I  hate  to  tell  you  exactly  how  many  years  ago — very 
early  in  the  1920’s  I  was  part  of  a  group  to  try  to  find  a  new  Boy  Scout 
camp  location,  and  the  whole  mountain  area  of  New  Mexico  was  avail¬ 
able.  You  could  take  all  the  land  you  wanted.  It  was  all  available. 
That  is  mostly  all  gone  now.  There  are  houses  over  there.  The  site 
we  finally  picked  out  and  the  water  we  thought  was  there  has  long 
since  been  appropriated,  and  so  forth.  I  am  very  anxious  to  try  to 
make  sure  that  as  the  population  increases  and  leisure-time  increases 
there  are  places  for  people  to  go.  That  is  what  I  had  very  firmly  in 
mind. 

The  subject  of  wilderness  areas  is  desirable.  As  you  know,  I  am 
extremely  interested  in  at  least  one  wilderness  area  in  my  State,  but  I 
Avould  hate  to  get  this  complicated  by  a  study  of  whether  we  ought  not 
to  have  wilderness  areas,  and  if  so,  how  they  should  be  managed.  In 
other  words,  the  change  in  the  title  in  your  opinion  does  not  cliange  too 
much  the  text  of  the  bill  itself.  It  merely  makes  clear  that  all  these 
factors  shall  be  brought  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  it.  If  I  may 
make  the  statement,  in  our  view  a  comprehensive  survey  of  outdoor 
I'ecreation  resources  would  certainly  include  the  question  of  wilder¬ 
ness  preservation.  We  thought  if  that  were  mentioned  in  the  title,  it 
would  be  clear  what  the  concept  of  the  bill  is. 

Senator  Anderson.  Senator  N euberger. 

Senator  Nextberger.  I  have  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 

"With  respect  to  your  recommended  changes  in  the  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Anderson  and  others,  I  would  like  to  make  some  in¬ 
quiries.  To  begin  with,  you  propose  an  amendment  that  this  report 
should  recommend  the  necessary  finances  to  provide  for  these  outdoor 
recreation  facilities. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  not  intruding  into  the  whole  question  of  outdoor 
recreation  a  factor  which  has  never  been  there.  I  am  a  relatively  new 
Member  of  the  Senate,  but  it  has  been  my  understanding  in  the  past, 
ISIr.  Thompson,  that  it  has  been  presumed  that  outdoor  recreation 
Avould  be  largely  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  further,  that  is  the  policy 
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with  respect  to  nearly  all  (ioverninent  undertaking.  There  are  only 
a  few  which  (lei)art  from  that. 

For  example,  the  Post  Oftice  Department  collects  revenues,  althon<ih 
not  snllicient  to  support  all  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Post 
( )llice  Dei)artment. 

1  just  wonder  if  you  are  not  complicating;  all  i-ecreational  undertak¬ 
ings  for  the  future  by  making  the  suggestion  that  these  should  be 
self-financed  {  In  other  words,  if  we  are  not  then  going  to  have  ])eo])le 
who  are  either  indifferent  to  outdoor  recreation  or  opposed  to  genei’al 
.support  of  it  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  saying  that  sufli- 
oient  fees  should  be  charged  to  go  into  national  forests  oi’  that  the  i)ark 
fees  shall  be  so  raised  as  to  support  all  of  this  recreation. 

I  have  also  felt  that  outdoor  recreation,  whether  it  is  in  a  forest  or 
a  park  or  a  wildlife  refuge  or  any  other  Federal  lands,  where  recre¬ 
ation  is  appropi'iate,  was  a  projier  governmental  i-esponsibility  to  be 
financed  out  of  the  Treasuiy  of  the  United  States.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  things  financed  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  many 
of  them  that  actually  support  private  individuals  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other,  such  as  payments  to  farmers  and  payments  to  businesses  and 
benefits  for  airlines  and  i*ailroads  and  so  on.  It  has  not  been  suggested 
that  an}’  report  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
FCC  shall  retjuire  that  radio  and  TV  licenses  shall  provide  finances 
for  the  opei’ation  of  those  bodies.  IVby  do  you  jiropose  from  the  Park 
Service  that  this  .study  must  undertake  ways  of  financing  future  out¬ 
door  recreation  facilities  in  the  United  States?  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  burdening  all  these,  jieople  with  something  that  has  not  yet  pre¬ 
viously  been  intruded  into  this  entire  picture. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  like  to  amplify  what  I  said  on  that  in  this 
way.  Excejit  in  very  rare  cases — Carlsbad  Caverns  being  one  of 
them — parks  are  not  self-supporting.  We  did  not  mean  to  imply  by 
this  that  approjiriations  were  not  fundamental  and  an  essential  part 
of  the  .support  of  the  outdoor  recreation  resource  programs.  But  there 
is  great  variation  in  the  manner  of  financing  of  parks  and  other  out¬ 
door  recreation  areas  throughout  the  country.  There  is  variation 
among  the  States  in  how  they  finance  their  State  ])ark  systems.  There 
is  variation  in  the  Federal  lands  in  that  certain  charges  must  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  budget  committees  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  services  and  even  for  entrance  into  the. 
national  parks. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  not  a  consistent  policy  or  practice  in 
that  regard  across  the  board. 

The  question  is  already  on  us,  and  has  been  with  us  for  a  good  many 
yeai-s,  as  to  how  the  recreation  shall  be  financed.  I  share  yonr  vie^y  as 
we  do  about  the  need  for  more  adequate  ai)i)ropriations  for  recreation. 
Nonetheless  we  are  convinced  that  the  whole  question  of  how  public 
recreation  is  to  be  financed  should  be  looked  into  and  recommendations 
should  be  formulated. 

Senator  Neubkrger.  I  am  not  very  good  at  predictions,  but  there  is 
a  philosophy  under  way,  promoted  largely  by  the  Hoover  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  in  their  own  language  is  sort  of  like  this.  Iho.se  why)  are 
beneficiaries  of  Uovernment  programs  should  pay  for  them.  We  see 
that  in  their  jiroposals  about  user  charges  on  boats  and  canals  and 
so  on.  I  believe  if  you  intrude  this  legislation  into  Senator  Ander¬ 
son’s  bill — and  Senator  Anderson  is  a  much  better  authority  on  this 
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than  I  am,  because  it  is  his  own  bill —  you  are  going  to  get  the  same 
thing  thrust  at  the  people  who  participate  in  outdoor  recreation.  It 
is  a  philosoi^hy  that  I  do  not  agree  with  because  you  can  apply  it  to 
school  children.  Only  people  who  have  children  of  school  age  shall 
pay  school  taxes,  and  only  people  who  have  a  fire  in  their  house  shall 
pay  for  the  fire  department.  1  do  not  see  why  you  intrude  it  in  this 
situation. 

There  has  never  been  a  feeling  in  the  United  States  that  people  who 
use  a  trail  in  the  national  forests  or  in  the  national  parks  where  they 
pay  a  nominal  fee  for  entrance  shall  finance  that  park  of  picnic 
grounds.  I  think  you  will  be  loading  on  the  people  who  hunt  or  fish 
or  ski  or  whatever  on  our  public  lands  the  future  responsibility  of 
claiming  to  the  Goveiamient,  or  demonstrating  to  the  Government,  why 
they  should  not  have  to  self-finance  that  bit  of  recreation. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  outdoor  recreation  is  so  important  that 
it  ought  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
into  which  everbody  contributes  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  depending 
upon  his  income  and  the  way  he  earns  that  income,  be  it  through  a 
corporation  or  individual  efforts. 

That  is  my  own  opinion.  I  may  be  totally  Avrong  on  that,  but  I 
cannot  see  why  you  intrude  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Because  there  are  different  practices  followed  now. 

Senator  Neubekger.  But  none  of  them  seeks  to  finance  these  outdoor 
recreational  activities  in  any  degree,  isn’t  that  correct? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Some  of  them  do.  Especially  in  some  of  the  State 
park  programs,  they  have  to  be  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  They  are 
reduced  to  a  variety  of  charges  aud  the  selling  of  souvenirs  and  other 
knicknacks  that  are  not  related  to  the  areas  in  order  to  get  by.  In  fact, 
the  financing  is  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  the  park  and  recre¬ 
ation  agencies. 

I  think  under  the  amendment  we  have  suggested  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  possible  foi-  the  Commission  to  come  up  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  all  such  programs  should  be  supported  through  appropri¬ 
ations.  We  have  not  tried  to  specify  in  here  what  their  conclusion 
would  be,  but  simply  that  studies  should  be  made  in  order  that  a 
consistent  approach  on  the  financing  could  be  recommended. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  what  I  read  into  it.  Senator.  I  am  just 
as  interested  as  you  are  in  the  point  you  raised.  It  is  a  very  good  point. 
Certainly  we  do  not  charge  the  people  that  walk  through  the  city  park 
for  that  privilege  and  make  them  detour  if  they  do  not  want  to  pay 
for  it.  The  parks  are  the  lungs  of  the  cities  and  you  allow  people  to  go 
in  there  and  breathe  if  they  want  to.  We  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
outdoors,  I  hope.  But  by  the  same  token,  we  do  have  permit  uses  for 
camping  in  the  national  parks.  As  he  delicately  suggested,  Carlsbad 
Caverns  in  my  State,  which  was  given  to  the  Federal  Government,, 
has  become  its  best  breadwinner  and  supports  a  good  share  of  the  rest 
of  the  ])ark  system.  We  think  it  is  a  little  bit  too  heawy,  but  we  have 
no  control  over  that. 

!Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  sui'e  all  of  us  in  the 
Seiwice  would  be  A’ery  happy  if  we  did  not  have  to  collect  these  fees. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  Ave  understand  now  that  what  you  are  sug¬ 
gesting  is  that  the  Commission  merely  take  a  look  at  what  the  program 
should  be,  and  it  is  not  trying  to  suggest  that  these  things  have  to  be 
put  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  ? 
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Mr.  T  OOMPSON.  No. 

Senator  Anderson.  T  think  it  is  very  important  to  jret  that  in  the 
record,  bccanse  the  last  thing  we  want  is  to  say  to  the  })eoi)le  of 
this  country  that  if  they  drive  through  our  national  forests  or  our 
national  parks  that  they  have  to  have  a  meter  there  and  pay  so  much 
inoney  as  they  look  at  a  tree  and  say  to  their  children  that  "they  must 
visit  the  parks  on  a  quota  basis.  That  is  the  last  thing  you  T\Tant,  I 
am  sure,  and  it  is  the  last  thing  I  want.  I  am  glad  Senator  Neuberger 
has  that  in  the  record,  that  the  suggestion  is  not  designed  to  meter 
these  services  and  make  everybo<ly  try  to  sustain  them  but  to  find 
some  way  of  making  sure  that  they  will  exist  and  be  taken  care  of 
by  appropriation  or  otherwise. 

Senator  Niiureroek.  Just  one  other  question,  Mr.  C’hairman.  Sena¬ 
tor  Anderson  explored  this  matter,  and  I  will  not  be  long  about  it. 
Senator  Anderson  asked  you  about  the  suggestion  that  the  title  be 
amended  to  add  “including  the  preservation  of  wilderness  values,”  et 
cetera.  The  way  1  feel  about  it  is  this :  There  is  a  general  recreation 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  .\nder.son,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  all- 
inclusive.  There  is  another  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey 
and  others  of  us  that  sj)ecit)cally  relates  to  wilderne.ss  areas  in  the 
national  forests  and  national  ))arks  and  elsewhere.  One  is  a  study 
bill  that  seeks  to  inventory  all  of  these  responsibilities,  while  the 
wilderness  bill  seeks  to  implement  through  legislative  authority  the 
protection  of  these  wilderness  ai’eas  that  have  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

I  wonder  why  you  want  to  add  “including  the  preservation  of 
wilderness  values”  to  this  particular  bill  which  in  my  opinion  almost 
narrows  it.  Why  do  you  not  also  go  on  and  add  including  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  winter  sports  areas,  including  the  preservation  of  rivers, 
including  the  preservation  of  wildlife,  including  the  preservation  of 
big  game,  including  the  preservation  of  fisheries  and  waterfowl  ?  All 
these  things  are  part  of  the  Anderson  bill.  Why  do  you  seek  to  put 
in  these  other  matters  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Senator  Neuberger,  I  think  I  could  best  answer 
that  by  reading  a  short  paragraph  from  the  Department’s  report  on 
the  bill,  which  refers  to  the  very  point  you  have  raised,  and  also  to 
point  out  that  there  is  quite  a  listing  of  what  constitutes  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  resources  on  page  2  of  the  bill.  The  statement  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  report  was  to  emphasize  the  matter  of  wilderness  preservation 
as  much  as  anything.  It  is  as  follows; 

We  believe  the  objectives  of  this  proposal  are  particxilarly  commendable  with 
regard  to  those  forms  of  public  recreation  that  involve  actual  public  use  of  rec¬ 
reation  resources.  In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  developed  more  and  more 
an  appreciation  of  the  natural  and  scenic  heauty  and  the  wilderness  areas  that 
are  a  part  of  our  national  heritage.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  recognition 
of  this  pha.se  of  outdoor  recreation  and  appreciation  be  set  forth  with  more 
emphasis  in  the  bill.  We  suggest  an  amendment  hereafter  for  this  purpose. 

That  was  the  amendment  in  the  title.  It  was  a  matter  of  emphasiz¬ 
ing  preservation  of  wilderness  areas. 

Senator  Neuberger.  Senator  Anderson’s  bill  does  include  in  the 
language,  “wild,  wilderness  and  primitive  areas.”  You  want  to  put 
in  the  title  “wilderness  areas”  but  you  do  not  want  to  put  in  all  the 
other  specific  things  that  are  included  in  the  text  of  Senator  Ander¬ 
son’s  bill. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Could  I  answer  it  this  way?  There  are  always 
niiinerous  forces  and  <>Toups  in  onr  civilization  to  ])romote  facilities 
and  activities  of  various  kinds.  The  preservation  of  wilderness  prob¬ 
ably  has  fewer  advocates.  Certainly  the  wilderness  has  fewer  users. 
In  a  sense  the  preservation  of  wilderness  is  holding  natural  areas  not 
only  for  their  present  wilderness  use,  but  for  future  needs,  whatever 
they  may  be.  I  think  that  was  the  reason  for  wishing  to  give  that 
phase  of  it  emphasis  in  the  title. 

Senator  Neuberger.  You  realize  that  there  are  .several  bills  in  the 
Congress  dealing  with  outdoor  recreation.  There  is  this  bill  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  inventory  and  then  there  is  Senator  Humphrey’s  bill  that  deals 
specifically  with  wilderness  matters.  You  are  aware  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Senator  Yei'berger.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  in  a  way  creating  un¬ 
necessary  conflict  when  you  pick  this  one  thing  to  add  to  the  title,  when 
there  is  on  pages  2  and  3  of  Senator  Anderson’s  bill  a  whole  listing  of 
these  activities  and  you  pick  out  only  the  wilderness  to  put  in  the  title  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  that  the  two  bills  are  in  conflict 
at  all. 

Senator  Neuberger.  I  do  not  either.  I  am  afraid  you  may  be  creat¬ 
ing  that  by  your  proposal.  I  agree  they  are  not  in  conflict  in  any 
way.  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  each  of  the  bills,  and  I  do 
not  regard  myself  as  having  cosponsored  conflicting  legislation.  I 
wonder  if  you  are  not  unnecessarily  endangering  the  complete  com- 
patability  of  the  two  bills  by  trying  to  put  this  one  particular  thing 
in  the  title  of  S.  846. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Certainly  it  was  not  our  intention  to  create 
conflicts. 

Senator  Neutjerger.  That  is  all  I  had,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  useful  because  we  want  to  get  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  bill  that  if  we  did  adopt  your  suggestion 
and  amend  the  title  to  include  wilderness  that  it  would  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  conflicting  in  any  way  with  these  other  proposals. 

You  say  the  number  of  people  who  are  trying  to  advocate  and 
sponsor  wilderness  areas  is  relatively  small,  and  I  agree  with  that. 
But  probably  because  of  that  we  are  more  vocal.  I  only  wish  there 
was  some  way  of  making  increased  use  of  wilderness  ai’eas.  I  am 
exploring  in  my  own  mind  the  possibility  of  trying  to  find  some  way 
that  a  man  can  go  through  a  wilderness  area  without  paying  as  much 
as  he  has  to  pay  for  a  wilderness  pack  trip.  If  I  want  to  take  my  wife 
through  the  wilderness  on  a  pack  trip,  it  will  cost  us  $300  or  $400 
apiece.  It  could  be  that  in  1  year  I  might  be  able  to  make  that,  but 
there  are  other  people  who  might  find  it  a  handicap,  and  I  find  it  a 
handicap  to  me  at  times.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  one  wanted  to 
take  his  favorite  horse  and  saddle  and  favorite  squaw  and  ride 
through  the  Avilderness  area,  it  should  not  cost  him  too  much  money. 
That  is  not  your  problem  at  the  present  time.  I  hope  some  day  to  be 
able  to  do  something  about  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Are  there  any  additional  statements  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  These  books  are  samples  of  the  studies  which  I 
mentioned  which  I  will  leave  for  the  committee. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  word  of  the  Park  Service  is  that  it  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  Avould  like  to  see  it  adopted? 
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Mr.  T  HOMi'soN.  That  is  correct.  There  is  no  question  as  to  tlie  de- 
sinibility  of  such  a  survey.  We  have  long  felt  that  it  should  be 
conducted. 

Senator  Axdkksox.  As  I  gather,  what  you  said  about  the  wilderness 
was  onlv  to  make  sure  that  in  making  a  .‘survey  of  resources  we  did  not 
overloolv  the  possibility  that  wilderness  areas  need  to  be  preserved  and 
continued  and  if  possible  exjianded. 

Mr.  d'HOJir.sox.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Axdersox.  Thank  j’ou  very  much. 

Mr.  McBroom. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  T.  McBROOM,  COORDINATOR,  RIVER  BASIN 

STUDIES,  BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES,  UNITED  STATES  FISH 

AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Mr.  McBkoom.  Mv  name  is  James  T.  iNlcBroom.  T  am  Coordinator 
of  Kiver  Basin  Studies  for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
of  the  United  States  Fish  and  AVildlife  Service,  Dejiartment  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  (  'hairman,  I  have  a  very  brief  statement  here  and  with  your 
permission  1  would  like  to  read  it. 

Senator  Axdkksox.  Very  well. 

Mr.  McBroom.  The  bill  jirovides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Out¬ 
door  Kecreation  Resource  Review  Commission  to  conduct  a  nationwide 
inventory  and  to  evaluate  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  op])or- 
tunitie^i.  Further,  the  Commission  would  compile  data  as  to  recrea¬ 
tional  needs  to  be  roKpiired  in  the  year  197(5  and  2000,  and  recommend 
policies  and  programs  that  should  be  adopted  to  meet  the  recreational 
needs. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  AVildlife  endorses  the  aims  of  the 
bill,  for  it  believes  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  bring  about  immediate 
coordinated  planning  to  meet  future  recreational  needs.  As  the 
population  increases  (estimated  to  reach  2J0  million  by  1975)  and  the 
trend  to  shorter  working  hours  continues,  the  ])eople  must  seek  release 
from  the  complex  of  modern  living.  Twenty  ])ercent  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  12  years  and  older,  derive  recreation  fi  om  hunting  and 
fishing.  In  1955,  25  million  people  jiarticipated  in  this  form  of  out¬ 
door  recreation  and  spent  500  million  days  afield.  A  jiroject  of  present 
trends  indicates  that  fishing  alone  may  be  expected  to  increase  88 
percent  in  term  of  man-daj^s  of  fishing  by  1970. 

In  addition  to  the  groujis  listed  above,  it  is  estimated  that  Ofi  million 
people  find  recreation  in  bird  watching,  wildlife  ])hotography,  and 
other  forms  of  nature  study  as.sociated  with  our  fish  and  w’ildlife  re¬ 
sources.  In  195(5  there  were  approximately  7  million  vi.sitors  to  the 
national  wildlife  refuges  engaging  in  these  jiastimes  as  well  as  fishing, 
swimming,  and  jiicnicking. 

Coordinated  planning  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  wildlife 
A’alues  as  now  represented  in  many  thousands  of  acres  of  public  land. 
Some  types  of  recreation  are  not  compatible  with  wildlife  profluc- 
tion ;  for  exanqile,  camping,  boating,  and  fishing  are  not  compatible 
with  the  management  of  national  wildlife  refuges  for  waterfowl 
prtxluction  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
opportunities  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  for  recreation  on 
national  wildlife  refuges,  and  through  coordinated  planning  these 
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properties  could  contribute  to  some  increased  recreational  use  without 
interferine:  with  the  primary  fmiction — the  protection  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Avildlife  resources. 

The  Commission  proposed  to  be  created  will  be  responsible  for 
seeking  out  and  putting  together  all  of  the  information  as  to  needs 
and  recreational  programs  to  meet  these  anticipated  needs.  The 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  here 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Neuberger? 

Senator  Neuberger.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Crafts. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  C.  CRAFTS,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  PROGRAMS 

AND  LEGISLATION,  FOREST  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Crafts.  Senator  Anderson  and  Senator  Neuberger,  I  am 
Edward  C.  Crafts,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have  a  prepared  statement  on 
the  bill  which  will  take  me  10  or  12  minutes  to  read. 

Senator  Anderson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Crafts.  I  am  glad  to  respond  to  your  invitation  to  make  a 
statement  on  S.  846,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Department  has  submitted  a  favorable  report  recommending 
enactment  with  certain  amendments. 

S.  846  would — 

1.  Establish  a  15  member  bipartisan  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission,  membership  of  which  would  consist  of  2  majority 
and  2  minority  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  be  appointed  respectively  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  addition, 
the  President  would  appoint  7  citizens  known  to  be  informed  and 
concerned  about  outdoor  recreation  resources,  one  of  Avhom  he  would 
designate  as  Chairman. 

2.  Establish  an  advisory  council  to  the  Commission  to  consist  of 
liaison  officers  to  be  appointed  by  each  Federal  agency  having  a  direct 
interest  and  responsibility  in  any  phase  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  25 
additional  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commission  and  repre¬ 
senting  various  geographical  areas  and  interest  groups,  including  cer¬ 
tain  specified  groups.  The  council  would  advise  the  Commission  in 
obtaining  maximum  cooperation  from  all  agencies  and  groups,  evalu¬ 
ating  resources  data,  and  in  other  ways. 

3.  Direct  the  Commission  to  conduct  a  nationwide  inventory  and 
evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities,  deter¬ 
mine  the  needs  for  such  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  in  1976 
and  2000,  recommend  desirable  policies  and  programs  to  meet  such 
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needs,  an<l  ixiport  U)  the  President  and  the  (’oiiixre.ss  hy  the  close  of 
1959. 

The  Commission  also  would  he  authorized  to  firant  funds  to  the 
States  to  carry  out  aspects  of  the  review,  and  would  be  directed  to 
reco<;nize  that,  because  lands  and  other  natural  resources  serve  both 
economic  and  recreation  purposes,  sound  planniiifr  of  resource  utiliza¬ 
tion  must  include  coordination  and  inte<xration  of  all  multiple  uses. 
“Outdoor  recreation  resources”  would  be  defined  by  the  bill  and  would 
e.xchnle  facilities  ordinarily  associated  Avith  urban  development. 

The  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  is  in  general  ajrreement  with  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  le<rislation.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  for¬ 
ward  .step  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  reco;,mitio!i  of  the  inci’easing  dcmaiuL  made  upon  them  to 
satisfy  the  recreational  needs  of  our  people.  At  the  same  time  the  De¬ 
partment  believes  that,  e.xcept  on  federally  owned  lands,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  overall  recreational  planning  sliould  rest  with  the 
States.  For  this  i-eason  we  are  glad  to  note  the  directive  in  section  5 
(a)  to  include  representatives  of  so  many  State  organizations  on  the 
advisory  council,  the  instructions  to  the  Commission  in  section  6  (a)  to 
proceed  through  the  States  as  well  as  other  groups  in  order  to  utilize  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  available  data,  and  the  recognition  in  section 
7  that  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  are  resi>onsibili- 
ties  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Among  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
the  administration  of  149  national  forests  comprising  180  million  acres 
in  38  States,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  national  forests  include 
some  of  the  most  spectacular  .scenery,  attractive  lakes  and  waterways, 
fishing  streams,  hunting  opportunities,  and  other  outdoor  recreation 
attractions  in  the  countiy.  As  this  committee  well  knows,  the  national 
forests  have  for  many  years  been  administered  under  a  policy  of  mul¬ 
tiple  use  with  due  recognition  given  to  the  needs  for  recreational  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  natural  forests  as  well  as  their  management  for 
sources  of  water,  timber,  forage,  and  wildlife.  The  demand  for  all 
resources  and  needs  of  the  national  forests  is  groAving  each  year.  If 
multiple  use  is  to  Avork,  it  is  necessaiy  Avhen  considering  recreation 
needs,  for  example,  to  also  consider  other  needs  and  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  balance  betAveen  all  national  forest  resources  and  services. 

Recreational  use  of  the  national  forests  has  increased  at  a  spectacular 
Tate  in  recent  years.  In  1956,  there  were  nearly  53  million  recreational 
visits  to  national  forest  areas,  not  including  the  well  over  100  million 
people  who  simply  drove  through  the  forests  primarily  to  enjoy  the 
scenery.  Compare  this  53  million  in  1956  with  the  18  million  visits 
we  accommodated  10  years  previously  in  1946  and  the  6  million  visits 
20  years  before  that  in  1926.  This  is  about  the  same  rate  of  increase 
as  has  been  experienced  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Our  expec¬ 
tation  is  some  66  million  visits  by  1962,  and  82  million  in  1968,  or  a 
56  percent  increase  in  the  next  12  years. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  do  not  make  use  of  charts  when  you  plot 
that,  do  you,  because  that  is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  You  put 
down  6  million  at  one  point,  and  then  went  to  18  million  in  the  next 
10  years,  and  53  million  in  the  next  10  years,  the  cur\'e  would  carry 
you  up  pretty  high,  would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Crafts.  We  have  a  chart  that  is  in  our  Operation  Outdooi-s 
report. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  should  have  known  that  carefully  operating 
Forest  Service  would  have  a  good  chart. 

Mr.  Crafts.  The  rates  of  increase  that  are  projected  are  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  rates  of  increase  that  are  projected  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  its  mission  66.  On  an  earlier  page,  you  will  see  a 
chart  which  compai’cs  the  estimates  of  national  park  use  and  estimates 
of  national  forest  use.  There  is  just  about  the  same  trend. 

In  January  of  this  year  we  completed  preparation  of  a  5-year  recre¬ 
ational  program  known  as  Operation  Outdoors  which  you  have,  and 
which  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you.  It  will  be  received  and  put  in  the 
files  of  the  committee. 

(The  document  was  filed  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Crafts.  Do  you  wish  me  to  proceed  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Crafts.  These  are  not  irresponsible  estimates.  They  are  geared 
to  past  and  projected  trends  in  population,  gross  national  product, 
personal  income,  and  leisure  time.  Consider  population  alone.  Fifty- 
odd  years  ago  in  1900  we  had  about  76  million  people.  Half  a  century 
later  our  population  had  more  than  doubled.  It  is  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease  at  about  the  same  rate  and  by  2000  it  may  double  again.  The 
population  clock  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  building  here  in 
Washington  shows  an  increase  in  our  population  of  nearly  60,000 
people  every  week. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  fully  cognizant  of  the 
increasing  recreational  load  on  the  national  forests  since  the  close  of 
Woi-ld  War  II  and  the  expectation  of  even  gi'eater  use  in  the  future. 
Accordingly,  in  January  of  this  year  the  Forest  Service  completed 
pi’eparation  of  its  5-year  recreational  ])rogram  known  as  Oi^eration 
Outdoors,  with  which  most  of  you,  I  feel  sure,  are  familiar.  I  have 
already  placed  this  in  the  record  as  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  ad¬ 
vance  recreational  planning  that  the  Forest  Service  is  doing.  This  is 
a  short-term  program,  with  dual  objectives  to,  first,  rehabilitate  exist¬ 
ing  recreational  facilities  by  1962  in  order  that  they  will  be  safe  and 
useable,  and  second,  to  plan,  develop,  and  install  new  areas  to  alleviate 
present  over-use  and  accommodate  future  use  as  it  develops.  The 
program  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $85  million  over  the  next  5  fiscal 
3'eai’s. 

However,  Operation  Outdoors  and  similar  studies  would  not  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  take  the  place  of  the  overall  inventory, 
long-range  projected  needs,  and  recommendations  that  would  be  pre- 
]iared  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 
Studies  of  individual  agencies  and  groups  should  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Commission  biit  they  are  necessarily  limited  in  scope  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  short  range. 

The  Department  believes  that  S.  846  should  be  amended  in  three 
res])ects. 

Senator  Anderson.  May  I  come  back  to  your  chart  for  a  second? 

Mr.  Crafts.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  One  of  the  difiiculties  with  the  chart,  I  think, 
is  that  if  I  can  follow  these  lines  correctly  in  1956  the  figure  on  the 
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chart  would  be  48  million  as  a<jrainst  5.4  million.  If  you  draw  the  line 
up  to  where  the  58  million  would  be,  you  can  see  it  would  carry  well 
beyond  (>()  million. 

^fr.  Ckafi's.  The  chart  was  pi-epared  before  we  had  these  latest 
hgures.  A\’hat  has  actually  happened  is  that  the  use  has  been  more 
than  what  we  anticipated  when  we  prepared  that  chart. 

Senator  Andkhsox.  There  is  an  acceleration  ? 

^^r.  Ckaits.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Senator  Axdeuson.  We  do  not  say  it  is  sound  judf^ment  to  count  it 
all,  but  there  is  an  acceleration  which  would  run  it  u[)  to  100  million 
visits  by  19()5  or  lOGt)  or  li)70. 

Mr.  (hiArrs.  We  have  attempted  to  be  conservative  and  we  have  not 
included,  as  1  .said,  the  some  180  million  visits  that  we  had  last  year, 
of  those  people  who  simply  drive  throufih  the  fore.st  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  and  who  do  not  do  anything  else.  They  are  not  in  these  esti¬ 
mates  at  all. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  any  event  the  Hgures  would  indicate  that 
there  is  a  very  substantial  increase  in  recreation  use. 

^fr.  Craits.  d’hat  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson,  'bhat  the  population  increase  and  extra  recrea¬ 
tion  time  would  certainly  indicate  a  multiplicity  of  visitors  compared 
with  what  you  have  had  heretofoi'C.,  and  you  do  not  have  any  more  new 
forests  being  created. 

Mr.  CR.vi''rs.  There  are  no  new  national  forests  created.  If  you 
consider  that  the  population  of  this  country  has  a])j)roximately 
doubled  between  1900  and  roughly  1950,  and  the  Census  Ihireau  ])ro- 
jections  are  that  it  may  approximately  double  again  by  2000,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  population  clock  downtown  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  60,000  people  eveiy  week,  you  can  see  that  our  estimates  of 
increases  in  recreation  needs  are  con.servative. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  (piestion  I  started  to  ask 
somebody  one  day  and  did  not  get  to  it.  Even  if  the  national  forests 
were  not  needed  to  produce  a  single  board  foot  of  tindier,  would 
they  not  be  the  l)usiest  places  you  can  imagine  by  about  1975  or  the 
year  2000  just  to  accommodate  the  people  that  want  to  get  outdoors'^ 

Mr.  Craits.  In  many  places  that  is  very  true.  Of  course,  the  pri¬ 
mary  purposes  under  our  legislation  for  which  the  national  forests 
were  established  were  for  watershed  protection  and  for  timber  ju’oduc- 
tion.  One  thing  this  bill  would  do  is  to  recognize  recreational  use 
by  statute  in  a  way  that  has  not  previously  been  done.  Around  our 
centers  of  population — Ix)s  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Salt 
I.<ake,  Phoenix,  Denver  and  so  on — the  lecreation  use  of  the  national 
forests  is  far  more  important  than  our  timber  use  in  some  areas. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  you  mind  if  I  ask  tlie  Park  Service 
representative  a  question  which  I  neglected  to  ask  ^ 

I  saw  an  e.stimate  as  to  the  increased  use  of  Yellowstone  Park. 
Have  you  got  the  figures  on  how  much  the  use  of  Yellowstone  Xa- 
tional  Park  has  incretised  comparable  to  the  figures  that  are  in  here, 
and  a  projection  as  to  what  might  hapj)en  by  1975  or  the  year  2(H){)? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  ]iot  have  them,  but  I  could  produce  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  Somebody  made  a  study  of  it  and  got  into  a 
di.scussion  with  me,  and  we  came  out  with  the  conclusion  that  you 
are  going  to  have  to  have  a  prioiity  for  the  privilege  of  driving 
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throiifili  Yellowstone  National  Pai’k  the  year  2000.  Have  you 
got  any  figures  that  would  helji  us  consitler  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  we  have  figures. 

Senator  Anderson.  Have  you  seen  figures  that  would  indicate  there 
will  be  a  traffic  jam  in  Yellowstone  by  2000  if  the  present  figuras 
keep  up? 

Air.  Thompson.  I  probably  have  not  seen  what  you  ai’e  referring 
to,  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  Take  this  forest  chart  that  Mi-.  Ci'afts  has  pre¬ 
sented.  If  yon  do  what  the  Forest  Service  has  done  conservatively 
and  run  a  rather  conservative  projection  out,  you  come  out  with  66' 
million  people  in  the  forests  by  1962,  but  if  you  take  the  actual  speed 
with  which  the  line  has  gone  up  since  1953,  as  automation  has  come 
into  factories  and  so  forth,  you  would  come  up  to  a  figure  of  nearly 
100  million.  1  think  the  Forest  Service  themselves  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  putting  100  million  into  the  Forest  Service  for  recrea¬ 
tion  would  involve  you  in  all  sorts  of  problems  of  water  supply  and 
everything  else,  would  it  not? 

Air.  Crafts.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Should  not  somebody  be  taking  a  look  at  that  ? 

Air.  Crafts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  is  right  next  door  to  you  when  you  look  at 
1965. 

Mr.  Crafts.  We  have  those  problems  right  now. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  Park  Service  on  this  study  that  I  saw  made 
of  Yellowstone  is  going  to  have  a  terrific  problem  in  the  national  parks 
where  camping  out  is  desired  by  people  who  want  to  see  Old  Faithful 
at  a  certain  hour  and  want  to  go  to  another  part  of  the  park  at  a  later 
hour.  You  will  have  to  have  something  that  the  National  Parks  don’t 
want  to  have,  namely,  six-lane  boulevards  and  stop  and  go  signs  every 
few  feet  which  would  take  away  a  good  deal  from  the  whole  beauty 
of  the  park.  AVe  are  talking  about  wilderness  areas  and  nature  lovers 
and  outdoor  photography  all  of  which  I  subscribe  to  fully,  and  yet  the 
very  means  of  destroying  it  is  in  this  onrush  of  population  that  seems 
to  have  to  find  its  meeting  outdoors. 

Mr.  Crafts.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  wanted  to  get 
this  bill  in  here.  If  Ave  are  going  to  have  people  crowding  into  these 
national  parks,  the  few  rangers  and  officials  we  have  will  never  in  the 
world  be  able  to  keep  them  in  the  established  areas  or  require  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sanitary  practices  and  fire  prevention  practices  to  preserve  these 
places.  I  Avish  you  would  supply  for  the  record  any  projections  you 
may  haA^e  on  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite.  Those  are  the  only  figures 
I  saw. 

(The  following  projections  were  subsequently  supplied  in  response 
to  Senator  Anderson’s  request:) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.  G.,  May  2S,  1951. 

Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson  :  In  response  to  yonr  request  for  estimates  of  prob¬ 
able  future  visitation  to  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  National  Parks  by  the  year 
2000,  M^e  have  prepared  a  purely  statistical  prediction,  since  no  published  fore¬ 
casts  have  come  to  our  attention. 
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The  method  used  was  to  base  the  foiwasts  on  a  simple  linear  trend  e(iuation 
fitte<l  to  visitation  data  for  these  parks  for  the  period  1040  through  1050.  The 
forecasts  do  not  rellect  any  proposed  changes  in  vistor  facilities  or  accommoda¬ 
tions,  such  as  are  envisaged  in  mission  00.  No  adjustment  has  been  made  for  such 
elements  as  the  upward  trend  of  leisure  time,  vacations  with  pay,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  multilaue  tramscontiuental  highways,  although  trends  in  such  fac*- 
tors  during  the  i)eriod  1040-50  would  he  reliected  in  the  attendance  data  on 
which  the  forecasts  are  based. 

On  this  statistical  basis  the  number  of  visits  to  Yellowstone  would  incn'ase 
from  1,450,000  in  1050  to  approximately  4  million  in  2(K)0.  Attendance  at  Yosem- 
ite  would  rise  from  1,114,(KK>  in  1050  to  about  2,800,000  in  the  year  2000. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Bkn  II.  Thompson, 

Chief,  Division  of  Recreation  Resource  Planning. 


Mr.  Cr.vi'ts.  Yes.  I  think  they  are  19GG  projections. 

Senator  Andei{80n.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  preserve  this  figure  more 
carefully,  but  it  was  based  on  the  last  5  years.  It  turns  up  very,  very 
rapidly. 

Mr.  CiUMTS.  There  on  this  chart  are  the  National  Park  Service  esti¬ 
mate  for  all  uses,  and  the  Forest  Service  estimates.  You  see,  they  are 
parallel  estimates. 

Senator  Anderson.  I'liis  includes  all  the  national  parks. 

Mr.  Cmvin's.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  way  the  outdoor 
areas  compare  with  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns  and  things  of  that  general  nature.  I  am  looking  at  what  is 
going  to  happen.  Y’ou  can  rearrange  the  schedules  at  Carlsbad  so  if 
you  get  the  people  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  caverns  and  keep  on  in¬ 
stalling  new  elevators,  you  can  gradually  get  them  down  there  and  let 
them  walk.  But  if  you  try  to  put  a  100  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  automobiles  entering  Yellowstone  National  Park,  you  have  a  traffic 
problem  that  is  simply  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Park  Service  to  handle 
with  its  existing  facilities.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  to.  That 
is  why  I  asked  you  specifically  for  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite.  If  you 
will  just  get  me  those  two  parks  as  separate  from  the  whole  national- 
park  system,  that  would  be  helpful.  The  great  national  parks  of 
Alaska  are  part  of  the  national-park  system,  but  the  automobile  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  there,  because  you  have  trouble  getting  a  private  automobile 
up  to  Mount  McKinley. 

Mr.  (^K-vrrs.  The  Department  believes  that  S.  84G  should  be  amended 
in  three  respects: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  most  Federal  lands  devoted  to 
recreational  use.  Con.sequently,  it  is  believed  that  they  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  membership  of  the  Commission  itself.  It  is  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  might 
well  be  included  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Crafts,  you  were  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  when  I  was  doing  time  dow’n  there,  and,  from  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  these  problems  arise,  if  we  put  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  this  Commission,  how  much  time  would  he  give  it  personally? 
How  much  of  the  activity  wmuld  he  have  to  turn  over  to  other  people? 
It  would  be  nearly  all  of  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ch.-vets.  Senator  Anderson,  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  think  it 
depends  partly  on  the  way  the  bill  is  drafted.  If  it  is  di-afted  so  that 
the  Secretary  personally  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  he 
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would  have  to  attend  the  meetings  at  wliich  the  Department  Avas  repre¬ 
sented.  Much  of  the  work  that  he  would  contribute  to  it  would  be  done 
by  others  in  the  Department.  That  is  very  true. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  was  happy  to  ]mt  the  language  in  there.  The 
language  is  that  the  Commission  .shall  request  each  Federal  agency 
with  a  direct  interest  and  responsibility  in  any  phase  of  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation  to  appoint,  and  each  such  agency  shall  ap2ioint,  a  liaison  ofiicer 
who  will  work  closely  with  the  Commission  and  staff.  I  did  that  out 
of  my  own  experience.  I  am  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
You  recognize  that  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  also  Regents  of 
Ihe  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  think  I  have  been  on  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  longer  than  anybody,  but  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  Cabinet  officer  at  a  single  meeting  of  the  Smithsonian  Board. 

I  went  one  time  when  I  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  they 
nearly  died.  They  had  no  way  of  knowing  AAdiat  to  do  with  me. 
There  was  a  matter  of  [protocol.  Yet  I  was  listed  every  time.  I  have 
said  that  this  language  was  drawn  out  of  that  experience.  I  am  not 
trying  to  ask  you  to  comment  on  it,  because  I  recognize  the  situation 
in  wMch  you  find  yourself.  But  I  only  want  to  say  to  you  that  I 
think  this  language  accords  with  the  accepted  practice  of  the 
departments. 

May  I  also  say,  just  for  the  record,  that  Senator  Neuberger  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  land  in  the  State  of  Oregon  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
vei-sy  between  the  De^Aartment  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Deiiartment  of  Interior  for  a  long  time.  I  took  a 
point  of  view  while  I  ivas  down  there,  and  Secretary  Krug  and  others 
who  were  there  took  a  jioint  of  view,  time  after  time  when  the  groujis 
would  meet,  it  was  somebody  I  had  apjiointed  to  go  over  and  confer 
on  the  O.  and  C.  land,  and  only  once  in  the  whole  long  list  of  numer¬ 
ous  conferences  did  I  actually  sit  down  Avith  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  on  that  problem. 

This  simply  recognizes  that.  A  Cabinet  officer’s  job  is  not  getting 
any  lighter.  Certainly,  Mr.  Benson,  if  he  changes  the  whole  agri¬ 
cultural  support  program,  is  going  to  be  as  busy  as  he  can  be  explain¬ 
ing  to  the  farmers  why  he  has  done  so.  I  am  only  trying  to  suggest 
that  this  would  make  the  person  AA-ho  was  on  the  Commission  feel 
that  he  did  not  each  time  have  to  say,  “I  Avill  be  glad  to  report  that 
back  to  my  superior  and  get  his  ideas.”  This  lets  one  person  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  contact  the  Forest  Service.  He  probably 
would  be  a  Forest  Service  representative.  He  Avould  probably  be 
someone  like  yourself  or  somebody  within  the  Department  that  has 
been  long  Avith  the  Forest  Service,  and  he  would  Avork  closely  with 
the  Commission  and  the  staff. 

I  would  rather  see  a  person  who  had  some  responsibility  on  his  own 
and  who  felt  he  Avas  making  a  contribution  to  it  be  there  than  merely 
naming  the  Cabinet  officer.  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  Avith  the  other 
departments  about  it,  but  I  assure  you  this  language  was  not  put  in 
to  cause  any  embarrassment  to  a  Cabinet  officer  by  saying  we  did  not 
want  his  advice  and  suggestion,  but  solely  because  he  cannot  possibly 
sit  there  hour  by  hour  and  listen  to  their  recommendations  in  eA^ery 
one  of  these  fields.  I  think  the  man  who  does  this  job  for  Interior  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a  person  fairly  high  u]a  in  the  organization  staff’, 
who  Avill  deAmte  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  if  not  nearly  all  of  his  time, 
to  it.  The  Interior  Dejiartment  deals  Avith  Indian  reservations,  Avith 
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parks,  with  every  sort  of  institution,  all  the  national  nionunients,  and 
that  whole  problem.  1  am  glad  to  have  the  suggestion.  1  just  want 
you  to  know  that  the  language  was  written  this  way  in  the  hope  that 
the  Secretary  would  give  somebody  a  real  res])onsibility  and  let  him 
carry  it  out. 

Dr.  k  itzgerald  is  now  a  prominent  officer  for  the  European — I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  the  name  of  the  organization — that  handles  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foodstulfs  and  other  sup])lies  to  European  countries.  As  you 
will  recall,  Mr.  Crafts,  when  I  was  over  in  the  De])artment,  Dr.  Fitz- 
{j;erald  had  the  full  responsibility  of  the  Food  Board,  and  he  took 
It  very  seriously  because  he  was  my  sole  representative  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  he  could  say,  1  believe,  these  things  will  be  done.  It  is  based 
on  that  experience  that  1  wanted  to  have  a  man  feel  he  had  more  than 
just  the  jot)  as  a  listening  post  for  his  Secretary. 

Mr.  CkaI'TS.  Senator  Anderson,  if  1  may  say  ju.st  one  thing.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  thinking  that  influenced  the  Det)artment  in  this 
recommendation  was  not  so  much  whether  the  Secretary  ])ersonally 
was  a  member  of  this  C.'ommission,  but  that  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Am’icuiture  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  itself, 
ratner  than  a  member  of  sim])ly  the  advisory  group  to  the  Commission. 

Senator  Axdehsox.  That  makes  some  sense.  1  am  sorry  I 
misunderstood. 

Mr.  Ckaius.  As  the  bill  is  written  now,  this  liaison  officer  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  a  member  of  the  advisory  grou])  to  the  Commission,  and 
not  a  member  of  the  Commission.  So,  neither  Interior  nor  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  have  large  administrative  responsibilities  in  this  field, 
would  be  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  Commission  itself. 
That  was  the  point. 

Senator  Axdersox.  In  the  personnel  of  the  Commis.sion,  we  tried 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  this  thing  was  going  to  be  balanced 
out  pretty  well,  and  j)robably  out  of  the  zeal  to  balance  it  out,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  there  would  be  2  majority  and  2  minority  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  2  majority  and  2 
minorit}’  members  of  the  House  committee,  making  the  appointment 
by  the  \dce  President  in  one  instance  aiid  the  other  appointment  by 
the  S})eaker;  at  this  particular  time  that  would  result  in  a  thoroughly 
bipa  rtjsan  approach  to  it.  The  Vice  President  is  a  Pepublican  and  the 
Speaker  is  a  Democrat.  IVe  know  that  they  would  pick  those  people 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  majority  leader  of  the  IPjuse 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House.  In  other  words,  John  iMcCor- 
mack  and  Joe  Martin  would  decide  who  those  people  would  be.  In 
that  Avay  I  thought  we  would  get  away  from  a  sort  of  j)artisan 
approach. 

The  seven  citizens  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  They 
woidd  not  outweigh  the  Congress,  but  the  President  would  have  a  com¬ 
pletely  free  hand  in  it. 

If  the  de|)artments  feel  that  there  should  be  certain  other  people 
specifically  designated,  that  is  fine.  There  is  the  problem  of  how  large 
a  Commission  gets  to  be. 

Mr.  Ckaiu's.  I  understand. 

Senator  Axdersox.  This  is  15.  You  now  make  it  18.  If  it  gets 
above  20,  then  yon  might  just  as  well  adjourn  it  and  appoint  a  new 
committee  of  5  and  .start  over  again.  That  is  the  main  trouble. 
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Ml’.  Crafts.  That  was  the  point  of  our  recommendation. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Crafts.  The  second  recommendation  was  because  lands  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  so  heavily  involved 
in  the  Commission’s  considerations,  it  is  recommended  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  also  serve  on  the  Commission. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now  you  get  it  up  to  30  members. 

Mr.  Crafts.  I  know. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  they  have  overlooked  a  point  there.  The 
administration  of  lands  is  more  a  function  of  the  Interior  Committee 
than  it  is  Agriculture.  The  production  of  crops  on  those  areas  be¬ 
comes  more  a  function  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  Crafts.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  debate  that.  This  is  a  congres¬ 
sional  matter. 

Point  3,  it  is  believed  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  transfer  funds  to  the  participating  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  in  order  to  permit  them  to  carry  out  their  aspects  of  the  review 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bill  would  authorize  financial  assistance  to 
the  States. 

Language  to  accomplish  these  changes  is  given  in  the  Department’s 
report. 

That  concludes  my  remarks.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  statement  and  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  the 
committee  may  have. 

As  the  bill  stands  noAV,  the  Commission  could  transfer  funds 
appropriated  under  the  authorization  of  this  act  to  the  States  for 
State  participation  in  this  work.  The  Federal  agencies  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  seek  funds  for  this  in  connection  with  their  regular  appro¬ 
priations  and  through  their  ordinary  appropriation  channels.  There 
would  be  no  way  that  the  Congress  would  have  to  appraise  the  total 
cost  of  this  Commission’s  effort  if  the  various  Federal  agencies 
sought  funds  separately  in  different  appropriation  bills. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  do  not  think  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  have  most  of  the  information  that  would  be  needed 
from  them  already  compiled  ? 

Mr.  Crafts.  We  have  a  good  bit  of  it.  We  do  not  have  it  all.  We 
do  not  have  it  in  the  detail  or  projected  as  far  ahead  as  this  Commis¬ 
sion  presumably  would  consider.  However,  we  have  not  attempted 
to  make  any  estimates  of  what  would  be  required  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  because  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  do  so  until  the  Commission  formu¬ 
lates  its  scope  of  activities.  It  could  be  very  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  could  be  a  very  substantial  effort. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  yet  you  in  the  Park  Service  have  already 
calculated  what  the  population  trends  are  likely  to  develop.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  more  a  slide-rule  proposition.  Once  you  have  gone 
so  far  it  is  a  question  of  projecting  them  on. 

Mr.  Crafts.  It  would  be  an  extension  of  this  and  a  considerable 
intensification  of  what  we  have  already  done. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  a  program  of  responsibility  for  developing 
adequate  recreation  areas  were  to  be  developed,  would  that  program 
involve  as  well  the  construction  of  new  forest  roads  and  trails? 

Mr.  Crafts.  It  could,  very  definitely,  and  not  only  the  construction 
of  new  roads,  but  also  the  improvement  of  the  standard  of  existing 
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roads  which  might  now  be  only  fire  roads  and  not  suitable  for  public 
travel.  There  might  be  involved  the  reconstruction  or  the  substantial 
improvement  of  those  so  as  to  give  people  greater  access  to  some  areas 
which  are  now  largely  inaccessible.  Most  of  our  road  construction 
now,  as  you  know,  is  for  timber-access  purposes.  We  expend  very 
small  amounts  of  money  for  roads  for  recreation  purposes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes,  but  a  good  deal  of  that  construction  is  very 
substantial.  You  just  let  the  last  portion  of  the  piece  down  in  my 
honie  State  that  I  complained  about  here  recently.  That  is  being 
built  to  almost  standard  specifications  for  an  ordinary  well-traveled 
highway.  In  any  event,  if  you  are  going  to  need  money  allotted  to 
the  Department,  it  will  be  for  that  sort  of  planning. 

Senator  Barrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  wit¬ 
ness  this  question.  The  act  of  June  23, 1936,  took  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Interior  and  studies  were 
authorized  at  that  time.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  Department 
participated  in  the  investigation  and  studies  and  the  report  made 
under  that  act. 

Mr.  CmvFTs.  You  are  referring  to  the  act  of  June  23  of  1936? 

Senator  Barrett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crafts.  If  I  understand  your  question,  there  is  a  specific  ex¬ 
clusion  in  that  act  of  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Barrett.  The  way  I  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wirth : 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  nationwide  survey  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  23, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1894),  which  authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  other  than  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

You  are  right;  they  excluded  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Craits.  Yes. 

Senator  Barrett.  Why  did  thej^  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Crafts.  Senator  Barrett,  I  was  not  here  at  that  time.  I  did  not 
participate  personally  in  anything  connected  with  that  legislation. 
Yesterday  I  looked  up  what  I  could  find  about  the  legislative  history 
and  I  did  not  find  reference  to  it.  That  was  not  our  act.  I  think 
probably  that  question  could  be  better  answered  by  the  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  excluded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  that  exclusion 
be  written  into  the  bill.  The  bill  also  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  could  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Under 
that  provision,  we  have  worked  together  on  that  since. 

Senator  Barrett.  That  was  my  question.  Did  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  that  study  and  report  take  into  consideration  the  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department? 

Mr.  CmvFTS.  You  would  have  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Senator  Barrett,  there  have  been  a  number  of  re¬ 
ports  that  have  been  made  under  the  1936  act.  The  most  recent  ones 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  basinwide  surveys,  such  as  the 
Arkansas- White-Bed  Kiver  Basin.  The  machinery  there  has  been 
that  there  has  been  a  recreation  subcommittee  of  the  interagency  com¬ 
mittee  and  representatives  of  the  Park  Service  and  others  concerned 
with  it  on  the  subcommittee.  The  information  was  gotten  that  way. 
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Senator  Barrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  very  valuable 
contribution  here,  because  apjiarently  on  these  interagency  committees 
that  we  have  set  up — the  Missouri  Basin  has  one — and  all  of  the  various 
departments  are  represented  and  they  have  made  studies  according 
to  jNIr.  Thompson  in  the  various  basins.  I  assume  if  we  could  get  them 
together  we  would  have  something  that  would  at  least  take  care  of 
the  West. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  very  thought  is  in  our  mind.  There  is  all  sorts  of  information 
lying  around  in  Washington.  The  problem  is  to  put  it  on  one  table 
and  find  some  person  that  is  particularly  expert  at  throwing  it  all 
together  into  one  composite  picture,  and  see  what  needs  to  be  there. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  work  has  been  done.  But  it  is  off  in  the 
Bureau  of  Eeclamation,  it  is  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  was  gathered  has  never  been  realized 
because  it  is  separated. 

Senator  Barrett.  I  agree. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  one  of  the  thoughts  we  had  in  this  bill. 
Tliat  was  a  very  good  question. 

Mr.  Crafts.  That  is  very  true.  We  have  participated  in  these  river 
basin  studies. 

Senator  Barrett.  I  know  you  have.  I  think  we  can  save  a  lot  of 
time  and  money  and  effort  if  we  can  gather  together  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  available  in  the  different  Government  agencies. 

Senator  Anderson.  Are  there  additional  questions  of  Mr.  Crafts? 

Senator  Neuberger.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Crafts  one  question. 

Mr.  Crafts,  is  it  not  correct — and  I  know  you  will  set  me  straight 
if  it  is  not  correct— that  the  Forest  Service  at  the  present  time  col¬ 
lects  more  revenue  in  timber  sales,  stumpage  fees,  and  other  sources 
than  it  costs  to  operate  the  Forest  Service  at  the  present  time? 

INIr.  Crafts.  That  is  not  quite  right.  Senator.  We  collect  more  in 
the  way  of  receipts  than  it  costs  to  operate  the  national  forests.  I  am 
excluding  there  our  activities  in  research  and  our  cooperative  activi¬ 
ties  with  the  States.  If  you  consider  the  national  forests  alone,  we 
collect  more  than  we  expend. 

Senator  Neuberger.  It  is  on  the  national  forests  that  whatever 
reci’eation  takes  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Forest  Service  does 
occur  ? 

Mr.  Crafts.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Neuberger.  I  thought  that  is  useful  for  the  record  to  in¬ 
dicate  how  the  financial  support  comes  about.  I  have  to  go  to  another 
committee  meeting.  Briefly  I  want  to  say  this.  I  think  you  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  all  the  other  advocates  of  this  bill  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress,  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit.  I  have  been  impressed  on  my 
many  trips  to  Canada  how  much  more  land  has  been  set  aside  for 
recreation  in  that  newer  and  younger  country  than  we  have.  It  is 
perhaps  very  likely  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  taking  lands  out  of 
the  States  where  they  can  be  used  for  recreation  in  this  country  in 
our  haste  to  develop  and  exploit  resources.  I  want  to  say  as  one  who 
has  the  privilege  of  being  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  those  outside  of  Congress  who  have  assisted  you  in  drafting  this 
legislation. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Crafts. 

Senator  Watkins. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  AETHUR  V.  WATKINS,  UNITED  STATES 
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Senator  Watkins.  Mr.  Cliairnian,  I  wish  to  speak  here  today  in 
support  of  a  measure,  S.  846,  introduced  by  Senator  Clinton  Anderson 
and  otliers,  and  of  which  1  am  a  cosponsor. 

This  measure,  recofinizinj;  the  tremendous  pressures  building  up, 
seeks  while  time  and  opjiortunity  yet  permit  to  assess  America  s 
outdoor  recreation  resources,  and  to  suggest  thereby  means  to  safe¬ 
guard  them  for  us  and  our  posterity. 

Numerous  factors  should  incite  us  to  take  this  inventory  action 
now : 

Phrst,  while  America’s  boundaries  remain  constant,  Ave  find  ourselves 
yearly  experiencing  a  net  growth  of  3  million  citizens,  an  aminal 
increase  eipiivalent  to  the  combined  population  of  the  6  States  of 

yoming,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Montana,  Ctah,  and  New  Mexico. 

Seconil,  shorter  workAveeks  and  feAver  Avorking  hours  provide  more 
leisure  ojiportunity,  Avhile  unrivaled  national  prosperity  assures  im¬ 
proved  means  of  travel,  A^acation  money,  and  more  and  better  recreation 
equipment. 

Third,  land-use  projects — such  as  snperhigliAvays,  greater  airports, 
more  Avides]>read  industrial  plants,  and  the  Avhole  complex  of  suburban 
life  with  its  accent  on  greater  living  space — all  croAvd  in  upon  our 
lands. 

'Fnith  is,  then,  that  many  parts  of  the  conntrj’^  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  croAvded  and  the  cry  goes  up  for  more  elboAv  room. 

P''or  those  who  like  their  statistics  big  and  booming,  the  picture  of 
Americans  in  search  of  relaxation,  sport,  the  great  out  of  doors,  offers 
ideal  subjects  for  zooming  chart  lines  and  off  the  graph  indexes. 

Theoretically  at  least  during  ReAuilutionary  War  times  600  acres 
Avas  available  to  each  American  in  the  States  and  Alaska.  Turrently 
the  figure  is  13.8  acres.  By  1975  some  estimate  it  will  be  10.5.  And 
just  25  3'ears  beAmnd,  in  the  year  2000,  it  may  be  but  a  very,  ver^"  feAv 
acres. 

Our  out  of  doors  is  literally  being  overrun  ;  motorcars,  buses,  trains, 
and  planes  haA’e  put  America  almost  everywhere  under  call  for  our 
vacationei-s,  Aveekenders,  those  with  but  a  few  hours  a  day  for  outside. 

The  Public  Affairs  Institute  estimates  total  outdoor  recreation  de¬ 
mands  Avill  increase  by  75  percent  in  less  than  10  years.  Our  outdoor 
sports  industry  is  “big  business”  as,  for  example,  one  instance  indi¬ 
cates:  The  sports-boat  industry  noAv  reaches  billion  dollar  proportion, 
annually. 

The  figures  on  parks,  plaj-grounds,  and  forest  usage  are  phenomenal. 

In  10  3'eai*s  national  parks  A’isitors  have  jumped  from  18  to  45 
million. 

Last  year  alone,  183  million  visited  State  parks. 

In  1956  also,  100  million  enjoyed  the  manmade  lakes  behind  our 
huge  dams,  rapidly  proA'ing  a  godsend  to  the  recreation  picture. 

I..ast  year,  too,  our  national  forest  attracted  50  million  people. 

This  tall^'  sa3'S  nothing  of  use  b3’  other  visitors  of  city  and  county 
parks,  ocean  beaches,  natural  lakes,  private  facilities  in  forests,  on 
ranches  and  farms,  along  our  major  and  minor  rivers. 

Along  with  this  A’eritable  battering  i-am  of  people,  our  national 
land  use  policy  likewise  shows  gusto  and  appetite  for  more  land, 
facilities. 
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Consider  this :  Last  year  Congress  approved  a  41,000-inile  snperhigh- 
way  system.  Xow  each  such  mile  takes  up  some  36  acres.  Total  that, 
you  have  another  1,476,000  acres  or  more  than  2,306  square  miles,  that 
is,  enough  space  for  some  51  plus  San  Franciscos. 

Land-use  experts  tell  us  that  from  north  of  Boston  to  south  of 
Washington  we  rapidly  are  witnessing  the  formation  of  one  mammoth 
urban  center.  It  is  but  the  largest.  Others  are  in  embryo  in  southern 
California,  about  Chicago.  Even  in  my  own  State  of  LTtah  for  almost 
a  hundred  miles  above  and  below  Salt  Lake  City — from  Ogden  to  south 
of  Provo — urbanization  is  rapidly  becoming  dominant.  Cities  today 
are  orchards,  grainlands,  pastures,  and  truck  gardens  of  but  a  few 
years  back. 

Fortunately,  the  inspiration  of  the  conservation  movement  in  the 
last  half  century  has  given  us  some  permanency,  with  our  national 
parks  and  forests.  But  remaining  park  sites  such  as  the  Yellowstone, 
and  fine  large  forests  such  as  the  Kaibab,  are  exceedingly  limited  in 
number.  We  may  applaud  such  firms  as  Weyerhauser  Timber  Co. 
for  opening  its  2.5  million  acres  in  Washington  and  Oregon  to  the 
public  for  recreation,  for  its  provision  of  11  public  parks  on  these 
private  timber  holdings.  But  how  many  more  firms  are  so  situated 
to  do  likewise?  We  may  hopefully  look  forward  to  States  in  their 
parks  and  playgi-ounds  policies,  to  cities  likewise  and  to  counties. 
But  much  of  this  movement  is  now  casual  and  often  f)otential  sites 
are  overrun  before  their  salvation  for  recreation  purposes  is  at¬ 
tained.  And  too  often,  areas  once  lost  are  gone  forever. 

Fortunate!}'  again,  we  do  have  far-seeing  policies  advancing  in  the 
mission  66  program  for  the  national  parks.  Operation  Outdoors  for  our 
national  forests,  various  fish  and  wildlife  programs,  designed  at  once 
to  promote  new  and  rehabilitate  established  recreational  areas.  But 
so  urgent  is  the  need,  and  so  varied  and  spasmodic  the  presently 
available  solutions  for  the  unprecedented  squeeze  on  our  outdoors 
assets,  that  we  need  to  take  stock,  inventory  of  what  is  yet  available 
of  our  out-of-doors  resource  opportunities. 

Basically,  this  is  the  thought  that  inspires  this  present  measure,  S. 
846.  It  is  factfinding,  functional,  and  fortunately,  if  completed  soon, 
a  true  measure  of  economy.  This  proposal  owes  much  of  its  basic 
thought  to  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  to  Joseph  W.  Penfold,  of  Wheat- 
ridge,  Colo.,  the  league’s  conservation  director,  and  to  a  cooperative 
circle  of  sportsmen,  conservationists,  and  government  and  other 
officials. 

Without  going  into  technical  details,  I  can  say  that  basically  it  seeks 
to  give  us,  within  the  range  of  one  volume,  so  to  speak,  a  true  picture  of 
our  national  outdoors  resources.  This  picture  we  should  have  by  1960. 

This  proposal  is  not  just  a  federal  project ;  it  seeks  to  elicit  informa¬ 
tion,  ideas  at  all  levels — individual,  group,  regional,  state  and  local. 
Much  of  this  information  is  available  now,  but  in  scattered  or  un¬ 
assimilated  form.  It  would  be  the  function  of  this  measure  to  give 
focus,  universal  perspective.  Congress,  then,  can  have  hope  of  data 
upon  which  more  properly  to  establish  further  policy  and  action. 

Further,  this  proposal  recognizes  there  must  be  multiple  use  of 
recreational  resources.  We  cannot  just  fence  off,  isolate;  we  must  as¬ 
sure  instead  proper  full  use  of  these  remaining  and  other  resources. 
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Costwise,  tlie  fact  much  information  is  available,  and  eager  co¬ 
operation  is  evident,  assures  efficient  expenditure  for  foreseeable  gains 
that  literally  are  priceless. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  many  positive  endorsements  from  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  during  these  hearings.  For  example. 
Sports  Fishing  Institute  April  8  in  its  bulletin  remarked  of  S.  84G: 

In  our  opinion  this  is  one  of  tlie  more  significant  proposals  to  come  along  for 
the  public  benefit  •  ♦  ♦  the  bill  •  •  •  is  an  excellent  one  deserving  of  wide¬ 
spread  support. 

For  this  reason,  so  as  not  to  infringe  on  other  witnesses’  time,  I 
would  like  to  conclude  this  statement  merely  with  mention  of  some  of 
the  opinion  in  my  native  State  of  Utah,  opinion  which  I  am  certain  is 
mirrored  in  many  other  areas. 

March  25  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  in  an  editorial  of  considerable 
length  entitled  “First  Determine  United  States  Recreational  Needs,” 
remarked,  and  I  quote : 

♦  •  *  the  recreational  demands  of  the  country  during  the  next  half  century 
are  not  definitely  known,  nor  how  far  present  natural  resources  will  go  in  meet¬ 
ing  these  needs.  Many  surveys  and  estimates  have  been  made  but  they  have  not 
been  correlated  and  appraised.  »  •  * 

There  is  clearly  a  need  for  the  National  Recreational  Resources  Review  Com¬ 
mission  such  as  a  bill  ( S.  846)  in  Congress  would  establish  *  *  * 

Conservation-minded  residents  of  the  intermountain  West  who  also  believe 
In  the  principle  of  multiple  use  of  api)ropriate  wild  lands  should  line  up  behind 
this  bill. 

In  a  letter  to  me  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Con¬ 
trol,  February  27,  wrote,  and  I  quote : 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  much  of  .Toe  Penfold’s  original  think¬ 
ing  on  the  *  *  *  Resources  Review  Commission  and  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
your  commendation  of  Mr.  Penfold’s  activities  in  this  field. 

Since  the  tremendously  growing  field  of  outdoor  recreation  is  posing  fresh 
and  new  problems  with  each  i)assing  year,  we  feel  that  the  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission,  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  several  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  along  with  the  unexi)lored  private  potential,  is  a 
major  step  in  planning  for  adequate  outdoor  recreational  opportunity  for  all 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  We  are  particularly  impressed  by  the  strong  lan¬ 
guage  contained  in  the  bill  concerning  the  multiple  use  concept  of  lands,  waters, 
forests,  rangelands,  wet  lands,  wildlife,  and  other  natural  resources  ♦  ♦  *  we 
*  *  ♦  endorse  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  hope  for  its  passage. 

And,  lastly,  I  wish  to  call  to  attention  a  letter  of  ^May  9  to  me, 
written  by  a  special  committee  representing  the  agencies  of  the  State 
of  Utah  concerned  with  land,  water,  foi’ests,  and  outdoor  recreations, 
which  met  to  discuss  S.  840.  Here  are  the  committee’s  findings,  and 
I  quote : 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need  for  sound  i)lanning  in  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources. 

The  State  of  Utah,  with  its  vast  areas  of  great  scenic  values,  would  gain  much 
from  a  study  of  future  needs  and  potentials. 

It  is  recommended  that  legislation  recognizes  the  desirability  of  a  well-bal¬ 
anced,  multiple  use  of  our  public  lands. 

It  is  urged  that  the  legislation  be  carefully  studied  to  assure  that  the  Western 
States  will  be  well  represented  on  the  Commission  by  men  qualified  in  the  fields 
of  land  management  and  outdoor  recreation. 

We  urge  the  passage  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Act  *  ♦  * 

For  the  record,  I  should  like  to  note  this  document  bears  10  signa¬ 
tures,  for  the  following:  Jay  R.  Bingham,  director,  Utah  Water  and 
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Power  Board;  L.  H.  Olander,  president,  Utah  Wildlife  Federation; 
Thomas  W.  Jensen,  secretar3^-manager,  Utah  Water  Users  Associa¬ 
tion;  J.  Perry  Egan,  director,  Utah  State  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game;  Lee  E.  Young,  director,  Utah  State  Land  Board;  Jay  Udy, 
Federal  aid  coordinator,  LTtah  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game; 
A.  G.  Nord,  commissioner,  Utah  State  Land  Board;  Alden  K.  Barton, 
commissioner,  Utah  State  Department  of  Agriculture;  Wayne  D. 
Griddle,  Utah  State  engineer;  and  William  J.  Hart,  deputy  State 
forester,  Utah  State  Board  of  Forestrj^  and  Fire  Control. 

Gentlemen  and  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  all  for  this  opportunity 
to  appear  in  support  of  S.  846. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  jmu  for  your  statement.  You  mentioned 
Mr.  Penfold  several  times.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Joe  Penfold. 

Senator  Allott,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  short  state¬ 
ment  and  introduce  Mr.  Penfold. 

As  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  of  this  committee  has  introduced  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  all  of  its  provisions.  The  various  ramifications  of  it  and  the  scope 
and  extent  of  it  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Penfold. 

I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  the  press  of  population,  plus  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  that  are  being  made  upon  our  natural  resources  are 
going  to  call  for  the  most  level-headed  and  cool  thinking  approach  to 
this  matter  if  we  are  to  preserve  in  the  next  few  years  a  combination  of 
the  utilization  of  our  resources  and  also  preserve  some  of  our  great 
outdoor  facilities  for  the  use  of  our  people. 

One  of  the  people  who,  of  course,  is  a  national  authority  on  this,  is 
the  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League.  I  am  very  proud  to  say 
he  is  a  Coloradan.  I  have  known  him  for  many  years.  Before  he 
gives  his  statement  which  I  have  seen  I  want  to  associate  myself  com¬ 
pletely  with  his  remarks  and  say  to  the  committee  that  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  able  to  present  a  man  who  is  such  an  outstanding  conservationist 
and  leader  in  this  field,  Joseph  Penfold,  of  Colorado. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  W.  PENFOLD,  CONSERVATION  DIRECTOR, 
IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Penfold.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  think  our  fine  Colorado 
citizen,  Senator  Allott,  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  want  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  you  and  the  other  members  of  this  committee  who  have 
sponsored  this  legislation,  and,  of  course,  to  the  committee  for  holding 
this  hearing. 

Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  length  of  my  statement,  with 
your  permission  I  will  brief  it  as  much  as  I  can  so  as  to  save  time  for 
others. 

Senator  Anderson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Peneold.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Joseph  W.  Penfold,  of  Wheatridge,  Colo.  I  am  con¬ 
servation  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  a  national 
membership  organization  dedicated  to  the  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  the  Nation’s  natural  resources.  The  league’s  headquarters  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chicago ;  I  operate  out  of  Denver. 

The  committee  knows,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
supports  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  review  legislation  now  be- 
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fore  you.  We  had  the  privilege  of  working  on  it  with  some  of  you 
and  with  some  of  your  (listinguished  colleagues  who  have  introduced 
identical  legislation  in  the  House. 

'I'liere  seems  no  real  need,  consequently,  to  elaborate  on  the  many 
n'asons  why  we  believe  that  the  outdoor  recreation  resouives  review 
should  be  authorized  and  implemented.  Perhaps,  howevei’,  I  should 
summarize  these  reasons  for  the  record. 

1.  Outdoor  recreation  is  basic  in  the  American  .scheme  of  things. 
It  is  es.sential  to  our  jdiysical  and  mental  health.  AVe  shall  recognize 
that  fact  more  realistically  in  the  future,  as  our  civilization  becomes 
still  more  complex,  than  we  do  today. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  frightening  commentary  on  the  times  that 
the  Senate  committee  studying  jtnenile  <lelin(]uency  has  developed 
data  that  appears  to  indicate  that  economic  well-being  of  itself  is  no 
deterrent  to  deliiKpiency  in  young  people.  Further  of  interest  is  the 
committee's  thought  that  outdoor  activity,  as  in  forestry  camps,  may 
be  an  elfective  means  of  combating  delicpiency  and  of  rehabilitating 
olFenders. 

Outdoor  recreation  in  my  opinion,  I  hasten  to  add,  is  not  a  tyj^e  of 
a  pill,  a  tranquilizer  drug,  which  one  can  take  and  obtain  an  immediate 
cure  of  his  troubles,  leather,  outdoor  reci-eation  over  a  period  of  time, 
])articularly  during  the  formative  years,  helps  develop  couHdence,  a 
wholesome  attitude  toward  life  and  certainly  better  perspective  toward 
the  world  we  live  in. 

Outdoor  recreation  opportunity  for  all  people,  then,  has  been  and 
should  continue  to  be  a  basic  characteristic  of  our  total  culture. 

2.  Outdoor  recreation  requires  space  and  the  use,  but  not  necessarily 
the  consunq)tion  of  basic  natural  resources.  Pecreation  use  of  re¬ 
sources  may  conflict  with  othei-  resource  uses,  but  they  are  seldom 
mutually  exclusive.  When  they  become  so,  it  is  usually  the,  result  of 
poor  jdanning  or  no  planning  at  all. 

Burgeoning  cities,  spiraling  ])opulation,  expanding  industry, 
more  ellicient  single-purjiose  land  and  water  management,  coupled 
with  increasing  lo.sses  of  land,  water  and  production  to  such  new  de¬ 
velopments  as  airports,  superhighways  and  the  like,  crowd  more 
heavily  on  resources  available  for  outdoor  I’ecreation  pursuits. 

To  illustrate  :  When  we  became  a  nation,  the  citizens  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  (k)lonies  could  look  westward  clear  across  the  continent,  to 
space,  lands,  waters  and  the  resources  of  them  amounting  to  just  about 
()00  acres  for  each  man,  woman  and  child.  Population  had  increased  at 
.such  a  rate,  that  when  Alaska  was  added  in  1807,  the  600-acre  figure 
had  already  been  reduced  to  60.  Today,  this  has  been  further  cut  to 
about  PP4.  When  my  sons  reach  their  most  productive  years,  their 
individual  share  will  be  but  10  acres  each.  Their  sons  will  sustain  a 
further  reduction  to  about  8  acres  each;  8  acres  upon  which  they  will 
be  entirely  dependent  for  everything  that  makes  up  their  way  of  life; 
8  acres  for  home,  gai-age,  schools,  streets,  heliports,  factories,  corn¬ 
fields,  wheatlands,  forest  ])roducts,  minerals,  and  yes,  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  mountain  climbing,  birdwatching,  wilderness  adventure  and 
all  the  other  wholesome,  enjoyable  and  rewarding  activities  we  have 
available  in  the  outdoors  now. 

What  we  are  urging  here  today  is  that  we  make  an  intelligent,  con¬ 
sidered  and  comprehensive  start  on  a  i)rogram  which  will  assure  future 
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generations  that  the  8  acres  will  contain  a  relative  abundance,  undi¬ 
minished  in  scope  and  quality,  of  the  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
we  believe  so  essential. 

We  do  not  propose  that  there  be  an  end  to  expanding  suburbia,  and 
it  mushrooms  around  every  city.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  forget 
that  my  home  in  Jefferson  County  occupies  an  acre  which  but  a  few 
years  ago  helped  feed  the  city  of  Denver  as  well  as  producing  a  good 
annual  crop  of  pheasant.  As  a  result  more  intensive  cultivation  occurs 
on  other  agricultui-al  lands,  and  the  sportsman  must  travel  farther 
afield  for  fewer  and  fewer  birds. 

We  do  not  propose  that  there  be  an  end  to  superhighways.  After 
all  they  enable  us  to  travel  farther  afield  in  the  search  for  the  outdoors. 
But,  we  cannot  forget,  either,  that  the  superhighway  takes  some  35 
or  45  acres  per  mile  out  of  production,  and  so  exerting  still  greater 
pressure  on  remaining  lands.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  just  bumper 
to  bumper  parking  of  the  cars  and  trucks  today  requires  600,000  acres 
for  that  single  use. 

We  do  not  propose  that  there  be  an  end  to  any  constructive  progress, 
each  of  us  is  an  inescapable  part  of  it.  We  do  propose  that  a  good  start 
be  made  toward  incorporating  outdoor  recreation  opportunity  into  all 
our  planning  efforts. 

4.  Due  to  great  improvement  in  basic  economic  conditions,  in  leisure, 
in  transportation,  more  people  are  spending  more  time  in  outdoor 
recreation  activity.  The  statistics  are  well  known.  Not  included  in  the 
statistics,  but  very  evident  from  my  own  observations,  and  I  may  add, 
very  much  to  my  deep  personal  satisfaction,  the  so-called  underprivi¬ 
leged  groups  are  participating  in  outdoor  recreation  activity  at  an 
equal  or  even  higher  rate  of  increase.  Population  increases  prodi¬ 
giously,  and  due  to  many  factors  more  and  more  of  them  look  to  the 
outdoors  for  recreation  oppoifunity ;  each  of  them  is  spending  more 
time,  almost  twice  as  much,  in  the  outdooi’S  than  he  did  just  10  years 
ago.  What  will  be  the  impact  when  most  of  America  is  on  the  4-day 
week. 

5.  These  trends  will  continue,  there  will  be  no  stoppiiig  them  short 
of  another  world  conflagration — God  forbid.  We  must  study  carefully 
and  analyze  comprehensively  these  trends,  that  we  can  take  them  fully 
and  intelligently  into  account  as  we  make  our  plans  for  the  future. 

6.  Outdoor  recreation  is,  of  course,  no  single  activity,  nor  does  the 
recreationist  necessarily  go  afield  with  but  a  single  objective  in  mind. 
To  the  fisherman,  if  his  objective  is  simply  to  hoist  a  fish  from  the 
stream,  or  derrick  a  rainbow  from  the  depths  of  Granby  Reservoir, 
he  could  save  time,  money,  and  effort  by  catching  his  fish  from  the 
chicken-wire  ponds  at  so  much  per  pound — with  no  gamble  whatsoever 
involved. 

If  the  hiker  seeks  only  physical  exertion,  he  can  doubtless  obtain 
it  cheaper,  more  conveniently  and  more  scientifically  at  a  gymnasium. 

If  the  bird  watcher  simply  wishes  to  look  at  and  identify  birds,  again 
he  can  do  that  cheaper  and  more  conveniently  at  a  city  zoo  or  museum — 
with  sigTis  provided  as  well  against  which  to  check  his  identification. 

The  outdoor  recreationist  is  not  a  single-purpose  creature.  He  seeks 
a  great  many  satisfactions  on  his  trips  with  the  major  objective  fre¬ 
quently  being  little  more  than  a  socially  acceptable  excuse.  There 
must  be  deep-seated  anthropological  reasons  why  society  does  not 
frown  on  fishing  as  a  contagious  form  of  “loafing.” 
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Tlie  stream  fisherman  wants  the  sound  of  running  water,  the  feel 
of  smooth  rocks  under  his  feet,  the  overhanging  willows  which  give 
shade  and  cool  the  water,  and  intercept  his  backcast.  He  wants  the 
chance  to  outwit  the  trout,  and  to  enjoy  the  impertinent  camp  robber 
begging  for  part  of  his  lunch.  On  Granbv  he  wants  the  sun  rising 
over  the  Front  Range  and  absorbing  the  early  morning  mists,  the  slap 
of  waves  against  the  prow  of  his  boat,  the  purr  of  his  outboard,  the 
leisurely  lunch  cooked  on  shore  and  righteous  wrath  when  he  hooks 
bottom  and  loses  his  Pop  Geer,  leader,  and  length  of  line. 

The  bird  watcher  wants  all  of  nature  and  the  feeling  that  he  is  not 
entirely  an  intruder  in  the  natural  scene. 

So  outdoor  recreation  cannot  be  measured  just  in  terms  of  fish  in 
the  creel,  game  in  the  bag,  or  check  marks  on  a  bird  list,  any  more  than 
a  forest  can  be  measured  solely  in  board-feet  or  a  watershed  in  acre- 
feet. 

7.  Sound  and  scientific  planning,  of  any  type  and  for  any  purpose, 
can  only  be  achieved  when  based  on  the  facts  with  clear-cut  objectives 
described  with  precise  definitions.  That’s  why  we  hire  architects. 
Any  competent  craftsman  can  construct  a  house  that  will  provide 
shelter  and  conform  with  minimum  building  codes.  The  architect, 
however,  can  design  into  the  structure  those  things  and  that  precise 
layout  which  will  give  it  the  maximum  livability  as  a  home — and  with 
provision  for  the  addition  of  junior  and  the  others  as  they  come  along. 
The  real  quality  which  he  designs  into  the  home  has  square  feet  as  only 
one  factor. 

8.  Outdoor  recreation  is  not  a  matter  strictly  of  public  lands.  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local.  As  has  been  suggested,  80  percent  of  all  hunting 
occurs  on  private  lands  and  waters.  I  am  sure  that  a  sizable  portion 
of  all  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  occur  on  private  lands  and 
waters  or  are  basically  dependent  upon  them.  This  is  a  particularly 
sensitive  aspect  of  the  whole  problem  we  are  discussing,  and  will  be¬ 
come  an  increasingly  important  part  of  all  program  objectives  of  the 
future. 

9.  Outdoor  recreation  is,  of  course,  big  business.  Last  year’s  survey 
revealed  that  hunting  and  fishing  alone  stimulates  business  to  the  tune 
of  $3  billions  annually.  All  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  and 
the  figure  might  be  3  or  4  times  as  much.  The  recreation  we  speak 
of  does  not  exist  to  create  business  and  industry.  The  economic  bene¬ 
fits  are  byproducts  of  activities  each  with  its  own  intrinsic  value. 

In  essence,  then,  we  can  anticipate  a  far  greater  population,  and 
a  far  greater  need  and  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  opportunity. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  faced  with  a  diminishing  supply  of  the  re¬ 
sources  upon  which  these  opportunities  depend.  Moreover,  in  fai-  too 
many  areas  there  is  deterioration  in  the  remaining  resources.  It  is 
time  that  we  stop  and  take  a  look — a  good  hard  look — at  the  situation. 
That,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  pur])ose  and  objective  of  this  legislation — to 
stop  and  take  a  good  hard  look  at  outdoor  recreation  today  and  its  po¬ 
tentials  for  tomorrow. 

There  are  several  fundamental  reasons  why  we  believe  a  Cf)mmis- 
sion,  such  as  is  proposed  in  this  legislation,  is  required. 

1.  Outdoor  recreation  is  not  the  sole  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  States,  communities,  or  private  groups  and  individuals. 
It  is  the  concern  of  all. 
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2.  The  recreational  use  of  resources  is  not  something  separate  and 
apart  from  other  resource  uses  and  fx’om  the  rest  of  our  economic 
and  social  system. 

3.  Outdoor  recreation  is  not  a  matter  just  of  forests  and  parks, 
reservoirs,  and  other  public  properties  managed  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  public.  It  involves  directly  or  indirectly  all  lands  and  waters. 

4.  The  need  at  this  time  for  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
study  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  carried  out  successfully 
by  any  one  agency  or  grou]),  or  by  any  combinatio]i  of  several.  It 
will  require  the  thoughtful  coo])eration  of  all. 

5.  The  study  will  provide  the  base  upon  which  national  policy  may 
be  developed  and  will  be  drawn  upon  as  well  by  every  kind  of  agency 
and  group  in  the  development  of  their  own  policies  and  ]>rograms. 

(i.  As  th.e  Xation’s  first  real  effort  in  this  aspect  of  lo’ig  range 
planning,  it  is  imperative  that  the  study,  its  evaluations  and  its 
I'ecommendations  reflect  as  accurately  and  realistically  as  ixossible 
the  full  national  viewpoint. 

We  believe  the  Commi.ssion,  with  an  Advisory  Council  as  proposed, 
mo.st  nearly  represents  the  quality  and  character  of  the  bocly  needed 
to  make  such  an  important  study.  iNforeover,  its  makeup,  at  topmost 
level,  will  command  res])ect  and  achieve  the  degree  of  cooperation 
necessai’y,  will  assui'e  full  use  of  existing  data  and  avoid  duplication 
and  waste  motion. 

The  several  States  have  been  making  excellent  progress  in  this 
general  field  in  the  past  few  years.  Primarily  they  have  been  rightly 
concerned  in  the  first  instance  in  attempting  to  provide  for  their 
own  citizens.  More  and  more,  however,  they  are  realizing  that  their 
outdoor  recreation  resources,  opportunities  and  potentials  have  re¬ 
gional  and  national  significance.  They  have  been  groping  for  effective 
meairs  to  achieve  greater  coordination  and  cooperation  among  their 
va^'ious  programs  for  fhe  greater  value  to  all.  Such  organizations  as 
the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com¬ 
missioners,  similar  regional  associations,  or  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  evidence  this  need  and  this  ti’end.  This  proposed 
legislation  recognizes  the  importance  of  State  responsibilities  and  pro¬ 
grams,  and  I  believe  will  provide  a  great  opportunity  for  real 
assistance  to  the  States  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  assistance  avail¬ 
able  through  no  other  means. 

The  legislation  sets  a  target  date  for  completion  of  the  study  and 
for  publication  of  the  Commission’s  report  with  its  evaluations  and 
I’ecommendations,  and  a  date  when  all  its  affairs  are  to  be  wound  up 
and  closed.  We  are  not  interested  in  adding  permanently  to  Govern¬ 
ment’s  already  overcomplex  structure. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  fully  that  a  short  term  “crash” 
program  will  not  take  care  of  our  needs  in  this  area  forever.  Outdoor 
recreation  resources  and  opportunities  will  require  continued  study 
and  analysis,  just  as  any  other  aspect  of  the  total  resource  picture. 
I  believe  that  in  the  course  of  the  review,  as  an  inevitable  by-product, 
that  the  Commission  will  develop  ideas  about  how  the  inventory,  data 
and  evaluations  may  best  be  kept  up  to  date  and  made  universally 
available  to  those  concerned  with  recourse  planning  for  recreation  use. 

Congress  itself  will  have  those  determinations  to  make  in  the  future, 
and  the  experience  of  this  Commission  would  provide  a  much  more 
sound  basis  of  fact  upon  which  to  make  them. 
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Important  in  the  consideration  of  this  le^rislation  are  the  questions: 
ITow  to  implement  the  Commission;  and  how  much  will  it  cost? 

It  will  cost  money,  that’s  for  sure.  Attached  to  this  statement  is 
a  breakdown  of  principal  costs — probably  rather  arbitrary,  but  at 
least  drawn  up  with  some  relationship  to  the  functions  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  the  Commission  would  assume. 

The  fipjure  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  totals  $1,534,050.  That  sounds 
like  a  lot  to  me  personally  but  spent  over  3  fiscal  j’ears  it  represents 
about  %oth  of  1  percent  of  the  economic  value  of  hunting  and  fishin^r 
alone,  and  ])erhaps  l20ofii  ^f  1  percent  of  the  economic  value  of  all 
outdoor  recreation  with  which  it  will  be  concerned. 

(\)mmission :  There  are  seven  members  of  the  Commission  elijrible 
for  a  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  of  salary  when  actually  engaged  in 
Commis.sion  business.  I  would  estimate  that  this  would  average  out 
at  about  Commissioner-days  per  day  during  the  coui’se  of  the 
review.  Added  to  this  would  be  travel  costs,  principally  expended  in 
carrying  out  field  hearings. 

Advisory  Council :  Provision  is  made  in  the  legislation  to  defray 
travel  and  subsistence  costs  of  Council  members  when  attending  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  (k)uncil.  It  would  likely  be  advantageous, 
as  well,  for  them  to  attend  some  of  the  field  hearings,  particularly  when 
held  in  their  own  areas.  Many  of  the  members,  principally  Bureau 
liaison  officers,  would  be  located  in  Washington  where  travel  and 
subsistence  ex))ense  would  be  no  ])articular  factor. 

Staff:  An  adequate  and  highly  competent  staff  will  be  required, 
because  on  them  will  fall  the  brunt  of  a  tremendous  volume  of  paper¬ 
work,  conferences,  interviews,  the  specific  development  of  question¬ 
naires  and  other  means  of  securing  data  and  oi^inion ;  the  endless  com¬ 
pilations,  the  collating  of  material  into  form  usable  by  the  Commission 
itself. 

Keyman  on  the  staff  would  be  the  Executive  Secretary,  to  whom 
the  (Mminission  would  look  for  direction  of  stall'  and  for  administra¬ 
tive  efficiency  in  getting  the  job  done. 

IVe  have  suggested  3  key  assistants,  1  to  take  charge  of  fiscal  mat¬ 
ters,  housekeei^ing  functions,  mimeographing,  mailing,  files,  steno- 
gra])hic  pool  and  the  like;  and  2  general  assistants  to  divide  between 
them  supervision  of  the  regional  specialists. 

AVe  have  suggested  that  the  study  be  made  by  regions,  possibly  12 
of  them,  ])lacing  a  regional  specialist  in  charge  of  each.  This  will 
serve  for  greater  efficiency,  better  coordination  of  data  originating 
within  specific  and  comparable  areas,  and  greatly  simplify  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  final  report  in  such  form  as  will  be  of  maximum  usefulness 
to  States  and  groups  of  States. 

Staff  people  will  attend  field  hearings,  they  will  have  other  travel  to 
perform  in  carrying  out  their  assignments  for  the  Commission. 

Printing  and  office  su})plies  will  add  up  to  a  sizable  amount,  but 
correspondence  is  cheapei-  than  travel  and  long  distance  telephone 
and  should  be  used  whenever  ])ossible. 

A  stenogra])hic  and  clerical  staif  will  be  necessary. 

The  Commission  and  its  staff  operations  will  consume  soi  lething 
more  than  half  of  this  suggested  budget.  The  balance  to  be  expended 
in  grants  in  aid  to  universities  and  colleges,  State  agencies  or  other 
agencies  or  organizations  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  the 
data  needed  can  best  and  most  efficiently  be  secured  in  that  way. 
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The  amounts  are  arbitrary.  The  suggestion  of  grants  to  universities 
would  hnance  50  two-year  fellowships,  or  the  equivalent ;  that  to  State 
agencies  would  finance  50  technicians  for  2  years,  or  the  equivalent, 
to  work  on  Commission  assignments  under  State  agency  supervision; 
other  contracts  might  include  financing  the  cost  of  a  study  to  be  made 
by  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com¬ 
missioners  at  the  request  of  the  Commission,  or  investigations  by  such 
groups  as  the  Economic  Eesearch  Bureau  of  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

It  looks  to  me  like  a  lot  of  money,  but  when  I  look  at  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  task,  which  one  way  or  another  must  be 
accomplished  or  be  lost  by  default  I  am  sure  that  I  am  overly 
conservative. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  appreciates  the  privilege  of 
presenting  our  views  before  this  distinguished  committee. 

(The  tabulation  referred  to  follows :) 

Estimated  costs,  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission,  July  1, 

1957-June  SI,  1960 


Fiscal  year 

Total 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Commission  members; 

$35,000 

7,500 

$20, 000 
7,500 

$20, 000 
4,000 

$75,000 

19,000 

42,  500 

27,500 

24,000 

94,000 

Staff: 

13, 750 
27,600 
80, 000 
86,000 

15,000 
30, 000 
96,000 
103, 000 

10, 000 
16,500 
48,000 
51,600 

38, 750 
74,000 
224,000 
240,000 

207,  250 
7,500 
12,000 
7, 500 
7,500 
6,000 
15,000 

244,200 
7,500 
10,000 
7,  aoo 
7,500 
6,000 
15,000 

126, 100 
4,000 
8,000 
3,  750 
3,  750 
4,000 
15,000 
20, 000 

577, 550 
19,000 
30,000 
18, 750 
18, 750 
16,1)00 
45,000 
20,000 

Commission  operations  total  without  grants-ln-aid - 

Grants-ln-aid; 

305,  250 

325,200 

209,600 

839, 050 

50, 000 
187,  500 
20,000 

75,000 
225, 000 
50,000 

20,000 

37,500 

30,000 

145,000 

450,000 

100,000 

257,  500 

350, 000 

87,500 

695,000 

562, 750 

675, 200 

296, 100 

1, 534, 050 

Mr.  Penfold.  We  appreciate  very  much  the  privilege  of  being  at 
this  hearing. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  statement  you  make 
on  page  4,  that  the  purpose  and  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to  stop 
and  take  a  good  long  look  at  the  outdoor  recreation  today  and  the 
potential  for  tomorrow. 

Don’t  you  think  there  is  a  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  it  now  while 
land  is  still  available  before  it  may  be  used  for  some  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Penfold.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  This  money  that  you  have  set  down  here,  many 
years  ago  in  my  home  community  of  Albuquerque  it  was  proposed  that 
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some  land  be  set  aside  for  a  througli  highway  north  and  south  through 
the  city.  There  was  a  complete  void  as  far  as  buildings  were  con¬ 
cerned,  but  nothing  was  done  with  the  proposal. 

Now  the  interstate  program  has  come  along  and  they  are  going  back 
and  buying  ])ieces  of  ground,  with  each  little  segment  costing  more 
than  a  through  way  right-of-way  would  have  cost  only  10  years  ago. 

Do  you  not  think  that  this  million  dollars  and  more  would  be  saved 
many  many  times  over  by  either  acquiring  now  or  preventing  the 
disposition  at  low  prices  of  these  rather  priceless  areas  that  are  going 
to  be  needed  for  recreation  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Penfoi.d.  I  think  the  cost  of  this  survey  will  provide  the  facts 
and  will  bring  home  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  the 
leadership  in  the  country  as  a  whole — not  only  at  the  Federal  level  but 
at  all  levels — the  overriding  importance  of  outdoor  recreation  in  our 
total  situation. 

Knowing  these  things,  they  will  see  the  complete  essentiality  of 
making  these  acquisitions  and  making  these  decisions  as  quickly  as 
they  can  because  they  will  never  be  able  to  make  them  more  cheaply 
than  today.  Certainly  the  situation  at  the  Federal  level,  at  the  State 
level,  at  the  community  level,  at  the  county  level,  will  be  tremendous 
if  we  get  the  kind  of  facts  that  this  Commission  would  seek  to  get. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  other  words,  by  spending  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  now  we  might  keep  the  Federal  Government  from  spend¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  later  in  trying  to  acquire  sufficient 
recreation  space  in  this  country  for  an  on-rushing  population. 

Mr.  Penfoi.d.  T  think  that  is  entirely  logical. 

Senator  Anderson.  1  think  so,  too.  Thank  you  very  much  not  only 
for  your  appearance  here  today  but  for  your  long,  hard,  diligent  work 
in  getting  this  legislation  ready.  I  certainly  should  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that. 

Mr.  Penfold.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Our  next  witness  is  Miss  Harlean  James, 
American  Planning  &  Civic  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  HARLEAN  JAMES,  SECRETARY,  AMERICAN 
PLANNING  &  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION 

Miss  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Fielding,  who  has  recently  been  made  the  executive  director  of 
the  American  Planning  &  Civic  Association  and  who  no  doubt  you 
will  have  appearing  before  you  in  years  to  come. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

Miss  James.  I  am  the  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Plan¬ 
ning  &  Civic  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  M.  Albright  is  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  U.  S.  Grant  III,  is  the  president. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Planning  &  Civic  Association  has  for 
more  than  50  years  taken  an  active  part  in  conservation  programs. 
Personally,  I  have  visited  practically  all  of  the  national  parks,  a 
great  many  of  the  State  parks,  and  I  have  traversed  a  great  many  of 
the  national  forests  by  automobile,  by  horseback,  and  on  foot,  I  know 
and  love  these  areas  in  this  country. 

Senator  Anderson.  Even  when  the  wilderness  areas  get  a  little  bit 
under  fire,  and  there  is  a  hearing  in  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  you  show  up. 
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Miss  James.  Yes.  That  is  a  wonderful  area  and  I  am  glad  we 
have  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

Miss  James.  At  any  rate  I  have  only  a  short  statement  here.  I 
ought  to  preface  it  by  saying  that  for  practically  every  statement 
made  before  your  committee  this  morning  about  the  needs  and  the 
objectives  of  this  survey  we  are  in  complete  agreement. 

However,  we  do  call  attention  to  some  of  the  statements  made  in 
Mr.  Conrad  Wirth’s  presentation  about  the  experience  of  the  Park 
Service  in  what  it  has  done  under  the  authorization  of  the  act  of 
1936.  II  won’t  repeat  that  because  it  is  practically  the  same. 

S.  846,  by  Senator  Clinton  Anderson  and  others,  would  set  up  a  new 
Federal  agency — a  National  Outdoor  Kecreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  composed  of  15  members,  8  from  Congress,  and  7  citizens 
known  to  be  informed  of  and  concerned  with  the  preservation  and 
development  of  outdoor  recreation  resources,  and  experienced  in  re¬ 
source  conservation  planning  for  multiple-resources  uses,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  Also  there  is  to  be  an  advisory  council, 
composed  of  liaison  officers  appointed  by  the  Federal  agencies  in¬ 
volved  and  25  additional  members  appointed  by  the  Commission 
from  the  States,  representing  some  16  categories. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  coinj^etent  survey  of  recreational  resources  of 
the  United  States.  But  we  beg  to  submit  that  such  a  survey  is  actually 
underway  as  of  July  1,  1957,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  23,  1936  (49  Stat.  1894). 
The  act  provides  that — 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed,  through  the  National  Park  Service, 
to  seek  and  accept  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  of  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States — 

and  in  cooperation  with  tlie  States  and  such  Federal  agencies  to  plan 
for  adequate  outdoor  reereatiou  areas  for  the  American  people. 

Under  authority  of  the  act,  the  National  Park  Service  cooperated 
Avith  37  States  in  developing  preliminary  park  and  recreation  plans, 
but  the  program  was  interrupted  by  World  War  II,  though  in  1941  a 
report  was  published  under  the  title,  “A  Study  of  the  Park  and  Rec¬ 
reation  Problem  of  the  United  States.” 

From  1940  to  1956  it  is  well  knoAvn  that  the  National  Park  Service 
Avas  on  a  starvation  diet  in  the  matter  of  appropriations,  Avhile  in  the 
immediate  postAvar  years  the  visitors  to  the  parks  had  doubled. 

Even  in  this  interim  the  National  Park  Seiwice  participated  in 
basiiiAvide  and  regional  planning  studies,  AA’orking  closely  Avith  inter¬ 
agency  committees  concerned  Avith  Avater-resources  development  and 
representing  the  recreation-planning  interests  in  these  studies.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  conducted  a  surv^ey  and  prepared  prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  for  preservation  and  use  of  recreation  resources  in  Alaska. 

Also,  last  year  the  Service  conducted  a  survey  of  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coast  seashoi’e  areas  suitable  for  public  recreation  and,  Avith  do¬ 
nated  funds  AAdiich  have  just  been  made  available,  Avill  conduct  similai- 
studies  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  legion. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  the  original  1936  act? 

INIiss  James.  Yes.  And  noAv,  AAuth  Mission  66  funds  available  July 
1,  1957,  the  National  Park  Service  plans  to  cooperate  Avith  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  dcA’elop  a  natioiiAvide  recreation  plan. 
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Within  the  Serviee  there  is  a  staiidinfi  Division  of  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  and  a  Division  of  Slate  (’ooperation  hotli  of  which  have  es- 
tai)lished  workiiijr  relationshijis  with  Federal  and  State  afiencies. 

Our  board  in  March  1957  stated  its  prefei’ence  that  this  survey  of 
recreation  resources  be  carried  on  by  the  National  Park  Service  under 
the  authorization  of  the  act  of  193()  rather  than  b}-  a  new  Ooiniuission. 
However,  if  (’on<;ress  in  its  wisdom,  does  enact  this  bill  into  law,  it  is 
our  hope  that  the  utmost  use  will  be  made  of  the  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice.  it  on  the  other  hand,  C'ongress  does  not  jiass  this  bill,  we  can  all 
rest  assured  that  a  comprehensive  survey  of  recreation  resources  will 
^o  aheatl  on  duly  1,  1957,  under  experienced  direction,  as  already  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress. 

e  venture  to  sound  one  warning  at  this  time  about  the  possible 
establishment  of  a  coordinated  agency  in  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  reci’eation.  Gur  long  experience  leads  us 
to  believe  that  jurisdiction  should  run  with  the  land  and  not  with  a 
classilication  of  activities.  We  have  opposed  various  bills  to  create 
a  F ederal  agency  of  recreation  which,  we  think,  would  add  confusion 
to  the  agencies  of  the  P^deral  Government  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  various  lands  and  waters. 

1  call  your  attention  to  two  standing  commissions,  the  one  on  recrea¬ 
tion  resources  and  the  other  on  State  cooperation;  these  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  and  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  whatever  agency 
undertakes  the  survey,  in  our  judgment. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  Congress  fails  to  act,  the  survey  will  be 
inaugurated  on  July  1  in  any  case  under  Mission  66. 

Senator  Anderson.  Let  me  get  that  straight,  because  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

Miss  James.  No,  but  you  can  have  it  either  way. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  was  going  to  say  you  cannot  say  you  are  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

Miss  James.  I  did  not  say  I  w’as  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  the  bill? 

Miss  Jajies.  I  did  not  say  I  was  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  survey.  We  would  ])refer  to  see  it  carried  on  as  it  has  already 
been  started  under  IMission  66  and  under  the  authorization  of  the 
act  of  1936.  But  if  it  cannot  be  carried  on  that  way,  then  we  say  this 
is  another  way  of  doing  it,  and  we  certainly  would  enter  wholeheart¬ 
edly  into  cooperation  with  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  you  do  say,  if  on  the  other  hand.  Congress 
does  not  pass  this  bill,  we  can  all  rest  assured  that  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  recreation  resources  will  go  ahead  on  July  1  under  expe¬ 
rienced  dii’ection  as  already  authorized  bj^'  Congx’ess. 

Miss  James.  That  is  our  belief. 

Senator  Anderson.  AVhat  have  you  got  to  base  that  on? 

IVfiss  James.  We  have  worked  for  a  great  many  years  quite  closely 
with  the  National  Park  Service.  We  were  very  much  interested  in 
that  act  of  1936  when  it  was  passed.  As  you  know,  the  wmrk  under 
that  Avas  stopped  by  World  War  II. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes. 

Miss  James.  It  then  happened  that  the  National  Park  Service  was 
on  what  you  might  call  starvation  appropriations  up  until  1956, 
although  m  the  meantime  the  attendance  at  national  parks  had  doubled 
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in  those  years  after  World  War  II  from  the  visitation  just  before 
World  War  II.  That  is,  the  Park  Service  has  certainly  been  under 
a  very  heavy  strain  because  of  this. 

However,  when  Mission  66  was  planned,  a  10-year  program  was 
set  up  not  only  to  catch  up  on  the  facilities  for  handling  all  these  visi¬ 
tors  but  for  carrying  on  other  work  which  had  lapsed.  Part  of  this 
was  the  reinstatement  of  recreation  areas  which  were  authorized  under 
the  act  of  1936.  If  Congress  sees  fit  to  make  another  authorization 
that  is  bigger  and  better,  perhaps  that  is  very  well,  but  we  were  sat¬ 
isfied  with  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  Let  me  try  to  get  this  straight.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  have  stated  the  position  not  only  of  your  organization, 
but  you  used  a  moment  ago,  the  names  of  Mr.  Albright,  and  U.  S. 
Grant  III.  Do  they  agree  with  your  statement  that  this  legislation 
is  not  necessary  ? 

Miss  James.  IMr.  Albright  was  presiding  at  the  Board  meeting  and 
Mr.  Grant  was  present  when  we  passed  the  resolution  in  March. 

Senator  Anderson.  Your  resolution  of  March,  as  you  interpret  it,  is 
that  this  legislation  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

Miss  James.  It  was.  We  preferred  to  see  such  a  survey  go  forward 
under  the  authorization  which  Congress  had  already  provided. 

Senator  Anderson.  With  the  Congress  in  an  economy  mood,  you 
could  not  do  a  more  effective  job  of  lobbying  against  the  bill  than  to 
say  it  is  not  necessary. 

Miss  James.  Please  do  not  call  us  lobbyists.  I  opened  my  state¬ 
ment  here  with  the  fact  that  I  was  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to 
come.  We  do  not  go  around  lobbying. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  you  want  to  read  the  definition — I  have  just 
been  through  the  Lobbying  Committee — in  the  law,  an  organization 
that  exists  to  influence  legislation  is  a  lobbying  organization,  whether 
we  like  it  that  way  or  not. 

When  the  National  Wild  Life  iVssociation  or  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  comes  up  with  reference  to  legislation  it  is  lobbying.  It  is 
testifying,  to  be  sure.  I  am  not  trying  to  call  you  a  lobbying  organ¬ 
ization.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  apparently  your  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  united  in  feeling 
that  this  is  a  bad  proposal. 

Miss  James.  I  don’t  know  about  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  is  the  other  organization  that  is  against  this 
bill. 

Miss  James.  I  think  that  when  we  express  a  preference  for  the  way 
in  which  it  shall  be  done,  that  does  not  put  us  on  record  against  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  will  only  put  it  this  way :  If  a  bill  for  Hells 
Canyon  comes  before  Congress  and  a  witness  says  this  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it,  and  Idaho  Power  Co.  should  build  the  three  dams,  I  conclude 
that  the  witness  is  against  the  Hells  Caynon  Dam.  If  you  come  in 
and  say  it  is  all  very  well  if  Congress  wants  to  be  silly  and  pass  this 
bill,  but  if  it  doesn’t  pass  it,  the  work  can  be  done  by  the  Park  Service. 

Miss  James.  It  would  be  done  by  the  Park  Service. 

Senator  Anderson,  I  do  not  question  your  right  to  testify  against 
it.  I  want  the  import  to  be  clearly  before  us.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
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Albright  and  U.  S.  Grant  and  others  agree  that  this  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it  and  this  bill  should  die. 

Miss  James.  I  took  a  positive  action  and  not  a  negative  one.  We 
said  that  we  preferred  to  see  this  survey  carried  on  by  the  National 
Park  Service  under  the  authorization  of  the  act  of  1936. 

Senator  Anderson.  In  that  fact,  is  the  Agriculture  Department 
permitted  to  participate  ? 

Miss  James.  I  understand  the  reservation  on  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  believe  you  missed  my  question.  You  said 
under  the  act  of  1936? 

Miss  James.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Anderson.  Does  the  act  of  1936  specifically  exclude  the 
National  Forest  Service? 

Miss  James.  It  does  specifically  exclude  the  National  Forest  lands, 
but  since  then,  under  the  general  authorization  in  the  bill  to  cooperate 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  co¬ 
operated  with  the  National  Park  Service  on  various  projects. 

Senator  Anderson.  But  not  on  this  sort  of  project.  On  this  it  is 
excluded. 

Miss  James.  I  don’t  know.  It  is  no  more  excluded  than  it  was  on 
the  other  things. 

Senator  Anderson.  It  is  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1936. 

Miss  James.  The  terms  of  the  act  are  the  same. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  think  that  a  recreation  survey,  if  it  does  not 
include  the  national  forests,  would  not  be  a  good  survey. 

Miss  Jasies.  I  do  not  believe  if  this  procedure  were  used  that  the 
national  forests  would  be  excluded.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  cooperate  as  he  already  has  on  projects  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Sei’vice.  I  may  be  wrong. 

Senator  Anderson.  Surely.  You  can  also  say  that  the  Bureau  of 
Keclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  cooperated  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  projects  or  a  hundred  projects,  and  then  if  you  pass  one  and  say 
but  they  shall  not  cooperate  in  this,  then  they  shall  not  cooperate. 
This  is  one  under  the  act  of  1936  that  says  that  shall  not.  Therefore, 
when  you  say  you  want  the  act  of  1936  you  want  the  F orest  Service  out 
of  a  survey  of  recreation. 

Miss  James.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  admit.  But  I  understand  that 
legal  counsel  has  given  the  opinion  that  the  Forest  Service  could 
cooperate. 

Senator  Anderson.  Can  we  have  the  benefit  of  that  legal  counsel? 
Wlio  was  it  ? 

Miss  James.  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  It  was  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  certainly  cannot  do  it  on  the  suspicion. 
They  either  have  or  they  have  not. 

^liss  James.  I  understand  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
had  legal  advice  to  that  effect.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  names  and  dates. 
I  am  not  in  the  Department.  I  am  a  bit  on  the  outside. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  add.  The  question  came  up  in  the  House 
hearings  about  whether  this  survey  would  lead  to  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  coordinated  administration  of  recreation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  or  would  not.  I  did  want  to  put  us  on  record  on  that 
question. 
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There  have  been,  as  you  know,  pending  bills  to  create  a  Division  of 
Recreation  in  the  Federal  Government.  We  have  opposed  those  bills, 
so  has  the  National  Conference  on  State  Pai’ks,  because  it  is  our  belief 
that  jurisdiction  runs  with  the  land  and  slioidd  not  be  settled  according 
to  activities.  So  that  it  would  be  our  hope  that  however  this  survey 
was  made  it  would  not  lead  to  any  administrative  agency  in  charge  of 
recreational  activities.  That  we  have  gone  into  very  fully  over  quite 
a  long  period  of  years. 

Senator  Anderson.  Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  that  suggests  that  ? 

Miss  James.  There  is  not  a  thing.  I  would  not  have  thought  of 
bringing  it  up  except  that  the  counsel  for  the  House  committee  asked 
so  many  of  the  witnesses  about  that  point  that  I  thought  perhaps  it 
was  just  as  well  for  us  to  mention  it. 

No,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  I  wmdd  see  that  would  do  that. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Miss  James.  Thank  you  for  listening. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  regret  to  find  the  Planning  and  Civic  Associ¬ 
ation  so  strongly  in  opposition  to  the  things  that  these  other  groups 
have  desired. 

Miss  James.  We  do  think  of  ours  as  not  being  in  opposition  but  as 
being  for  what  we  stated. 

Senator  Anderson.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  C.  A.  Storm. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  A.  STORM,  PORT  SHELDON  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Mr.  Storm.  I  would  also  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Merchant.  Knowing 
that  the  time  is  short  we  will  submit  our  file  and  not  go  into  the  entire 
brief. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  others  on  this  committee  for  having 
the  foresight  to  plan  for  the  future  recreational  needs  of  the  Nation  by 
s]5onsoring  bill  S.  846,  which  proposes  to  establish  a  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Review  Commission.  The  need  for  such  a  bill  is  great 
from  the  standpoint  that  our  population  is  increasing,  people  have 
more  and  more  leisure  time  to  spend  in  our  already  hard-pressed  recre¬ 
ational  areas,  and  industrial  developments  are  taking  away  at  a  large 
rate  the  very  areas  which  we  should  be  preserving  for  the  future. 

Positive  action  aimed  at  conserving  these  rapidly  dwindling  re- 
soui’ces  cannot  begin  too  soon. 

"We  represent  a  group  of  people  who  have  a  specific  interest  in  your 
proposed  bill  and  we  attach  a  copy  of  our  Port  Sheldon  story  which 
goes  into  some  detail  on  a  specific  case  which  we  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  a  case  which  we  believe  illustrates  very  graphically  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  the  losses  of  our  recreational  areas. 

We  come  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  30  miles  west  of  us  is  Little 
Pidgeon  Lake.  It  is  a  very  tiny  lake  of  about  200  acres.  We  were  a 
very  happy  community.  It  is  a  resort  of  long  standing.  It  has  a  his¬ 
tory  dating  back  to  the  early  1900’s. 

Port  Sheldon  today  is  a  resort  made  up  largely  of  cottage  owners 
and  permanent  residents,  roughly  120.  I  might  say  that  they  are 
made  up  mostly  of  people  of  very  moderate  means.  To  many  families 
the  cottages  represent  a  considerable  investment.  To  each  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  way  of  life.  Many  people  from  cities  of  Michigan  and  ad- 
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joiiiinfr  States  have  enjoyed  vacations  of  rest  and  relaxation  at  Pidireon 
Lake. 

The  peculiar  tiling  about  Ihdjreon  Lake  is  that  it  is  fed  by  l’id<reon 
River  and  it  empties  into  Lake  Michigan  through  a  very  narrow  sandy 
channel,  which  is  often  .‘shiftin';.  The  beautiful  featiire  of  Pid^reoli 
Lake  is  the  fact  that  50  percent  of  the  time  Lake  Michi<;an  is  too  rou^h 
and  too  cold  for  swimmin<r  or  boating.  That  makes  our  120  families 
so  dependent  on  Pidgeon  Lake  for  their  recreation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on  hot  summer  nights  in  the  warm 
shallow  channel  leading  into  Lake  ^Michigan  from  Pidgeon  Lake  as 
many  as  500  bathers  have  been  known  to  have  been  in  the  channel  at 
one  time,  d'his  is  the  ai-ea  that  is  in  danger. 

Tn  the  fall  of  1054  and  the  spring  of  1055 - 

Senator  A  n'dkiisox.  Let  me  say  to  you,  that  what  we  are  primai’ily 
interested  in  in  this  testimony  and  this  bill  is  a  survey  of  recreation 
needs.  I  know  your  problem  and  difficulties  with  it — I  think  you 
relate  it  to  a  need  for  a  coi-related  program,  but  we  have  witnesses 
who  want  to  testify  on  the  bill.  You  ought  to  submit  that  part  of 
your  story  which  relates  to  your  particular  problem  to  us. 

^fr.  Storw.  I'hank  you.  (^ould  1  go  into  very  briefly  the  reason 
we  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  another  recreational  spot  hut 
to  give  you  just  a  couj)le  of  brief  facts  t 

Senator  Andkksox.  Yes. 

!Mr.  Storji.  -That  is,  as  to  what  we  suggest  could  he  done  to  pre¬ 
serve  it. 

A  mysterious  land  buyer  began  acquiring  some  land  in  the  Pidgeon 
Creek  area  5  miles  north  of  Pidgeon  Lake.  We  have  that  in  our  pic¬ 
ture.  We  would  like  to  stress  that  this  same  land  buyer  was  interested 
in  this  area  with  no  natural  lake,  no  natural  harbor.  Mysteriously 
the  site  also  was  abandoned.  They  o])tioned  quite  a  large  portion  of 
land. 

The  important  thing  is  that  there  was  no  natural  harbor  or  lake 
there.  This  is  5  miles  north  of  Pidgeon  Lake. 

Very  suddenh"  in  1955,  the  land  buyer  for  this  mysterious  company 
was  taken  to  the  Holman  property  as  being  available  for  industrial 
use,  which  lies  immediate  north  of  Pidgeon  Lake.  It  is  a  half  mile 
area  of  fairly  flat  land  immediate  on  Pidgeon  Lake.  The  land  buyer 
stated  this  is  exactly  what  the  client  needed.  No  one  believed  then  that 
Pidgeon  Lake  was  in  jeopardy.  In  fact  we  did  not  know  until  last 
year  that  Pidgeon  Lake  was. 

When  it  became  known  that  Consumers  was  the  land  buyer,  we 
immediately  had  conferences  with  them  to  see  what  their  plans  were. 
IVe  can  show  you  with  our  illustrations  of  what  they  have  planned. 

Pidgeon  Lake  would  be  nothing  but  an  elongated  channel  for  their 
coal  boats  to  come  into  Pidgeon  Lake,  unload  their  huge  coal  piles  on 
the  long  shore  of  the  lake,  with  huge  breakwaters  running  out  into 
Lake  INIichigan.  Our  channel  area  would  be  completely  eliminated 
and  because  of  the  features  of  the  27-foot  deep  channel  it  would  bring 
the  bottom  water  of  Lake  Michigan  into  Pidgeon  Lake  cooling  it  to 
roughly  40°  or  45°,  which  would  make  it  unsuitable  for  swimming. 
AVe  have  had  visitors  to  the  site.  I  might  add  that  one  of  the  visitors 
we  had  was  a  man  who  in  M^orld  AVar  TI  built  harbors  throughout  the 
entire  Pacific  area.  He  said  this  is  silly.  Consumers  could  put  their 
own  unloading  facilities  right  on  Pidgeon  Lake  on  their  own  property 
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at  much  less  cost  than  they  could  dredge  out  all  of  Pidgeon  Lake,  put 
their  generating  station  in  the  same  place,  and  still  not  keep  Pidgeon 
Lake  for  all  the  property  owners  on  it. 

This  they  have  refused  to  consider  at  all,  just  telling  us  that  it  would 
cost  from  5  to  15  million  dollars  to  do. 

Our  point  is  this:  As  I  said,  we  are  all  people  of  modest  means. 
When  we  are  pressured  by  a  large  corporation  like  Consumers  Power 
Co.  to  either  sell  our  land  that  they  need  on  their  terms  or  face 
possible  condenmation  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  resist.  We  would  like 
to  make  just  these  few  more  statements - 

Senator  Anderson.  I  do  say  again  this  is  a  private  quarrel  and  we 
are  not  in  it,  only  as  it  relates  to  the  general  need  of  trying  to  preserve 
these  recreational  areas.  I  do  think  if  you  have  additional  comments 
they  might  be  submitted  for  the  record.  Everybody  that  is  on  the 
committee  other  than  me  is  going  to  have  to  read  it  anyhow.  I  have 
already  been  over  this  ground  many  times  and  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Merchant.  Might  I  ask,  Senator,  if  any  survey  according  to 
the  way  you  prepared  your  bill  would  be  aimed  at  concluding  a  review 
or  evaluation  of  the  primary  sources  of  encroachment  upon  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  What  the  Commission  would  do  I  am  not  able 
to  say.  The  power  of  the  Commission  in  the  bill  is  pretty  extensive. 
Naturally  they  will  look  into  the  encroachment  of  all  the  wildlife  and 
recreation  areas  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Merchant.  It  would  not  be  just  limited  to  an  evaluation  of 
what  recreational  areas  and  facilities  remain  ? 

Senator  Anderson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  limited  because  I  say  they 
have  to  know  eventually  how  much  recreation  areas  we  are  going  to 
need.  Before  they  lose  any  of  those  recreation  areas,  the  future  use 
for  them  would  need  to  be  pointed  out.  I  think  this  population  study 
and  survey  of  recreational  needs  would  show  it. 

I  think  this  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  we  use  it. 

Mr.  Storm.  That  was  our  intention  of  bringing  it  before  this  com¬ 
mittee.  We  know  that  your  bill  is  for  long-range  planning  which  we 
endorse.  Our  only  hope  of  defeating  this  is  public  opinion.  If  any 
of  you  in  your  high  position  could  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  officers  of  the  Consumers  Power  Co.,  it  would  greatly  help  us.  We 
would  invite  any  member  of  your  committee  to  visit  the  site,  as  being 
a  prime  example  of  the  very  thing  you  bill  is  aimed  at. 

Lastly,  if  you  would  have  any  suggestion  where  we  may  turn  for 
additional  help  we  would  appreciate  it.  We  need  the  help  and  we 
need  it  badly. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  suggest  that  the  staff  take  a  look  and  see  if 
there  is  any  place  we  can  help  and  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Storm.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Your  folder  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  files  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Lifton. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FRED  B.  LIFTON,  LEGISLATIVE  COORDINATOR, 
OUTBOARD  BOATING  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Lifi'on.  I  would  like  to  appear  before  this  coiuniittee  to  ex¬ 
press  our  sui)port  in  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

My  formal  statement  has  been  prepared  by  my  oflice  in  Chicago  and 
should  be  in  the  mail  some  time  here  today. 

Senator  Andeiisox.  It  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Fred  B.  Lifton  of  the  Outboard  Boating  Clue  of  Americ.v  on 
Legislation  to  Create  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 

The  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America  is  the  national  association  of  boating 
enthusiasts  and  outboard  manufacturers.  Its  members  include  individual  boat¬ 
ers,  aflaiiated  boating  clubs,  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  water  skiing  clubs, 
dealers  in  boating  equipment  and  supplies,  manufacturers  of  boating  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  manufacturers  of  outboard  boats,  motors  and  trailers. 

OBC  directs  almost  all  of  its  efforts  and  expimds  almost  all  of  its  funds  toward 
serving  the  boating  public.  These  efforts  include  boating  safety  education, 
fishery  research,  improvement  of  ivaterfront  facilities,  and  conservation  and 
expansion  of  waterway  resources.  The  activities  of  OBC  demonstrate  our 
concern  for  anything  affecting  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  further 
enjoy  our  outdoor  recreational  resources. 

A  few  short  weeks  ago  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America  testified  before 
this  committee  on  legislation  to  create  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re.sources 
Review'  Commission.  AVe  vigorously  supported  the  principle  of  a  prompt  in- 
•  ventory  of  our  outdor  recreational  resources,  while  at  the  same  time  urging  a 
continual  effort  to  provdde  adequate  facilities  without  delay.  This  latter  legis¬ 
lation — which  has  now  been  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit¬ 
tee — encompasses  wilderness  areas  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  w'hich  are  to  be  studied  and  presumably  improved  and  expanded. 

We  would  certainly  agree  without  reservation  that  the  preservation  of  wilder¬ 
ness  areas  in  reasonable  acreage  and  in  areas  within  our  national  forests  and 
parks  that  are  most  conducive  to  such  laud  use  is  highly  commendable.  How¬ 
ever,  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  areas  to  be  so 
set  aside. 

Without  minimizing  the  importance  of  preserving  our  great  wilderness,  let  us 
never  forget  that  the  primary  purpose  in  so  doing  is  to  provide  another  health¬ 
ful  outdoor  recreation  outlet  for  the  American  people.  Our  outdoor  recreational 
resources  are  unfortunately  not  unlimited.  They  are  in  fact  already  overtaxed, 
and  the  anticipated  demands  of  even  the  next  5  and  10  years  stagger  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Hence,  the  question  is  not  only  the  desirability  of  maintaining  w’ilderness 
areas  per  se,  but  the  extent  to  w'hich  the  removal  of  these  areas  further  di¬ 
minishes  already  limited  lands  and  play  areas.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
desirability  of  having  an  unspoiled  wilderness  to  face  the  fact  that  only  a  rela¬ 
tive  few  are  able,  or  are  of  a  mind,  to  enjoy  it.  By  far  the  overw'helming  num¬ 
ber  of  American  people  prefer  to  take  their  recreation  in  a  manner  which  to 
them  is  not  quite  so  arduous. 

One  of  the  important  reasons  we  have  supported  the  creation  of  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review'  Commission  is  that  such  a  group  bodes 
well  to  be  able  to  establish  a  proper  balance  of  interest.  Now  we  have  little  to 
go  on  beyond  abstractions  with  which  it  is  perforce  difficult  to  quarrel.  The 
tendency  is  to  yield  to  makeshift  compromises  to  accommodate  the  views  of  the 
groups  more  efficiently  organized  to  scream  the  loudest  and  the  longest.  Hence, 
we  urge  the  deferment  of  this  legislation  pending  the  early  results  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  national  stocktaking  of  our  recreation  resources. 
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This  delay  certainly  is  in  no  respect  fatal  to  the  interests  of  wilderness  protec¬ 
tion.  as  even  the  stanchest  proponents  of  the  instant  bills  agree  that  at  the  jn-esent 
time  the  administrative  agencies  are  doing  a  good  job  in  protecting  wilderness 
within  their  particular  domains. 

This  acknowledgment  of  existing  adequacy  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Service, 
the  National  Park  Service  and  other  administrative  agencies  involved  strikes  us 
as  somewhat  of  an  incongruity :  It  is  difficiilt  to  comprehend  the.  need  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  successfully  working  system  by  interjecting  a  new  layer  of  govern¬ 
ment  (the  proposed  Wilderness  Preservation  Council)  of  limited  authority  and 
purpose. 

We  wish  also  to  affirmatively  and  particularly  object  to  language  in  the  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  (sec.  8  (b)  )  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  motorboats  in  wil¬ 
derness  areas,  and  which  elsewhere  (sec.  3  (c)  (2) )  treats  existing  use  of  motor- 
boats  as  a  nonconforming  use.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  value  of  such  a  statu- 
toi-y  prohibition. 

By  virtue  of  the  mountainous  character  of  some  wilderness  areas,  it  may  be 
impossible  or  undersirable  to  use  motorboats.  In  other  places  where  limited  use 
of  motorboats  is  pos.sible,  nature  itself  will  dictate  the  reasonable  use  (e.  g., 
where  portages  are  required,  persons  will  olwiously  strive  to  use  only  a  smaller 
and  lighter  motor).  Where  particular  and  unusual  conditions  might  prevail, 
the  best  solution  is  disposition  by  administrative  regulations.  Express  congres¬ 
sional  language,  necessarily  inflexible  in  operation,  is  hardly  necessary. 

Finally,  there  are  wilderness  areas  where  water  is  the  natural  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Because  the  Indians  were  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
convey  themselves  by  canoe  seems  little  reason  to  require  modern-day  Americans 
to  adopt  this  exact  type  of  behavior.  Presumably,  the  purpose  of  creating  wilder¬ 
ness  areas  is  not  to  make  these  a  paradise  for  canoeists  only.  There  are  hardly 
enough  adherents  of  canoeing  to  ju.stify  the  setting  aside  of  millions  of  acres  for 
their  exclusive  benefit.  If  we  are  to  encourage  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  wilder¬ 
ness  areas  hy  greater  numbers  of  Americans,  we  ought  where  possible  to  permit 
them  to  more  readily  traverse  the  wilderness  in  other  than  17  century  style. 

Comfort  is  not  the  only  factor.  Safety  and  prudence  also  dictate  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  today’s  effiecient  outboard  motor.  These  provide  the  necessar.v  safety 
factor  in  the  event  of  sudden  storms  or  injury  to  a  participant. 

We  would  hazard  most  sportsmen  who  plan  to  rise  these  areas  would  be  un¬ 
happy  if  we  were  also  to  outlaw  the  use  of  canned  foods  and  bottled  beverages, 
modern  camping  equipment,  etc.  They  would  say  we  would  be  ridiculous  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  taking  along  modern  medicines  and  other  personal  conveniences. 
Such  a  suggestion  would  “drawing  the  line  too  closely.”  We  humbly  suggest  that 
many  of  the  wilderness  advocates  are  themselves  “drawing  the  line  too  closely” 
in  refusing  to  accept  other  modern  conveniences  whose  effect  on  the  wilderness 
would  be  inconsequential.  “Unspoiled”  is,  after  all,  a  relative  and  not  an  absolute 
term. 

Again  we  return  to  the  basic  concept  of  the  function  of  wilderness  areas.  For 
the  limited  few  we  may  wish  to  set  aside  some  areas  where  no  vestige  of  the 
last  300  years  shall  intrude.  Yet  no  one  is  insisting  that  anyone  using  these 
wildnerness  areas  eat.  dress,  fish,  and  Imnt  in  a  manner  exactly  corresponding 
to  our  ancestors.  If  there  is  to  be  any  widespread  utilization  and  enjoyment 
of  onr  basic  resources,  perhaps  we  need  a  modified  form  of  wilderness.  Here 
we  should  certainly  permit  limited  access  by  water  and  even  by  road.  We  have 
at  least  the  equal  responsibility  of  letting  our  citizens  get  to  and  through  these 
wondei'S  of  nature,  as  in  protecting  nature  in  its  pristine  state  for  its  own  sake. 
V/e  have  embarked  upon  an  ambitious  and  necessary  program  of  improvement 
of  our  national  highwa.vs.  It  borders  upon  the  ludicrous  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  provide  roads  for  peoifie  to  get  to  recreational  areas  easily  and  quickly, 
and  then  leave  them  high  and  dry. 

We  believe  many  conservationists  are  impelled  to  take  the  somewhat  extreme 
position  of  setting  aside  large  areas  for  absolute  wilderness  protection  because 
in  the  past  many  of  onr  scenic  sites  and  resources  have  been  ruthlessly  exploited 
and  destroyed  by  interests  whose  only  concern  is  with  maximum  profit.  This 
ignores  the  fact  that  we  can — if  we  wish — control  this  commercialization  of  our 
precious  natural  resource  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  for  large  numbers 
of  Americans  to  enjoy  these  wild  and  primitive  areas.  The  presence  of  a  motor¬ 
boat  or  even  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  some  areas  does  not  have  to  mean  that  there 
will  also  be  a  bevy  of  filling  stations,  hotdog  stands,  and  billboards.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  motorboats  have  any  destructive  effects  on  the  flora  or 
fauna  of  these  areas. 
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W(*  ill  no  way  condone  vandalism  iiiKin  our  natural  resources.  We  stand 
fours(|uar«‘  beliind  all  desirable  and  reasonable  conservation  measures.  We  do 
not  iM-lieve  this  attitude  in  any  way  conllicts  with  the  adoption  of  a  wildnerness 
liolic.v  acceptable  to  a  broader  base  of  our  population.  We  deem  it  unrealistic 
and  hijihl.v  uninH'essar.v  to  adojit  as  a  iiolicy  the  prohibition  of  all  modern  modes 
of  transport  irresiiective  of  the  specilic  conditions  that  prevail. 

We  ajrrei*  a  rc'view  of  our  wildnerness  resources  along  with  others  iKUdaining 
to  outdoor  recreation  is  much  n<‘ed(‘d  at  this  time. 

A  p)od  deal  of  careful  thinking  on  the  subject  is  certainly  required.  As  present 
miministrative  policies  art*  b.v  far  and  large  effective,  nti  basic  change  in  our 
wilderness  policy  should  be  authorized  until  we  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
cfinsider  the  results  of  the  national  inventory  of  our  outdoor  resources. 

Mr.  Lirrox.  M}-  name  is  Fred  B.  Lifton.  1  am  here  representing 
the  Outhoartl  Jioating  ('Inh  of  Ameria.  That  title  may  he  somewhat 
inisleitding  if  you  don't  understand  what  OBC  as  it  is  generally  known 
in  boating  circles  stands  for.  We  are  both  a  trade  association  repre¬ 
senting  the  primary  jiroducers  of  outboard  motors,  outboard  boats 
and  boiit  trailers,  but  we  are  jilso  a  consumer  organization  si)ending 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  the  fields  of  educating  people  in 
water  safety,  in  j)romoting  sensible  and  enfoirible  boating  legislation, 
in  developing  facilities  and  doing  all  things  that  we  think  will  better 
boating  in  this  country. 

1  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  tlie  many  reasoiis  why  S.  846 
should  be  promptly  adopted  by  the  Congress.  1  think  the  bill  speaks 
for  it.self  extremely  well.  The  value  of  an  inventory  or  stocktaking 
is  A'ery  great,  as  emphasized  this  morning.  1  think  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation  because  we  have  had  a 
phenomenal  growth  in  tlie  past  few  years. 

I  can't  speak  for  all  aspects.  1  can  speak  for  boating  because  it  has 
increased  several  hundred  percent  in  the  past  decade.  Today,  for 
example,  there  are  over  5  million  outboard  motors  in  use.  We  know 
that  there  are  at  least  million  ])eople,  i)erhaps  considerably  more, 
who  each  year  particii)ate  in  outboard  boating  in  more  than  an  ofi'hand 
manner. 

We  have  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  concept  of  family  boating 
in  the  past  few  years  that  is  very,  very  important  and  we  would  like 
to  see  continue.  The  thing  that  disturbs  us  most  today  is  the  lack  of 
boating  facilities.  We  are  literally  losing  ground  with  each  passing 
day  and  something  must  be  done  very  promptly. 

The  only  fears,  if  you  can  call  them  that,  that  we  have  about  this 
legislation  is  that  some  persons  might  think  that  taking  an  iiiA’entory 
means  standing  still  in  our  other  programs.  There  is  other  legisla¬ 
tion  pending  before  this  Congress  which  is  extremely  important  in 
promoting  and  developing  recreation  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  are  other  programs  that  are  underway  by  the  public  agencies 
and  private  groups  that  must  keep  on  going  if  we  are  not  going  to 
fall  farther  and  farther  behind. 

We  look  very  much  to  this  program  to  advance  the  cause  of  recrea¬ 
tion  in  several  fields.  We  feel  right  today,  to  take  several  examples, 
that  recreation  is  getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick,  if  you  will.  For 
example,  in  the  determination  of  the  economic  value  of  harbor  proj¬ 
ects,  there  is  a  gx-eat  tendency  to  value  the  movement  of  a  few  tons 
of  fish  for  commercial  purposes  while  ignoring  almost  completely 
the  activities  of  thousands  of  recreational  boat  users. 

There  is  a  teixdency  to  close  off  miles  and  miles  of  existing  and 
potential  navigable  waterways  through  the  construction  of  fixed-span 
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bridges.  We  think  the  entire  concept  of  wilderness  legislation  has  to 
be  examined  very,  very  carefully  so  we  are  sure  we  are  using  our 
limited  natural  resources  for  the  greatest  good. 

We  would  point  out  also  that  there  are  many  private  organizations 
in  the  field  who  could  be  of  aid  to  this  Commission.  We  would  offer 
the  full  resources  of  OBC. 

We  have  a  very  complete  program  statistically  speaking  showing 
who  purchases  boating  equipment,  where  they  purchase  it,  why,  down 
to  specific  counties  and  metropolitan  areas ;  we  have  an  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  existing  boating  facilities.  We  think  we  could  tell  this  Com¬ 
mission  in  fairly  detailed  fashion  where  the  greatest  need  for  future 
facilities  exists. 

We  believe  very,  very  much  in  this  program.  We  think  it  can  help 
us.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  help  the  Commission  wherever  we 
can.  We  think  water  resources  is  very  frankly  the  nub  of  outdoor 
recreation.  There  are  many  problems  that  have  to  be  solved  and  we 
all  have  to  work  very  hard  and  very  quickly. 

Commently  only  upon  the  various  suggestions  advanced  today  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  these  suggested  amendments,  I  would  say  that  we  would  not  look 
favorably  upon  any  of  the  suggested  amendments.  I  think  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  committee  were  most  telling  in  that  regard. 

One  that  was  not  discussed,  the  length  of  time  of  study,  I  Imow  this 
is  a  very  comprehensive  thing,  but  if  anything  we  would  like  to  see  the 
time  shortened  rather  than  lengthened.  We  need  the  information 
quickly. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
offer  the  services  of  these  groups  because  they  will  be  needed  and  cer¬ 
tainly  water  is  a  great  recreational  asset  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Ltfton.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Choate, 
secretary.  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  which  will  be  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufactut!er’s,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1957. 

Hon  James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Msiilar  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Murray  :  Thank  you  for  your  notification  concerning  the  hear¬ 
ings  to  he  held  on  May  15  by  your  committee  on  S.  846,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission.  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  conserving  the  time  of  the  committee,  we  have  elected  to  file  this 
statement  with  the  request  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  official  record. 

The  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  is  a  non¬ 
profit  trade  association  which  was  formed  in  1904  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  its  members  as  manufacturers  of  pleasure  boats,  engines,  and 
motors,  and  all  kinds  and  types  of  gear  and  accessories  that  go  on  or  in  pleasure 
boats.  Today,  we  have  335  members,  all  of  whom  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  recreational  boating  in  the  United  States.  We  are  the  only  national  asso¬ 
ciation  representing  all  types  of  boatbuilders  and  engine  manufacturers,  i.  e., 
inboard  and  outboard. 

The  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  favors  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  S.  846,  which  would  establish  a  commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  resources  of  the  United  States ;  both  land  and  water.  Such  a  study  seems 
to  us  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  as  the  most  logical  means  of  assuring 
intelligent  planning  for  the  long  range  use  by  the  many  millions  of  our  citizens 
who,  in  one  form  or  another,  seek  outdoor  recreation.  Our  interest  in  such  a 
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study  becomes  quite  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  in  lO.'fl  an  estimated 
28  million  persons  in  the  United  States  took  part  in  recreational  boating,  or 
about  17  percent  of  all  persons  living  in  continental  United  States.  Additionally, 
there  were  an  estimated  i),!171,000  pleasure  craft  in  existence  in  this  country 
in  1956  or  1  for  every  28  persons.  Routing  today,  is  unquestionably  the  Nation’s 
No.  1  family  sport  and  all  signs  indicate  hirther  growth  and  participation.  We 
are  enclosing  herewith  the  complete  1956  statistics  on  boating  as  compiled  by 
the  industry  advisory  committee  on  statistics  of  our  association. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  water  areas  where  boating  is  conducted  or  may 
potentially  be  conducted  are  included  in  the  definition  of  “outdoor  recreation 
resources”  in  section  2  (2)  of  S.  846.  This  recognition  of  boating,  together 
with  a  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  boating  as  a  hunily  recreational  activity, 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of  both  the  industry  and  sport  of 
boating  are  an  integral  part  of  the  study  contemplated  by  S.  846.  We  sincerely 
hope  your  committee  shares  our  view  in  this  regard. 

Please  be  advised  that  our  association  is  prepared  to  suggest  the  services  of 
outstanding  individuals  from  the  industry  and  sport  to  .serve  on  either  the 
Commission  itself  or  the  advisory  council.  Moreover,  our  paid  staff,  both  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  are  available  to  assist  in  the  study,  in  any  way 
possible. 

A  similar  statement  was  filed  with  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  when  they  conducted  hearings  on  H.  R.  3594,  the  companion 
legislation  in  the  House  to  S.  846. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Joseph  E.  Choate, 

Secretary. 


Senator  Anderson.  On  ]\rarch  12,  1957,  ISIr.  Ival  Y.  Goslin,  enjri- 
neer-secretary  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Commission,  at  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  wrote  Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  asking  to  be  notified  when  hearings  were  scheduled  on  this 
bill— S.  846. 

Senator  Chavez  forwarded  his  letter  to  Senator  James  E.  Murray  by 
“inside  mail” — a  mail  service  within  the  building  here. 

By  mistake,  it  went  to  Bepresentative  James  C.  Murray,  who  opened 
it  by  mistake,  Avrote  “Wrong  Murray”  on  it,  and  gave  it  back  to  the 
post  office. 

SomehoAv,  the  letter  got  addres,sed  to  James  E.  Murray  at  2992  West 
S3d  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  At  that  address,  it  was  marked  “Not  here” 
and  gh’en  back  to  the  post  office. 

The  letter  then  went  out  to  Montana,  back  here,  back  to  James  C. 
Murray,  back  to  Chicago  and  finally,  after  2  months,  to  Senator  James 
E.  Murray. 

The  letter  reached  Senator  Murray  at  10 :  80  a.  m.  today — too  late 
to  notify  Mr.  Goslin  at  Grand  Junction  so  he  could  testify. 

We  regret  he  has  not  been  notified,  but  we  will  put  Mr.  Goslin’s  letter 
to  Senator  Chavez  in  the  record.  The  letter  is  an  endorsement  of 
S.  846. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 


Upper  Colorado  River  Commi.s.sion, 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  March  12, 1957. 

Hon.  Dennis  Chavez, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Chavez  :  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  at  its  meeting 
February  28,  1957,  discussed  several  bills  that  are  now  pending  in  the  Congress, 
and  which.  If  enacted  into  law,  would  materially  affect  the  development  of  the 
water  and  land  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  especially  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

The  commission  is  officially  on  record  as  supporting  S.  846  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  .Anderson  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senators  Murray,  Watkins, 
Carroll,  Barrett,  Kuchel,  Allott,  Neuberger,  and  Mundt,  and  H.  R.  3594,  intro- 
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duced  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Engle  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Review  Commission. 

The  commissioners  are  unanimously  and  vigorously  opposed  to  H.  R.  500  (Say¬ 
lor)  which  would  establish  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Council.  It  is  also  opposed  to  other  similar  or 
identical  bills  such  as  H.  R.  361  (O’Hara  of  Illinois)  ;  H.  R.  540  (Baldwin)  ;  H.  R. 
906  (Reuss)  ;  H.  R.  1960  (Metcalf),  and  H.  R.  21(12  (Miller)  which  may  have 
been  introduced  in  either  the  Senate  or  House. 

If  and  when  hearings  are  held  on  any  of  the  above-mentioned  bills,  the  com¬ 
mission  desires  to  be  notified  in  order  that  it  may  submit  the  appropriate  testi¬ 
mony. 

Sincerely  yours. 


IvAL  V.  Goslin, 
Engineer-Secretary. 


Senator  Anderson.  ]\Ir.  Brower.  We  are  certainly  glad  to  have  the 
Sierra  Club  here  as  a  witness  before  this  committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  R.  BROWER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  SIERRA  CLUB,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Brower.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

]\[r.  Chairman,  I  have  a  fairly  bulky  statement,  and  if  I  have  the 
committee’s  permission,  I  shall  not  read  all  of  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  would  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Penfold  according 
to  the  printed  record  read  every  word  of  his  statement  and  I  think  he 
did  one  of  the  finest  jobs  of  selectivity  in  a  long  time.  Anything  you 
wish  to  do  in  the  same  pattern  will  be  appreciated  by  the  individual 
now  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Brower.  First  I  should  like  to  summarize,  and  I  have  in  the 
prepared  statement  a  summarj^  that  I  would  read. 

On  behalf  of  several  organizations,  I  have  come  from  San  Francisco 
for  the  special  purpose  of  presenting  testimony  in  supjiort  of  the  out¬ 
door  recreation  resources  review  bill.  Those  groups  are  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs,  Trustees  for  Conser¬ 
vation,  and  the  Fifth  Biennial  Wilderness  Conference. 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  summarize  my  statement,  as 
well  as  the  functions  of  these  groups,  and  to  present  the  full  statement 
for  the  record ;  I  should  also  appreciate  being  allowed  a  few  days  in 
wdiich  to  present  supplementary  testimony. 

I  want  to  interpolate  hero  the  admiration  of  all  the  organizations 
for  the  good  work  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  and  the  good  work 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  in  bringing  it  to  where  it  is  now. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Sierra  Club,  founded  in  1892  by  John  Muir,  is  perhaps  the  old¬ 
est  organization  in  the  country  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  scenic 
resources.  Its  headquarters  are  in  San  Francisco,  and  its  11,500  mem¬ 
bers  come  from — and  live  in — almost  all  the  States  and  prospective 
States.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America, 
of  which  I  am  present  chairman,  and  the  International  Union  for 
Conservation. 

The  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs,  with  which  the  Sierra 
Club  is  also  affiliated,  brings  together  some  30  outdoor  groups  in  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Washington,  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  membership  is  about  30,000.  Dr.  Karl  Onthank,  of  Eugene, 
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Oreg.,  is  the  federation  president  and  has  asked  me  to  speak  here  in  its 
behalf. 

Trustees  for  Conservation  is  a  task  force  of  51  nationally  known 
conservationists  orfranized  in  San  Francisco  late  in  1954  to  ^ive  special 
assistance  to  the  nationwide  etlort  in  conservation  education.  There 
is  no  jieneral  membership.  It  is  supimrted  by  small  and  modest  dona¬ 
tions  from  consei-vationists  all  over  the  countiy  in  response  to  calls 
for  help  on  specitic  tasks.  'FFC's  two  primary  tasks  now  consist  of 
supporting  the  National  AVilderness  Pi-eservation  System  proposal 
and  the  companion  measure  now  before  you.  From  time  to  time  I  rep¬ 
resent  the  trustees  in  AVashin^ton. 

The  Fifth  Biennial  AA'ilde  mess  Conference  is  more  of  an  occasion 
than  an  organization.  The  Sierra  Club  has  sjjonsored  all  five,  but 
has  been  only  one  v()ice  in  many  which  the  conference  recommenda¬ 
tions  represent.  This  last  March  14  and  15  the  conference  was  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  the 
Federation  of  AA'estern  Outdoor  Clubs,  the  Izaak  AA’’alton  League,  the 
National  Parks  Association,  and  the  AVilderness  Society,  with  a  fur¬ 
ther  major  contribution  from  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
I'he  National  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service  generously  provided 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the  conference.  In  all,  416  con¬ 
servationists  and  resource  managers  met,  coming  from  120  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  two  chief  subjects  of  the  fifth  conference  were  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  scenic  o])en  spaces  for  outdoor  recreation  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  wilderness.  The  conference  recommendation  quoted  herein 
was  voted  unanimously,  it  being  understood  that  representatives  of 
the  five  Federal  land-management  agencies  would  need  to  be  recorded 
at  that  time  as  abstaining  from  voting.  One  of  the  conference  sum- 
marizers  was  Marshall  Dana,  former  president  of  the  National  Recla¬ 
mation  Association  and  ])resent  chairman  of  the  recreation  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Committee. 


SUilitARY  OF  STATEMEXT 

1.  In  January  of  1956,  after  many  months’  preliminary  study,  the 
Sierra  Club  pi'oposed  a  scenic  resources  review,  in  which  conserva¬ 
tionists  would  try  to  look  ahead  as  far  as  the  producers  of  commodities 
have  been  looking,  in  order  to  find  out  what  scenic  resources  are  left, 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  future’s  need  for  them,  and  to  devise  ways 
of  protecting  them  in  time.  By  “scenic  resources”  we  mean  certain 
outdoor  recreational  resources — parks,  wilderness,  and  wildlife  and 
the  recreation  derived  from  them,  as  my  full  statement  explains  in 
detail. 

2.  AA’^e  believe  that  the  present  legislation  provides  a  way  to  climb 
the  first  two  steps  sought  in  the  scenic  resources  review : 

( 1 )  To  obtain  an  inventory ;  and 

(2)  To  project  future  need. 

There  are  other  ways,  to  be  sure,  but  this  legislation  is  an  excellent 
way,  and  we  support  it,  knowing  that  in  this  situation  timely  action 
is  better  than  delayed  perfection. 

3.  AA"e  feel  strongly  that  the  commission’s  effort  should  make  the 
most  of,  but  not  supplant,  other  conservation  programs  now  before 
the  Congress.  For  example: 

{a)  The  National  AA'ilderness  System  :  No  matter  what  data  the  in¬ 
ventory  may  later  develop,  we  nekl  now  to  have  Congress  recognize 
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and  protect  wilderness  that  has  already  been  designated,  and  for 
which  the  future’s  expanded  population  will  have  more  need  than 
there  will  be  land  enough  to  supply.  Existing  protection  has  been 
well  pioneered  by  the  executive  branch;  but  wilderness,  since  it  can 
be  wild  only  once,  needs  the  further,  responsive  protection  which  only 
the  legislative  branch  can  provide. 

Senator  Anderson.  Do  you  think  there  needs  to  be  additional  legis¬ 
lation  on  wilderness  areas  at  this  time?  I  have  had  that  question 
raised.  It  does  not  need  legislation  as  much  as  it  does  enforcement  of 
existing  regulations. 

Mr.  Brower.  We  feel  it  needs  legislation  and  very  strongly  so.  We 
will  be  presenting  that  case  when  the  bills  providing  for  that  are  up 
for  hearing. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brower,  (b)  Mission  66,  Operation  Outdoors,  and  Operation 
Waterfowl :  Although  there  are  extremely  important  forward-looking 
aspects  to  these  programs,  they  essentially  amount  to  catching  up  on 
a  backlog  of  conservation  work  that  has  been  needed  since  well  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  World  War  II.  There  is  serious  danger  of  irretriev¬ 
able  loss  if  they  are  delayed.  For  these  programs  action  is  needed, 
not  further  study — although  we  shall  all  be  interested  in  the  detail 
of  the  actions,  and  from  time  to  time  we  shall  probably  ask  for  less 
of  one  kind  of  action  and  more  of  another. 

All  four  of  these  proposals  and  programs,  then,  can  go  on,  and 
we  feel,  should  go  on.  Each  in  its  own  right  can  help  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resource  Review  Commission  in  its  own  study. 

amendment  to  protect  study 

To  protect  the  integrity  of  the  study  proposed  in  this  legislation — 
that  is,  to  prevent  the  Commission’s  3-year  inventory  from  losing  its 
meaning  and  value — we  earnestly  urge  an  amendment  that  would 
in  effect  permit  the  Commission  to  post  a  “closed  dui’ing  inventory”^ 
sign  on  certain  public  lands  which  are  of  high  scenic-resource  potential 
and  which  are  not  now  designated  for  that  purpose.  Such  a  provision 
could  guard  against  prematui’e  commitment  of  these  lands  to  uses 
which  are  not  compatible  with  the  highest  use  the  Commission  would 
wish  to  recommend  for  them. 

Stated  another  way,  these  undesignated  lands  are  the  jewels  of  the 
estate,  which  the  Commission  needs  time  to  count,  to  appraise,  and  to 
plan  to  distribute  fairly  to  the  heirs— all  the  heirs,  not  just  the  oldest, 
the  strongest,  or  the  loudest  of  them  or  those  in  the  biggest  hurry. 

As  a  solution,  therefore,  we  would  suggest  an  amendment  some¬ 
thing  like  this — or  whatever  3mu  feel  would  best  accomplish  the 
objective : 

Amend  section  6  to  add,  at  bottom  of  page  7  of  bill ;  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  (e) ,  the  present  to  be  relettered  (f )  : 

(e)  Pending  conipletion  of  the  inventory  desci’ibed  in  subsection  (a)  herein, 
and  upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (and  of 
other  departments,  as  appropriate)  is  authorized  to  reserve  public  lands  of 
probable  high  scenic,  recreational,  and  scientific  potential  whereon  there  shall 
be  no  intrusion  or  development  that  would  preclude  subsequent  use  of  said 
lands  for  the  highest  public  good  in  accordance  with  criteria  developed  by  the 
Commission  in  the  course  of  the  inventory.  The  Commission  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  said 
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requests,  and  all  reservations  so  provided  for  shall  terminate  June  30,  1900,  or 
six  months  following  the  Commission's  terminal  reimrt  to  the  I’resident  and 
to  the  Congress. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  is  not  an  nnreasonable  request  if  you  com¬ 
pare  it  to  the  fact  that  the  armed  services  reserved  certain  lands  at 
tlie  time  of  tlie  Korean  dilhculties  in  1950  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  l)e  turned  hack  at  the  conclusion  of  activities.  We  found 
out  the  other  day  they  still  have  all  that  land  and  have  not  turned 
it  hack  as  yet.  So  they  are  taking  time  to  study  it.  It  is  not  unusual 
if  they  can  study  one  parcel  of  land  for  military  pur])oses  you  might 
study  another  parcel  of  land  for  recreational  ]uir])oses. 

You  have  not  advocated  a  complete  withdrawal.  You  have  ad¬ 
vocated  a  very  temporary  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Brower.  That  is  correct.  A  temporary  segregation  and  with¬ 
drawal  from  entry  or  whatever  the  proper  language  should  he. 

ARGUMENT 

1.  F'or  example,  if  the  Commission  perceives  early  in  its  inventory 
that  the  spectacular  portion  of  the  California  coast  now  in  the  Hunter- 
Liggett  Military  Reservation  has  noteworthy  or  outstanding  possibil¬ 
ities  for  national-park  status,  and  if  the  Commission’s  projection  of 
future  needs  shows  that  a  national  park  here  may  be  highly  desirable 
and  feasible,  then  a  tool  is  needed  to  see  that  it  does  not  slip  away — for 
example,  to  the  General  Services  Administration  for  disposal  and 
subdivision.  It  needs  to  be  held  until  the  final  report  can  be  ap¬ 
praised. 

If  the  military  were  now  to  decide  that  they  do  not  want  it,  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  provides  it  goes  to  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
disposal,  and  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  hazard  in  that  procedure.  There 
are  real  national  park  values  in  that  stretch  of  coast. 

2.  There  are  many  similar  areas,  already  in  controversy,  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  Commission’s  report  should  be  available  before  irreA'^- 
ocable  decisions  are  made.  For  example.  North  Cascades  of  Wash¬ 
ington — timber  crop  or  park?  Bruces  Eddy — wildlife  range  or  res¬ 
ervoir?  Three  Sisters  AVilderness,  Oreg. — scenic  recreation  and 
wilderness,  or  dam  and  working  circle?  The  Narrows,  Snake  River, 
Wyo.^ — beautiful  highway  and  key  wildlife  range,  or  poAver  dam? 

3.  If  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  commodity  use  and  the  decision 
is  acted  upon,  the  commitment  is  for  all  time. 

•4.  If  the  decision  is  to  reserA’e  judgment  three  years  until  we  have 
better  perspective,  nothing  is  lost  for  3  years  later  on. 

5.  If  after  3  years,  scenic-i’e.source  dedication  Avins  out,  even  that 
decision  Avill  always  be  subject  to  reversal. 

C.  Thus  AAdiat  this  amendment  is  seeking  to  do  amounts  to  asking  3^ 
years’  time  before  deciding  for  all  time. 

7.  Tlie  country  is  not  so  resource-poor  that  everything  must  be  ex¬ 
ploited  noAv,  or  so  rich  in  scenic  resources  that  it  can  squander  them. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  recreational  use  is  now  dispersed 
over  all  our  wild  lands,  whether  they  are  designated  or  not.  That  use 
must  all  be  concentrated  on  Avhatever  open  space  we  can  saA’^e,  which 
Avill  be  far  less  than  we  haA'^e  noAv.  And  to  this  concentration  will  be 
added  tomorroAv’s  heaAuer  load. 
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8.  With  this  amendment,  we  would  end  up  with  three  categories  of 
scenic  open-space  resources,  each  of  which  might  be  figuratively  posted 
as  follows : 

{a)  “Sample — Don’t  Sell” — our  already  dedicated  parks,  monu¬ 
ments,  wild,  wilderness,  and  roadless  areas,  for  which  ther  are  no  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Commercial  resources  in  them  are  too  scant  to  have  a  long- 
range  effect  on  the  Nation’s  economy.  The  scenic  resources  in  them, 
however,  can  perpetually  benefit  the  Nation’s  cultural  welfare  and  the 
enjoyment  of  living. 

(b)  “Closed  during  Inventory”- — areas  that  may  or  may  not  need  to 
be  designated  for  special  preservation.  The  Commission’s  study  will 
help  us  decide  in  a  better  perspective  than  we  have  now. 

(c)  “Business  as  Usual” — everywhere  else. 

To  summarize  my  summary ; 

The  four  groups  in  whose  behalf  I  speak  are  in  support  of  this 
proposal. 

It  is  needed  in  addition  to  the  legislation  for  wilderness  preserva¬ 
tion,  Mission  66,  Operation  Outdoors,  and  Operation  Waterfowl. 

To  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Commission’s  study,  there  should  be 
a  “closed  for  inventory”  proviso  for  certain  lands. 

And  the  job  needs  to  be  started  with  minimum  delay.  Had  you 
people  not  been  working  so  late  here  last  summer,  you  would  have 
known  how  dense  the  vacation  crowds  were  out  beyond  suburbia,  out 
where  the  sceneiw  is.  For  all  that,  'lie  ctirrent  Nation’s  Business 
informs  us  that  half  the  jreople  in  this  country  took  no  vacation  at  all 
last  year.  The  need  becomes  still  more  urgent  when  we  realize  that 
every  minute  there  are  5^  more  people  in  this  country. 

At  that  rate,  there  are  now  several  more  than  there  were  when  I 
stepped  up  to  the  stand ;  and.  thanking  you  for  this  opportunity.  I’ll 
stop  before  it  gets  too  crowded. 

I  would  like  to  supply  a  brief  letter  I  wrote  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  pertaining  to  wliat  the  Sierra  Club  has  done  with  respect 
to  encouraging  wilderness  use. 

Senator  Anderson.  That  material  when  received  will  be  put  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

The  Sierra  Club, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  2.’t,  19.57. 

Editor,  American  Forests, 

519  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WILDERNESS - OUTINGS  AND  THE  BILL 

Dear  Sir  :  Fore.ster  Kenneth  Pomeroy,  in  April  American  Forests,  has  issued 
a  challenge  which  the  Sierra  Club  cannot  let  pass.  “The  AFA,”  he  said  in  talking 
about  its  excellent  Trail  Riders  expeditions,  “challenges  any  organization  to 
do  as  much  toward  bringing  a  wilderness  experience  within  the  reach  of  people 
of  ordinary  means.” 

Let’s  look  at  some  statistics. 

The  AFA  Trail  Riders,  Mr.  Pomeroy  says,  have  ridden  for  the  past  24  years. 
This  year’s  expeditions,  if  I  count  correctly,  will  accommodate  300  people  if 
tilled  at  an  average  cost  of  .$22.50  per  day. 

The  Sierra  Club,  founded  16  years  after  the  birth  of  the  AFA,  has  conducted 
wilderness  outings  since  1901,  with  time  out  for  2  wars  (4  years  skipped).  This 
year’s  expeditions  will,  if  filled,  accommodate  1,800  people  at  an  average  cost 
of  $5  per  day.  Last  year  1,700  went  at  that  rate.  In  all  our  history,  our  out¬ 
ings  have  accommodated  25,000  people  for  a  total  of  300,000  man-days  of  wil¬ 
derness  travel. 
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Out  of  our  experience,  and  our  desire  to  see  this  opportunity  perpetuated  in 
the  fairest  possible  way,  the  Sierra  Club  has  belpe<i  formulate  the  national 
wilderness-preservation-system  idea.  This  was  done  in  tlie  course  of  our  many 
biennial  wilderness  conferences,  participated  in  by  hundreds  of  conservationists 
and  resource  administrators  from  all  over  the  country.  The  Sierra  Clul)  full.v 
supports  the  wilderness-system  idea  and  the  current  legislation  to  create  that 


system. 

We  should  be  happy  to  submit,  for  publication  in  American  Forests,  our  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  fact  that,  wlien  land  is  dedicated  to  wilderness  preserv'ation,  it 
is  dedicated  to  multiple  use  in  perpetuity,  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  "exclusive  use.” 

Incidentally,  we  are  jdeased  to  invite  members  of  the  AFA,  and  of  other  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America,  too,  to  attend  any  of  the 
Sierra  Club’s  1957  wilderness  outings.  This  summer  they  are  in  various  parts 
of  six  Western  States  and  British  Columbia — high  trips,  ba.se  camps,  river 
trips,  burro  trips,  and  knapsack  trips,  ail  run  on  a  nonprofit  basis  for  anyone 
who  can  walk  (with  a  few  spare  horses  on  hand  for  those  who  cannot).  A  post¬ 
card  to  us  at  10.50  Jlills  Tower,  San  Francisco,  will  bring  a  32-page  Sierra  Club 
bulletin  with  all  the  details. 

Howard  Zahniser — and  his  whole  family — have  been  on  some  of  these  trips. 
We  wish  Ken  I’omeroy  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  would  come  too.  We  think  you’d 
then  better  understand  why  we  think  the  AFA  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  in  op¬ 
posing  the  wilderness  system,  and  why  we  believe  the  proposal  can  bring  about 
the  most  important  conservation  step  since  the  National  I’ark  Act  of  1!)1G. 

Sincerely  yours. 


David  R.  Broweb,  Executive  Director. 


Mr.  Broavn.  Just  to  suniniarize  briefly,  the  American  Forestry 
Association  was  very  jn-operly  proud  of  what  it  had  done  in  its  trail 
riders  of  the  wilderness  program,  getting  people  back  into  the  wild 
country. 

Being  chauvinistic,  or  something  like  that,  I  had  to  counter  with 
what  the  Sierra  Club  had  done.  It  has  been  running  wilderness  out¬ 
ings  since  1901.  In  the  course  of  that  time  some  25,000  people  have 
spent  about  300,000  man-days  on  a  series  of  wilderness  trips.  Last 
summer  Ave  had  1,800  people  out.  The  overall  average  cost  per  day 
for  these  people  A\'as  $5. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  Avant  to  say  I  have  become  familiar  with  some 
of  that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  and  helps  the  Avdiole  Avilder- 
ness  cause  by  taking  thousands  of  people  out  into  the  A\dlderness  area. 

Mr.  Broaa’er.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you,  IVIr.  BroAi’er.  IVe  will  put  into  the 
record  the  statement  that  you  presented  to  the  Sierra  Club,  and  these 
other  documents. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  OETTDOOR  RECREATION  RESOURCE  REATEAV 

Mr.  Broaver.  IVe  people  attending  this  hearing,  about  scenic-out¬ 
door  recreation,  and  people  eveiwAvhere,  liaA^e  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  to  address  to  ourseh^es.  How  much  right  does  one  generation 
liaA'e  to  another  generation’s  freedom  ?  Can  Ave  of  this  generation,  in 
conscience,  jiay  for  our  freedom  by  mortgaging  the  freedom  of  our 
children?  Is  it  our  ethic  that  Ave  are  privileged  to  Avrite  the  rules  to 
Avhich  all  the  subsequent  generations  of  our  civilization  must  be  com¬ 
mitted,  and  by  Avhich  they  must  abide,  irrespectiA’e  of  their  own  Avi.-lies  ? 

Thomas  Jelferson,  long  ago,  said  that  one  generation  could  not  bind 
another;  each  had  the  right  to  set  its  own  course.  Co  out  across  this 
land  and  try  to  find  someone  to  argue  that  he  Avas  wrong.  You  Avon’t 
find  a  taker.  It  is  the  national  consensus  that  aa’b  don’t  haAT  this  right. 
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Deeds  are  not  matching  words.  This  generation  is  speedily  using 
up,  beyond  recall,  a  very  important  right  that  belongs  to  future  genera¬ 
tions — the  right  to  have  wild  lands  and  scenic  open  spaces  in  their 
civilization,  even  as  we  have  them  in  ours ;  the  right  to  find  solitude 
someAvhere;  the  right  to  see  and  enjoy  and  be  inspired  and  renewed, 
somewhere,  by  those  i)laces  where-  the  hand  of  God  has  not  been 
obscured  by  the  industry  of  man. 

No  group  is  more  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  this  right,  as 
it  pertains  to  the  most  beautiful  samples  of  original  America,  than  are 
you  Avho  assemble  here.  Your  leadership  Avill  determine  the  fate  of 
that  right,  so  far  as  people  of  our  time  can  pass  opportunity  along  to 
our  sons.  Apathy  here  caii  mean  that  we  pass  them  a  dead  torch.  Or 
we  can  keep  it  atlame,  knoAving  that  this  is  a  A'ery  special  torch  that 
man  cannot  light  again. 

There  is  a  special  mission  in  the  bi’oad  field  of  conseiwation,  the  con- 
sei'A^ationist’s  mission.  There  is  a  difference  betAveen  the  tAvo  terms. 

On  the  one  hand,  conservation  alludes  to  management  of  resources, 
using  them  Aviseh^  and  they  ma}^  last  longer.  We  approA^e  of  conserA^a- 
tion,  yet  we  knoAv  that  it  is  limited  to  the  factors  of  rate  and  duration 
of  use.  For  example,  oil  Avill  last  tAvice  as  long  if  we  use  it  half  as  fast 
or  tAvice  as  efficiently.  In  the  end,  hoAvever,  no  matter  how  well  we 
manage  the  resource,  time  catches  up  Avith  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  conservationists  are  concerned  Avith  preserving 
for  all  our  time  certain  important  scenic  resources — our  resources  of 
wilderness,  parks,  Avildlife,  and  the  recreation  and  inspiration  man 
may  ahvays  derive  from  them.  Ahvays,  that  is,  if  each  generation, 
including  ours,  takes  care  of  the  feav  places  Ave  liaA^e  left  Avhere  they 
still  are. 

So  there  are  tAvo  sides  in  conservation,  in  effect,  just  as  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  coin.  One  is  concerned  with  tangible  commodities,  the  other 
Avith  intangible  qualities.  Each  side  is  presently  oriented  to  look  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  Yet  each  must  live  Avith  the  other.  What  Ave  prob¬ 
ably  need,  it  occurs  to  me,  is  a  coin  forged  of  transparent  material,  so 
that  both  sides  can  look  in  both  directions. 

THE  CONSERVATIONIST  FORCE 

In  any  event,  as  a  short  definition,  the  conservationist  is  the  man — 
or  the  part  of  him — more  concerned  about  Avhat  certain  natural  re¬ 
sources  do  for  his  soul  than  for  his  bank  balance. 

There  are  a  lot  of  him — more  than  2  million  loosely  organized  in  the 
Natural  Kesources  Council  of  America.  The  numbers  are  groAving  far 
more  rapidly  than  our  population.  Every  time  a  neAv  tract  of  houses 
goes  up  on  a  bulldozed  hill,  or  a  ne.Av  freeAvay  blots  out  more  acres  of 
fertile  land,  or  a  new  dam  inundates  a  scenic  stream,  or  there’s  a  vacant 
space  AA’liere  a  great  tree  Avas,  or  a  Avhooping  crane  turns  up  missing 
from  its  dwindling  group — every  time  one  of  these  things  happens,  the 
conservationist  force  grows  stronger,  for  there  is  that  much  less  left, 
and  more  people  will  rally  to  protect  it.  Theirs  is  not  a  force  to  blind 
opposition  to  progress,  but  of  ojiposition  to  blind  progress,  a  force  that 
is  determined  to  see  that  progress  does  not  take  aAvay  important  things 
from  mankind,  forever,  in  order  to  benefit  a  feAV  men  now. 

The  conservationist  force,  I  submit,  is  not  a  pressure  group.  It 
merely  demonstates  the  pressure  of  man’s  conscience,  of  his  innate 
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knowledge  tliat  tliero  ai-e  certain  things  that  he  may  not  ethically  do 
to  the  only  world  he  will  ever  have,  and  to  the  strictly  rationed  re- 
souice  of  natural  beauty  which  still  exists  in  that  world.  The.  con¬ 
servationist  force  does  not  need  to  be  ])ressed  into  action.  It  needs 
oidy  to  be  told  what  is  happeuiii",  and  its  voice  of  conscience  speaks. 

One  of  the  pi'incipal  ur^rin^s  now  of  conservationists  is  that  we 
rapidly  undertake  a  scenic  and  and  outdoor  I'ecreation  resources  re¬ 
view.  lookiip/  ahead  t  o  iiccd  foy  boniitv  imcl  spucc  *is 

well  as  the  resouix-e  managers  have  scanned  the  future’s  need  for  com¬ 
modities.  This  review  must  have  a  strong  national  leadership — 
leadeiship  far  enough  removed  from  an  immediate  problem  to  have 
cleai-  j)ei-spective.  Local  leadership  has  its  own  values,  but  a  telling 
example  of  its  limitations  is  all  too  evident  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region,  whei-e  there  is  an  incredible  refusal  in  some  cities  to  face  up  to 
the  burgeoning  menace  of  smog. 

1  have  ])reviously  .sent  to  members  of  this  committee  an  article. 
Scenic  Bcsources  for  the  Future,  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Sierrra  (’'lub  Bulletin  and  submit  here  a  I’eprint  which  I  hope  you 
will  incorporate  in  3’our  file.  This  article  proposes  a  review  of  onr 
I'esources  of  pai-ks,  wildei'iiess,  wildlife,  and  incidental  recreational 
o])portunities,  and  discusses  the  several  questions.  What  do  we  have; 
How  much  space  will  we  need;  Who  else  needs  the  space;  Where  are 
the  contlicts  for  space,  and  Who  needs  the  space  most  ?  The  first  two 
(piestions  are  asked  in  the  jn-esent  legislation,  which  can  provide  a 
basis  for  answerii'.g  two  more. 

But  while  the  recreation  review  bill  is  concerned  generally  about 
the  importance  and  number  and  need  for  our  resources  of  open  space 
and  what  civilization  is  doing  to  them,  it  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
means  of  resolving  conflicts — question  5.  The.se  must  be  resolvecl  if 
we  are  to  retain  islands  of  oi)en  space  in  the  sea  of  tomorrow’s  civiliza¬ 
tion.  If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  as  we  hope  it  will  be.  this  key 
(pie.stion — how  to  resolve  conflicts — will  need  to  be  attacked  promptly 
by  the  Commission  and  its  advisers.  This  is  not  only  a  key  question, 
but  also  a  tough  one.  Since  8  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  will 
come  from  this  committee  and  its  counterpart  on  the  other  side,  I  ask 
that  you  indulge  my  trying  to  attack  the  question,  with  emj)hasis  on 
the  most  fragile  of  our  open  spaces,  our  wilderness. 

d'o  stai’t  with  a  bi-oad  view,  the  eaidy  history  of  man's  civilization 
dealt  with  the  ))roblem  of  finding  enough  enclo.sed  spaces — caves  in 
the  beginning,  then  crude  shelters,  then  walled  cities,  followed  by  the 
early  beginnings  of  suburlua  when  there  was  no  longer  I'oom  enough 
within  the  walls  for  all  the  peojile  of  the  cities.  Only  recently  have  we 
begun  to  change  our  concern.  'Fhe  problem  seems  no  longer  to  be  one 
of  enclosing  sj)ace.  but  of  leaving  enough  of  it  open  to  meet  our  needs 
for  greenery  and  for  every  man’s  “slice  of  sky”  that  author  AVallace 
Steirner  has  s|)oken  of. 

We  know  we  need  some  of  this  in  our  own  garden  for  the  edges  of 
our  dailv  existence — something  to  look  out  ui)on  at  breakfast,  or 
before  dinner.  We  need  more  space  nearby  for  oui-  weekends,  where 
on  a  March  day  a  boy  may  Hy  a  kite,  or  a  family  may  picnic  and  stroll. 
For  our  holidays  we  need  accessible  open  s])ace  within  range  of  our 
fa.ster  transportation,  better  roads — and  heavier  traffic — bearing  in 
mind  that  we  shall  soon  have  more  3-day  weekends  than  we  haye  now. 
For  our  lengthening  vacations  we  will  need  the  big  spaces. 
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These  are  rou"h  criteria  for  outdoor-space  needs  that  you  may  wish 
to  bear  in  mind  then — daylight-saving  plots,  weekend  and  holiday 
areas,  and  vacation  regions.  They  won’t  set  themselves  aside.  We 
have  to  plan  for  them  as  the  population  avalanche  flows  over  the  land. 
And  we  have  to  plan  generously  if  we  are  to  make  sure  that  what  our 
civilization  is  doing  for  living  standards  is  to  extend  far  enough  to 
encompass  man’s  standards  for  life. 

To  start  with,  the  Commission  will  wrestle  with  the  questions  of 
where  our  scenic  open  spaces  are  and  how  much  we  shall  need.  At 
first  the  Commission  may  raise  more  questions  tlian  they  can  answer. 
There  are  already  many  conflicts  for  space  and  they  will  find  many 
more.  The  resolution  of  those  conflicts  will  depend  upon  the  answer 
to  the  question.  Who  needs  the  space  most? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  decision  should  be  based  on  the  half- 
century-old  objective  of  providing  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  in  the  long  run,  or  “in  the  highest  public  good” ;  but  that  is  a 
destination,  not  a  route.  We  know  where  we  want  to  go.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  do  we  get  there  ? 

It  would  be  helpful,  in  resolving  the  conflicts  for  space  which  we 
see  taking  form,  to  have  on  hand  a  battalion  of  men  with  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon.  They  should  also  be  handy  at  putting  bells  on  cats. 

What  I  should  like  briefly  to  do  here  is : 

( 1 )  Consider  a  few  of  the  conflicts  in  some  detail ; 

(2)  List  the  tools  we  have  for  resolving  conflicts,  and  recom¬ 
mend  an  equitable  basis  for  interpreting  data ; 

(3)  Try  to  arrive  at  the  criteria  for  decision ; 

14)  Suggest  some  courses  of  immediate  action; 

(5)  Mention  one  of  our  most  important  object  lessons;  and 

(6)  Then  append  a  conclusion. 

It’s  a  big  order.  If  in  the  course  of  this  I  sound  dogmatic,  please 
forgive  me.  It’s  just  that  I  am  trying  to  stick  to  direct  sentences  for 
brevity’s  sake. 

What  Are  Some  oe  the  Conflicts? 

1.  MAN  AGAINST  SPACE 

Man  has  demonstrated,  as  clearly  as  he  has  demonstrated  anything, 
that  he  is  prolific  enough  to  explode  across  the  land — not  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  epidemic,  of  course,  but  more  thoroughly  and  with  far 
more  lasting  devastation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  only  world 
he  has  yet  contrived  to  live  upon.  We  can  label  this  statement  “neo- 
Malthusian,”  but  the  labeling  solves  no  resource  problem.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  what  we  could  label  “the  Science-Will-Save-Us-Society,”  will 
have  quite  a  burden  to  prove  that  science  really  can  save  us.  Science 
can  do  wonderful  things,  but  our  scientists  can  only  begin  to  gather 
data  on  the  new  problems  civilization  presents  every  year,  and  in  turn 
can  only  begin  to  publish  and  interpret  their  data. 

A  serious  problem  confronting  scientists,  and  one  upon  which  no 
conservation  organization  I  know  of  has  adopted  a  policy,  is  the  pop¬ 
ulation  problem.  It  is  an  especially  touchy  cat  to  put  a  bell  on. 

Natural  scientists  know  full  well  what  happens  when  there  is  an 
explosion  of  population  in  deer ;  the  deer  themselves  lose  vitality  and 
starve  by  the  thousands  because  they  have  overloaded  their  range. 
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Mankind  has  a  range,  too,  and  it  has  a  inaxinuiin  carrying  capacity 
consistent  with  a  good  life.  We  may  argue  about  how  many  people 
the  range  can  withstand,  but  we  can  hardly  argue  that  there  is  no 
limit.  We  have  strong  intimations,  as  we  watch  the  sea  of  smog  rise 
around  us,  out  in  California  that  the  limit  is  a])])roaching  faster  than 
ve  thought,  and  from  a  dill'erent  quarter.  It  may  well  be  shortage  of 
clean  air — not  of  Colorado  River  water  (hat  brings  us  to  a  sudden  halt. 

Whatever  the  limiting  factor,  and,  though  our  engineers  cover  the 
earth  with  a  mezzanine  floor,  we  know  that  we  shall  come  to  a  day 
when  we  can  no  longer  double  our  population,  or  even  add  to  it,  without 
lasting  regret.  Perhaps  we  shall  continue  to  worship  growth  until 
midnight  of  that  last  day.  • 

But  there  is  a  brighter  possibility  and  it  is  worth  working  hard  for. 
When  the  light  turns  red,  you  stop  before  you  hit  the  car  ahead.  If 
you  don't,  you’re  in  trouble.  The  margin  between  us  and  trouble  is 
our  scenic  open  space  and  our  wilderness.  We  vaguely  sense  its  essen¬ 
tiality ;  later  and  wiser  men  Avill  know  it  surely,  in  the  crowded  world 
we  are  letting  their  heritage  become.  For  them,  Ave  could  skimp  a 
little  on  gadgets,  even  our  most  elaborate  gadgets,  even  as  they  shall 
one  day  have  to  skimp,  and  with  so  much  less  wild  world  to  repair  to. 

The  brighter  possibility,  then,  is  to  look  for  substitutes  before  we 
have  com])letely  used  up  a  giA’en  re.source.  Perhaps  we,  as  present 
stewards  for  the  natural  resources  of  all  generations,  could  revive  the 
practice  of  tithing — giving  10  iiercent  to  the  future.  Not  10  percent 
of  what  this  generation  received  from  the  last,  but  a  tithe  of  what  was 
hercj  in  our  best  estimate,  when  white  men  began  to  spread  over  this 
continent.  If  that  sounds  ovei’generous,  remember  how  few  are  the 
generations  Avho  have  used  up  the  90  percent,  and  how  many  genera¬ 
tions  will  need  what’s  left,  to  leaA^eu  their  otherwise  ersatz  world. 

2.  MINERAL  PRODUCTION 

Consider  copper  as  an  examjile — copper  versus  wilderness.  ]\Iaga- 
zine  advertisements  are  currently  saying  that  “there  is  no  substitute 
for  copper.”  We  know  that  the  same  is  true  for  wilderness;  that  truth 
is  implicit  by  definition.  But  there  will  have  to  be  a  substitute  for 
copper  Avhen  we  hai'e  so  reduced  the  world’s  supply  that  it  joins  the 
ranks  of  precious  metals.  There  have  already  been  substitutes.  In 
World  War  II  we  were  confused  a  little,  but  not  hurt,  by  having  to  use 
substitutes  for  copper  pennies.  Mr.  Lincoln  lent  the  same  dignity  to 
both,  and  one  bought  as  much  as  the  other.  Our  economy  went  on. 
That  is  the  same  Avar  that  Lucky  Strike  green  went  to,  as  most  of  you 
will  remember.  That  green  pigment  on  the  cigarette  package,  I  am 
told,  required,  in  the  aggi-egate,  a  prodigious  amount  of  copper,  which 
as  it  became  lost  to  man’s  use,  simultaneously  became  litter  on  his 
streets.  I  don’t  believe  sales  suffered  Avhen  American  Tobacco  Co. 
changed  from  green  to  white. 

The  loAv-grade  copper  ore  within  Washington  State’s  North  Cascades 
Avilderness  country,  and  in  all  the  other  wilderness,  coidd  delay  but 
briefly  our  dependence  upon  a  substitute  for  gross  uses  of  copper.  We 
shall  have  to  find  a  substitute  eA^entually  and  our  technicians  will.  But 
man  will  never  be  able  to  reconstitute  the  primeval  in  Glacier  Park 
once  he  has  breeched  its  superlative  redoubt,  which  he  has  the  tools 
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to  do.  These  are  the  years  of  decision — the  decision  of  men  to  stay 
the  flood  of  man.  We  shall  have  to  decide  whether  to  hand  the  future 
two  voids  or  one — a  world  without  copper  and  the  primeval,  or  just 
without  copper. 

.3.  WATER  DEVEEOPMENT 

Where  water  development  and  wilderness  preservation  are  in  con¬ 
flict,  we  can  remember  that  gravity  will  take  water  down  out  of  parks 
and  wilderness  to  places  where  man  wants  to  use  it  or  store  it.  Opti¬ 
mum  development  downstream  can  preclude  irrevocable  damage  to 
wilderness  values  upstream.  Quite  often  it  will  cost  less;  but  even 
if  it  were  to  cost  more  in  dollars,  it  would  save  what  dollars  cannot 
put  together  again. 

The  conflict  with  hydroelectric  development  is  more  direct,  for 
man  wants  to  get  energy  from  the  water  that  gravity  brings  down. 
Alternate  sources  of  energy  are  coming  fast,  however,  and  we  can 
afford  to  wait  for  their  perfection  rather  than  sacrifice  scenically 
important  streams,  canyons,  and  valleys.  We  need  to  remember  that 
our  choice  to  preserve  is  temporary  at  best.  Our  choice  to  sacrifice 
requires  all  future  men  to  live  by  our  choice.  We  shall  have  written 
the  rules  for  them,  and  indelibly. 

4.  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  Timber  Eesources  Eeview  has  demonstrated  that  our  principal 
opportunity  to  meet  the  future’s  need  for  timber  lies  elsewhere  than 
in  the  virgin  forests  of  our  best  wilderness  and  pai'k  lands.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Lumbermen’s  Association  has  gone  even  further.  Its  recent 
releases  have  stressed  the  need  for  expanding  the  timber  market  and 
have  stated  that  we  are  growing  one-third  more  timber  than  we  are 
harvesting;  they  are  therefore  opposing  the  timber-reserve  part  of 
the  soil  bank.  Plywood  people  are  concerned  about  imports  of  ply¬ 
wood.  INforeover,  in  the  immediate  future  we  can  see  a  minor  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  woocl-products  industry  in  the  promise  of  the  chipper, 
particle  board,  and  alternate  sources  of  cellulose. 

In  the  absence  of  a  policy  which  provides  specific  criteria  for  deter¬ 
mining  how  much  wilderness  we  shall  need  to  preserve,  and  in  the 
presence  of  abundant  promise  of  substitutes  for  wilderness  forest,  and 
considering  also  the  many  values  for  mankind  the  wilderness  forest 
affords — multiple  use  of  the  highest,  longest,  most  diverse  order — we 
should  not  be  hard  put  to  decide  the  course  to  vote  for  in  the  timber- 
versus-wilderness  conflict. 

5.  HIGHWAYS 

These  had  better  go  around,  not  through,  our  scenic  gems  unless 
we  want  the  face  of  our  land  crisscrossed  by  high-speed  routes  to  places 
that  might  have  been  beautiful.  We  have  the  potential  of  drowning 
ourselves  in  automobiles,  of  so  overloading  our  hardened  arterials 
that  first  the  pleasure  of  driving  will  disappear — and  then  the 
motion. 

Our  children  shall  need  parklike  places  where  they  can  have  a 
change  of  pace  and  mood — where  they  can  spend  a  good  chunk  of 
time  and  become  part  of  the  scene  for  a  while.  It  will  not  be  enough 
for  them  to  screech  to  a  stop  because  of  a  traffic  light  or  traffic  jam, 
then  roll  down  the  window  for  a  quick  sniff  of  the  great  outdoors  be- 
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fore  the  man  behind  blows  his  horn.  Many  people  fear  that  our 
engineers  are  more  skillful  at  moving  vehicles  than  at  moving  people, 
and  that  a  lot  of  s])ace  is  being  used  up  in  the  process. 

AVe  are  enamored  of  horsepower,  of  highways  and  freeways,  of 
covering  more  ground  more  quickly  and  with  greater  safety.  In  our 
ardor,  however,  we  may  well  consider  that  it  is  very  hard  to  undo 
a  freeway  and  impossible  to  redo  a  wulderness. 

C.  OTHER  CONFLICTS 

There  are  other  conflicting  demands  for  our  present  scenic  open 
spaces,  conflicts  brought  on  by  our  needs  for  flood  control,  industry, 
food  and  forage,  by  urbanization,  and  by  recreation  too.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  into  further  detail  about  them  at  the  moment.  They  are 
all  real  needs  for  things  we  want  and  believe  in.  Is  it  possible  that 
Avith  reasonable  restraint  we  may  eat  cake  and  have  some  too? 

AVhat  Tools  for  Revolving  Conflicts? 

AVhat  tools  have  we  already  fashioned,  or  what  can  we  invent,  to 
resolve  these  conflict? 

1.  facts 

First,  we  need  facta  about  resources.  Many  organizations  are 
assembling  them,  and  more  help  is  needed.  For  scenic  resources,  the 
organizations  prepared  to  do  the  best  job  nationally  are  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  has  a  program  based  upon  a  193G  law  and  mission 
6f>;  the  Forest  Service,  Avhich  has  noAv  come  up  with  its  Operation 
Outdoors;  and  the  Fish  and  AVildlife  Service,  now  developing  its  own 
10-year  plan.  I  am  sure  you  have  already  heard  much  about  these. 
California  is  otf  to  a  good  start,  if  a  late  one,  with  its  imminent  recrea¬ 
tion  plan  now  before  its  legislature.  Alany  other  agencies  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  coordination  is  essential.  The  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resource  Review  will  help  get  this  coordination  started. 

2.  INTERPRETATION 

But  facts  are  not  enough.  One  of  our  unheralded  national  sur¬ 
pluses  is  the  surplus  of  undigested  data  which,  if  laid  end  to  end, 
would  reach  much  too  far.  A  fact  has  meaning  only  when  it  gets  from 
producer  to  market,  only  Avhen  it  is  published,  interpreted  well,  and 
used.  AA'e  are  badly  in  need  of  equitable  interpretation  and  use  of  the 
facts  we  are  gathering  about  our  natural  resources. 

Alost  important,  Ave  must  to  the  best  of  our  ability  project  all  future 
needs  on  the  same  screen  Avith  the  same  projection  distance  and  same 
focal  length  of  lens  for  each  scene,  and  also,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
with  the  same  illumination.  Let  the  light  be  a  cool  one. 

So  far  we  haA^  had  quite  a  disparity  in  distances,  lenses,  and  light. 
In  California,  for  example,  Ave  know  that  Avater  deA^elopment  is  going 
to  make  heavy  demands  upon  Avhat  land  Ave  have  for  other  purposes. 
To  project  that  scene,  Ave  have  elaborate  equipment  that  has  been 
derived  from  an  8-year  etfort  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  million.  But  water 
isn’t  all  Ave’ll  be  needing  in  the  year  2000,  it  is  only  one  of  many  things. 

AA^hat  kind  of  equipment  do  Ave  have,  whether  in  California  or  in 
the  country  as  a  Avhole,  to  project  our  other  needs.  By  comparison. 
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we  can  project  our  needs  for  scenic  resources  with  little  more  than  a 
19th-century  magic  lantern,  lit  by  a  lone  flame.  Unless  we  can  demon¬ 
strate  the  need  for  equitw  we  stand  a  good  chance,  so  far  as  this 
particular  conflict  goes  in  California,  of  having  the  best  watered,  rnost 
populous,  biggest  grossing.  State  in  the  Union — and  the  least  beautiful 
one.  Our  white-water  streams  will  be  so  fully  harnessed  for  use  that 
you  can’t  see  running  water  any  more.  Each  pleasant  little  valley 
in  the  hills  and  mountains  will  be  replaced  by  a  fluctuating  reservoir, 
its  watershed  cropped  and  gravely  impaired ;  and  suburbia  will  spread 
almost  everywhere  else. 

3.  PUBLIC  INPORMATION 

The  public  needs  information,  too.  All  our  facts  and  interpretation 
will  mean  little  if  the  public  isn’t  taken  into  confidence.  x\fter  all,  the 
public  must  consent  to  whatever  proposal  we  come  up  with.  “The 
engineering  of  consent”  is  the  concise  definition  of  public  relations. 
Hearings  such  as  this  are  a  starting  point. 

4.  LEGISLATION 

An  informed  public  will  want  a  clear  statement  of  policy,  which  is  a 
statement  in  law,  and  will  want  continuing  legislative  interest  in  what 
happens  under  the  policy.  Congress,  for  example,  is  the  Nation’s 
board  of  directors.  It  should  reserve  the  power  to  review  irreversible 
staff  decisions  which  lead  to  the  extinction  of  a  given  resource. 

5.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  executive  branch,  armed  with  administrative  regulations  based 
upon  law,  will  supply  the  preponderance  of  protection,  for  only  this 
branch  of  Government  has  staff  enough  to  do  the  job.  Loosely  worded 
regulations,  which  were  adequate  for  a  loosely  populated  land  largely 
free  of  conflict,  will  have  to  become  specific — and  must  in  turn  be  based 
upon  more  specific  law  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  dangerous  overconcentrat- 
ion  of  discretion.  For  instance,  there  will  need  to  be  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  full  meaning  of  multiple  use,  and  of  the  limitations 
of  multiple  use.  This  has  never  meant  a  great  number  of  cooks  work¬ 
ing  over  the  same  pot  of  broth,  although  many  people  have  thought 
this  was  the  meaning. 

G.  EDUCATION 

The  legislative  and  executive  branches,  with  help  from  lay  organ¬ 
izations,  will  then  need  to  continue  the  eff  ort  of  public  education — the 
engineering  of  support. 

These  are  the  tools.  They  are  all  necessary.  Those  named  last  will 
be  of  little  use  if  we  don’t  have  equitably  interpreted  facts  to  start 
with. 

WiiAT  Criteria  for  Decision? 

Let  us  go  back  briefly  to  that  matter  of  correctly  interpreting  facts, 
for  it  is  from  this  interpretation  that  we  shall  have  to  derive  our  cri¬ 
teria  for  decision. 

We  must  make  one  decision  before  we  shall  know  how  to  sort  out 
our  facts.  Shall  we  on  the  one  hand  resurrect  the  rejected  philosophy 
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of  apres  inoi  le  delude,  or  on  the  otlier  liand  shall  we  seek  the  exact  op¬ 
posite  for  those  who  follow  us — for  them  a  world  as  beautiful  as  ours? 
I  don't  think  this  will  be  a  hard  decision  to  make,  but  we  will  need  to 
keep  remindin<r  ourselves  that  we  made  it. 

Since  wilderness  is  the  most  fragile  resoiirce,  let  us  list  the  ])ointvS  we 
need  to  consider  in  weifiliinj;  wilderness  preservation,  as  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  example,  apiinst  a  potential  contIictin<;  use.  Contlicts  involvin'; 
wilderness  or  nat\n’al  values  will  require  the  most  exactin';  analysis 
and  soul-search  ill*;,  for  here  a  misstep  is  fatal  to  wilderness.  Hence 
this  reasonin'; : 

1.  The  wilderness  we  have  now  is  all  that  we,  and  all  men,  will  ever 
have. 

2.  Much  of  our  wild  land  which  is  jn-esently  used  for  its  Avilderness 
will  be  lost  to  Avilderness  use.  It  has  not  been  dedicated,  and  remains 
only  by  accident  or  oversight,  or  because  of  the  slight  value  of  its  raAv 
materials.  When  it  goes,  its  human  load  must  be  added  to  that  placed 
upon  dedicated  Avilderness,  AvhereA'er  it  is  left. 

3.  We  don't  knoAv  what  the  carrying  capacity  in  terms  of  people  is 
or  may  be,  either  for  accidental  or  dedicated  Avilderness. 

4.  Carrying  capacity  must  be  expressed  in  tAvo  Ava3’S : 

(a)  What  Avill  a  place  Avithstand  and  still  recover  naturally; 
and 

( ?;)  How  many  people  Avill  it  Avithstand  at  a  given  time  without 
their  eliminating  its  e.sthetic  value  at  the  time  ? 

0.  With  respect  to  recoA'erability,  Ave  must  not  be  fooled  bj'  A^astness 
of  a  total  area.  The  key'  terrain,  or  the  heartland,  or  the  living  space — 
Avhateve'r  you  may  call  it — is  that  rare,  scarce  oasis  that  has  scenic 
appeal  people  will  travel  to,  that  has  Avater  and  shade,  that  is  gentle 
enough  in  slope  to  camp  on,  and  that  possesses  a  Avild  setting — Avithout 
which  one  might  as  Avell  camp  in  Central  Park.  There  is  precious  little 
key  terrain,  even  in  the  vastest  reserves.  What  there  is,  is  likely  also 
to  be  a  good  reserA’oir  site. 

6.  With  respect  to  esthetic  capacity:  Wilderness  cannot  be  false- 
front  wilderness  and  fulfill  what  man  needs  in  it — no  greenbelt  fringe 
obscuring  a  periodic  sea  of  stumps ;  it  must  haA^e  a  beyond  to  it.  There 
must  be  assurance  that  a  man’s  Avild  slice  of  sky  Avon’t  liaA^e  too  many 
elbows  in  it.  Wilderness  needs  no  administrative  conveniences — tele¬ 
phone  lines,  remote  ranger  cabins  that  take  the  range  out  of  ranger, 
motorized  gadgets,  and  other  intrusions  man  seeks  wilderness  to  avoid. 
There  must  be  room  enough  for  time — where  the  sun  can  calibrate  the 
day,  not  the  Avristwatch,  for  days  or.  weeks  of  unordered  time,  time 
enough  to  forget  the  feel  of  the  paA'ement  and  to  get  the  feel  of  the 
earth,  and  of  AA’hat  is  natural,  and  right.  This  is  the  place  Avhere  man 
should  tie  quantity  outside,  where  only  quality  may  enter. 

7.  Avilderness  can  no  longer  be  abundant  enough  for  cA^eryman  to 
AA’alk  in  it.  After  all,  only  the  small  child  must  handle  a  thing  to  knoAv 
it:  adults  need  only  look.  Those  in  betAveen  need  a  little  of  both.  So 
.some  people  will  be  able  to  Avalk  in  it,  and  most  of  them  Avill  be  the 
better  for  it.  Some  may’  Avish  to  but  neA'er  make  it.  Some  may  not 
care  to  at  all.  But  wilderness  must  be  there,  or  the  Avorld’s  a  cage. 

8.  Therefore,  we  can  decide,  any  step  to  discard  our  A’estige  of  dedi¬ 
cated  American  wilderness,  or  to  prejudice  its  protection  is  premature 
at  this  time.  To  those  who  want  just  part  of  it  for  materialistic  con¬ 
venience  we  can  cite  Solomon’s  precedent.  AVe  all  remember  his  most 
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famous  decision,  and  who  was  awarded  the  child.  Let  the  judgment 
favor  those  who  want  the  wilderness  to  remain  whole.  A  decision 
adverse  to  that  whole  can  never  be  reversed. 

9.  Other  kinds  of  conflicts,  where  luan  is  concerned  only  with 
the  works  of  man  and  not  of  nature,  will  happily  be  much  simpler  to 
resolve — mistakes  can  be  corrected. 

Suggestions  for  Immediate  Action 

If  these  observations  have  taken  long  in  the  telling,  they  will  take 
much  longer  to  implement  once  the  bill  is  enacted.  What  do  we  do  in 
the  3-year  interim  ?  I  have  a  brief  suggestion :  That  all  parties  appoint 
a  task  force  that  can  set  about  promptly  to  put  up  three  kinds  of 
figurative  signs : 

1.  Sample,  Don’t  Sell.  This  sign  should  be  posted  at  each  of  our 
crown  jewels,  the  national  parks,  the  designated  wilderness,  and  their 
equivalent  in  scenic  caliber. 

2.  Closed  During  Inventory  signs  should  be  posted  on  certain  areas 
in  controversy,  lest  we  find  that  the  inventory  consists  of  checking  off 
choice  scenic  open  spaces  as  they  vanish. 

3.  Business  as  Usual  signs  can  be  posted  eveiy  where  else. 

In  any  event,  some  modified  moratorium  is  essential.  A  2-  or  3-year 
wait  without  development  is  not  long  compared  to  the  eternity  our 
descendants  shall  otherwise  have  to  live  without  wilderness  if  pre¬ 
mature  decisions  of  ours  destroy  it. 

Story  With  a  Moral 

Perhaps  there  is  subject  matter  for  a  book  or  two,  by  someone,  in 
what  I  have  tried  to  encompass  in  these  pages — without  time  for 
specific  detail.  For  one  detail  that  illustrates  what  I  have  been 
talking  about,  I  would  remind  you  of  the  story  of  an  old  controversy 
which  is  all  water  behind  the  dam — the  dam  in  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley 
that  need  never  have  been  built.  Concerning  the  dam  William  E. 
Colby,  honorary  president  of  the  Sierra  Club,  wrote  to  the  club’s 
membership  on  the  last  day  of  1909  : 

I  predict  that  long  before  Hetch  Hetchy  could  possibly  be  needed  for  a  water 
supply  for  San  Francisco,  the  travel  thither  will  have  become  so  great  and  its 
need  as  a  campground,  particulariy  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  park,  so  urgent, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  use  as  a  reservoir.  What  I  am  opposed  to  is 
the  determination  right  now  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  shaii  be  flooded  50  years 
from  now.  I  feel  that  the  decision  ought  properly  to  be  reserved  for  those  who 
live  50  years  hence  (that  would  be  next  year).  We  surely  can  trust  that  their 
decision  will  be  a  wiser  one  than  any  we  can  make  for  them. 

This  is  a  choice  that  could  have  been  left  until  now,  and  now  we 
would  choose  differently.  Instead,  there  was  a  rush  to  decide,  and  all 
generations  are  bound  by  that  decision. 

Conclusion 

Permit  me  to  attempt  a  concluding  figure  of  speech. 

This,  our  civilized  world,  is  the  house  that  J ack  built.  We  like  most 
of  it. 

And  this,  the  natural  world,  is  the  garden  that  Jack  didn’t  build  in — 
the  open  space  and  the  wild-land  beauty  that  makes  his  house  worth 
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while.  It  is  his  only  garden,  and  it  happens  that  there  are  no  more 
where  it  came  from. 

Jack,  with  all  work  and  no  play,  has  the  means  with  which  to 
expand  his  house,  build  a  3-car  jraraire,  and  pave  the  remaininfi  space 
except  for  an  outcrop  or  two  of  rock  in  the  northwest  40.  He’s  about 
to  do  it. 

If  Jack  would  relax  a  moment,  he  would  realize  that  he  mifjht  not 
like  the  end  result  himself,  and  that  his  children  would  surely  like  a 
better  balanced  estate  bequeathed  to  them  ;  for  they  will  have  no  place 
else  to  "o. 

Here  in  this  committee  the  first  steps  can  be  taken  to  put  that  estate 
back  in  balance.  We  uro:e  you  to  take  them,  and  thank  you  for  this 
oiiportunity  to  do  so. 

(!Mr.  Bi-ower's  prepai’ed  statement,  including  attached  documents, 
follows:) 

The  Need  for  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 

(A  statement  by  David  R.  Rrower,  executive  director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  prepared 

for  pre.«entation  to  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  at  hearings  held  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  May  1.5, 1957) 

INTRODUCTION 

On  behalf  of  several  organizations,  I  have  come  from  San  Francisco  for  the 
special  purpose  of  presenting  testimony  in  support  of  the  outdoor  recreation 
resources  review  bill.  Those  groups  are  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Federation  of 
Western  Outdoor  Clubs,  Trustees  for  Conservation,  and  the  Fifth  Biennial 
Wilderness  Conference. 

AVith  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  summarize  my  statement,  as  well  as  the 
functions  of  these  groups,  and  to  present  the  full  statement  for  the  record ;  I 
should  also  appreciate  being  allowed  a  few  days  in  which  to  present  supple¬ 
mentary  testimony. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Sierra  Club,  founded  in  1892  by  .Tohn  Muir,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  country  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  scenic  resources.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  San  Francisco  and  its  11,500  members  come  from — and  live  in — 
almost  all  the  States  and  prospective  States.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  America,  of  which  I  am  present  chairman,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  for  Conservation. 

The  Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs,  with  which  the  Sierra  Club  is  also 
affiliated,  brings  together  some  30  outdoor  groups  in  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon,  Utah,  and  AVashington  and  the  aggregate  membership  is  about  30,000. 
Dr.  Karl  Onthank,  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  is  the  Federation  president  and  has  asked 
me  to  speak  here  in  its  behalf. 

Trustees  for  Conservation  is  a  task  force  of  51  nationally  known  conserva¬ 
tionists  organized  in  San  Francisco  late  in  1954  to  give  special  assistance  to  the 
nationwide  effort  in  conservation  education.  There  is  no  general  membership. 
It  is  supported  by  small  and  modest  donations  from  conservationists  all  over  the 
country  in  response  to  calls  for  help  on  specific  tasks.  TFC’s  two  primary  tasks 
now  consist  of  supporting  the  national  wilderness  preservation  system  proposal 
and  the  companion  measure  now  before  you.  From  time  to  time  I  represent  the 
trustees  in  AA'ashiugton. 

The  Fifth  Biennial  AA'ilderuess  Conference  is  more  of  an  occasion  than  an 
organization.  The  Sierra  Club  has  sponsored  all  five,  but  has  been  only  one  voice 
in  many  which  the  conference  recommendations  represent.  This  last  March  14 
and  15  the  conference  was  cosponsored  by  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Federation  of  AA’estern  Outdoor  Clubs,  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the 
National  Parks  Association,  and  the  AVilderness  Society,  with  a  further  major 
contribution  from  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  National  Park 
Service  and  Forest  Service  generously  provided  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  conference.  In  all,  416  conservationists  and  resource  managers  met,  com¬ 
ing  from  120  organizations.  The  two  chief  subjects  of  the  fifth  conference  were 
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the  presei'vation  of  scenic  open  spaces  for  outdoor  recreation  and  the  preservation 
of  wilderness.  The  conference  recommendation  quoted  herein  was  voted  unani- 
mousiy,  it  being  understood  that  representatives  of  the  five  Federal  land-manage¬ 
ment  agencies  would  need  to  be  recorded  at  that  time  as  abstaining  from  voting. 
One  of  the  conference  summarizers  was  Marshall  Dana,  former  president  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  and  present  chairman  of  the  recreation  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Committee. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATEMENT 

1.  In  January  of  lOud,  after  many  months’  preliminary  study,  the  Sierra  Club 
proposed  a  scenic  resources  review,  in  which  conservationists  wmuld  try  to  look 
ahead  as  far  as  the  producers  of  commodities  have  been  looking,  in  order  to  find 
out  what  scenic  resources  are  left,  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  future’s  need  for 
them,  and  to  devise  ways  of  protecting  them  in  time.  By  “scenic  resources”  we 
mean  certain  outdoor  recreational  resources — parks,  wilderness,  and  wildlife  and 
the  recreation  derived  from  them,  as  my  full  statement  explains  in  detail. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  present  legislation  provides  a  way  to  climb  the  first  two 
steps  sought  in  the  scenic  resources  review:  (1)  to  obtain  an  inventory,  and  (2) 
to  project  future  need.  There  are  other  ways,  to  be  sure,  but  this  le.gislation  is  an 
excellent  way  and  we  support  it,  knowing  that  in  this  situation  timely  action  is 
better  than  delayed  perfection. 

3.  We  feel  strongly  that  the  Commission’s  effort  should  make  the  most  of,  but 
not  supplant,  other  conservation  programs  now  before  Congress.  For  example : 

(a)  The  national  wilderness  system. — Whatever  data  the  inventory  may  de¬ 
velop,  we  need  now  to  have  Congress  recognize  and  protect  wilderness  that  has 
already  been  designated,  and  for  which  the  future’s  expanded  popidation  will  have 
more  need  than  there  will  be  land  enough  to  supply.  Existing  protection  has  been 
well  pioneered  by  the  executive  branch ;  but  wilderness,  since  it  can  be  wild  only 
once,  needs  the  further,  responsive  protection  which  only  the  legislative  branch 
can  provide. 

(h)  Mission  GG,  Operation  Outdoors,  and  Operation  Waterfowl. — Although 
there  are  extremely  important  forward-looking  aspects  to  these  programs,  they 
essentially  amount  to  catching  up  on  a  backlog  of  conservation  work  that  has 
been  needed  since  well  before  the  start  of  World  War  II.  There  is  serious  danger 
of  irretrievable  loss  if  they  are  delayed.  For  these  programs  action  is  needed, 
not  further  study — although  we  shall  all  be  interested  in  the  detail  of  the  actions, 
and  from  time  to  time  we  shall  probably  ask  for  less  of  one  kind  of  action  and 
more  of  another. 

All  four  of  these  proposals  and  programs,  then,  can  go  on.  and  we  feel,  should 
go  on.  Each  in  its  own  right  can  help  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resource  Review 
Commission  in  its  own  study. 

AMENDMENT  TO  PROTECT  STUDY 

To  protect  the  integrity  of  the  study  proposed  in  this  legislation — that  is, 
to  prevent  the  Commission’s  3-year  inventory  from  losing  its  meaning  and  value 
— w’e  earnestly  urge  an  amendment  that  would  in  effect  permit  the  Commission  to 
post  a  “Closed  During  Inventory”  sign  on  certain  public  lands  which  are  of  high 
scenic-resource  potential  and  which  are  not  now  designated  for  that  purpose. 
Such  a  provision  could  guard  against  premature  commitment  of  these  lands  to 
uses  which  are  not  compatible  with  the  highest  use  the  Commission  would  wish  to 
recommend  for  it. 

Stated  another  w’ay,  these  undesignated  lands  are  the  jewels  of  the  estate, 
which  the  Commission  needs  time  to  count,  to  appraise,  and  to  plan  to  distribute 
fairly  to  the  heirs — all  the  heirs,  not  just  the  oldest,  the  strongest,  or  the  loudest 
of  them,  or  those  in  the  biggest  hurry. 

As  a  solution,  therefore,  we  would  suggest  an  amendment  something  like  this 
— or  whatever  you  feel  would  best  accomplish  the  objective ; 

Amend  section  6  to  add,  at  bottom  of  page  7  of  bill,  a  new  (e),  the  present 
to  be  relettered  (f)  : 

“(e)  Pending  completion  of  the  inventory  described  in  subsection  (a)  herein, 
and  upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  reserve  specified  public  lands  whereon  there  shall  be  no  intrusion  or  develop¬ 
ment  that  would  preclude  subsequent  use  of  said  lands  for  the  highest  public  good 
in  accordance  with  criteria  developed  by  the  Commission  in  the  course  of  the  in¬ 
ventory.  The  Commission  shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
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Affairs  of  (he  Senate  and  the  House  of  said  requests,  and  all  reservations  so  pro¬ 
vided  for  shall  terminate  June  30,  1900,  or  0  months  following  the  Commission’s 
terminal  reptjrt  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress.” 

Argument 

1.  For  example,  if  the  Commission  perceives  early  in  its  inventory  that  the 
8i)ectacular  portion  of  the  California  coast  now  in  the  IIunter-Liggett  Military 
Reservation  and  noteworthy  or  outstanding  possibilities  for  national  park  status, 
and  if  tlie  Commission's  projection  of  future  needs  sliows  that  a  national  park 
here  may  be  highly  desirable  and  feasil)le,  then  a  tool  is  needed  to  see  that  it 
doesn’t  slip  away — e.  g.,  to  the  General  Services  Administration  for  disposal  and 
subdivision.  It  needs  to  be  held  until  the  linal  report  can  be  appraised. 

2.  There  are  many  similar  areas,  already  in  controversy,  concerning  which 
the  Commission’s  report  should  be  available  before  irrevocable  decisions  are 
made,  e.  g..  North  Cascades  of  Washington — timber  crop  or  park?  Bruces  Kddy — 
wildlife  range  or  reservoir?  Three  Sisters  Wilderness,  Oreg. — scenic  recrea¬ 
tion  and  wilderness  or  dam  and  working  circle?  The  Narrows,  Snake  River, 
Wyo. — beautiful  highway  and  key  wildlife  range  or  power  dam? 

3.  If  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  commodity  use  and  the  decision  is  acted 
upon,  the  commitment  is  for  all  time. 

4.  If  the  decision  is  to  reserve  judgment  3  years  until  we  have  better  perspec¬ 
tive,  nothing  is  lost  but  3  years  later  on. 

5.  If,  after  3  years,  scenic-resource  dedication  wins  out,  even  that  decision  will 
always  be  subject  to  reversal. 

(1.  Thus  wiiat  this  amendment  is  seeking  to  do  amounts  to  asking  3  years' 
time  before  deciding  for  all  time. 

7.  The  country  is  not  so  resource  poor  that  everything  must  be  exploited  now 
or  so  rich  in  scenic  resources  that  it  can  squander  them.  It  is  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  recreational  use  is  now'  dispersed  over  all  our  wild  lands,  whether 
they  are  designated  or  not.  That  use  must  all  be  concentrated  on  whatever  open 
space  we  can  save,  which  will  be  far  less  than  w'e  have  now.  And  to  this  con¬ 
centration  will  be  added  tomorrow's  heavier  load. 

8.  With  this  amendment  w'e  would  end  up  with  three  categories  of  scenic 
open-space  resources,  each  of  which  might  be  figuratively  posted  as  follows : 

(a)  “Samjde — Don’t  Sell” — our  already  dedicated  parks,  monuments,  wild 
wilderness,  and  roadless  areas,  for  wiiich  there  are  no  substitutes.  Commercial 
resources  in  them  are  too  scant  to  have  a  long-range  effect  on  the  Nation’s  econ¬ 
omy.  The  scenic  resources  in  them,  however,  can  perpetually  benefit  the  Nation’s 
cultural  welfare  and  the  enjoyment  of  living. 

{h)  “Closed  During  Inventory” — areas  that  may  or  may  not  need  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  for  special  preservation.  The  Commission’s  study  will  help  us  decide  in  a 
better  perspective  than  we  have  now. 

(o)  “Business  as  Usual” — everywhere  else. 

To  summarize  my  summary : 

The  four  groups  in  w’hose  behalf  I  speak  are  in  support  of  this  proposal. 

It  is  needed  in  addition  to  the  legislation  for  wilderness  preservation,  mission 
G(),  Operation  Outdoors,  and  Operation  Waterfowd. 

To  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Commission’s  study,  there  should  be  a  “closed 
for  inventory”  proviso  for  certain  lauds. 

And  the  job  needs  to  be  started  wMth  minimum  delay.  Had  you  people  not 
been  working  so  late  here  last  summer,  you  would  have  known  how  dense  the 
vacation  crowds  were  out  beyond  suburbia,  out  where  the  scenery  is.  For  all 
that,  the  current  Nation’s  Business  informs  us  that  half  the  people  in  this  country 
took  no  vacation  at  all  last  year.  The  need  becomes  still  moi’e  urgent  W'hen  we 
realize  that  every  minute  there  are  5%  more  people  in  this  country. 

At  that  rate,  there  are  now  several  more  than  there  were  when  I  stepped  up 
to  the  stand ;  and,  thanking  you  for  this  opportunity.  I’ll  stop  before  it  gets  too 
crowded. 


TirE  NEED  FOR  THE  OUTDOOR  RECRE.'VTION  RESOT'RCE  REVIEW 

We  people  attending  this  hearing,  about  scenic-outdoor  recreation,  and  people 
everywhere,  have  a  very  important  question  to  address  to  ourselves.  IIow' 
much  right  does  one  generation  have  to  another  generation’s  freedom?  Can 
we  of  this  generation,  in  conscience,  pay  for  our  freedom  by  mortgaging  the 
freedom  of  our  children?  Is  it  our  ethic  that  we  are  privileged  to  write  the 
rules  to  which  all  the  subsequent  generations  of  our  civilization  must  be 
committed,  and  by  which  they  must  abide,  irre.spective  of  their  own  wishes? 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  long  ago,  said  that  one  generation  could  not  bind  another; 
each  had  the  right  to  set  its  own  course.  Go  out  across  this  land  and  try  to 
find  someone  to  argue  that  he  was  wrong.  You  won’t  find  a  taker.  It  is  the 
national  consensus  that  we  don’t  have  this  right. 

Deeds  are  not  matching  words.  This  generation  is  speedily  using  up,  be¬ 
yond  recall,  a  very  important  right  that  belongs  to  future  generations — the 
right  to  have  wild  lands  and  scenic  open  spaces  in  their  civilization,  even 
as  we  have  them  in  ours ;  the  right  to  find  solitude  somewhere ;  the  right 
to  see,  and  enjoy,  and  be  inspired  and  renewed,  somewhere,  by  those  places 
where  the  hand  of  God  has  not  been  obscured  by  the  industry  of  man. 

No  group  is  more  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  this  right,  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  the  most  beautiful  samples  of  original  America,  than  are  you  who  as¬ 
semble  here.  Your  leadership  will  determine  the  fate  of  that  right,  so  far  as 
people  of  our  time  cau  pass  opportunity  along  to  our  sons.  Apathy  here  can 
mean  that  we  pass  them  a  dead  torch.  Or  we  can  keep  it  aflame,  knowing 
that  this  is  a  very  special  torch  that  man  cannot  light  again. 

That  is  a  special  mission  in  the  broad  field  of  conservation,  the  conserva¬ 
tionist’s  mission.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  two  terms. 

On  the  one  hand,  conservation  abides  to  management  of  resources,  using  them 
wisely  and  they  may  last  longer.  AVe  approve  of  conservation,  yet  we  know' 
that  it  is  limited  to  the  factors  of  rate  and  duration  of  use.  For  example,  oil 
will  last  twice  as  long  if  we  use  it  half  as  fast  or  twice  as  efficiently.  In  the 
end,  how’ever,  no  matter  how  well  we  manage  the  resource,  time  catches  up  w’ith 
us. 

On  the  other  hand,  conservationists  are  concerned  with  preserving  for  all 
our  time  certain  important  scenic  resources — our  resources  of  wilderness,  parks, 
wildlife,  and  the  recreation  and  inspiration  man  may  always  derive  from  them. 
Alw'ays,  that  is,  if  each  generation,  including  ours,  takes  care  of  the  few  places 
w'e  have  left  where  they  still  are. 

So  there  are  tw'o  sides  to  conservation,  in  effect,  just  as  there  are  two  sides 
to  a  coin.  One  is  concerned  with  tangible  commodities,  the  other  with  in¬ 
tangible  qualities.  Each  side  is  presently  oriented  to  look  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  Yet  each  must  live  with  the  other.  AA’'hat  we  probably  need,  it  occurs 
to  me,  is  a  coin  forged  of  transparent  material,  so  that  both  sides  can  look  in 
both  directions. 

THE  CONSERVATIONIST  FORCE 

In  any  event,  as  a  short  definition,  the  conservationist  is  the  man — or  the  part 
of  him — more  concerned  about  what  certain  natural  resources  do  for  his  soul 
than  for  his  bank  balance. 

There  are  a  lot  of  him — more  than  2  million  loosely  organized  in  the  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  America.  The  numbers  are  growing  far  more  rapidly  than 
our  population.  Every  time  a  new  tract  of  houses  goes  up  on  a  bulldozed  hill, 
or  a  new^  freeway  blots  out  more  acres  of  fertile  land,  or  a  new'  dam  inundates 
a  scenic  stream,  or  there’s  a  vacant  space  w'here  a  great  tree  w'as,  or  a  whooping 
crane  turns  up  missing  from  its  dwindling  grouii — every  time  one  of  these 
things  happeJis,  the  conservationist  force  grows  stronger,  for  there  is  that  much 
less  left,  and  more  people  w'ill  rally  to  protect  it.  Theirs  is  not  a  force  to  blind 
opposition  to  progress,  but  of  opposition  to  blind  progress,  a  force  that  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  that  progress  does  not  take  away  important  thinks  from  mankind, 
forever,  in  order  to  benefit  a  few  men  now. 

The  conservationist  force,  I  submit,  is  not  a  pressure  group.  It  merely 
demonstrates  the  pressure  of  man’s  conscience,  of  his  innate  know'ledge  that 
there  are  certain  things  he  may  not  ethically  do  to  the  only  w'orld  he  will  ever 
have,  and  to  the  strictly  rationed  resource  of  natural  beauty  which  still  exists 
in  that  world.  The  conservationist  force  does  not  need  to  be  pressed  into 
action.  It  needs  only  be  told  w'hat  is  happening,  and  its  voice  of  conscience 
speaks. 

One  of  the  principal  urgings  now  of  conservationists  is  that  we  rapidly  under¬ 
take  a  scenic  and  outdoor  recreation  resources  review',  looking  ahead  to  the 
future’s  need  for  beauty  and  space  as  well  as  the  resource  managers  have  scanned 
the  future’s  need  for  commodities.  This  review'  must  have  a  strong  national 
leadership — leadership  far  enough  removed  from  an  immediate  problem  to  have 
clear  perspective.  Local  leadership  has  its  ow’n  values,  but  a  telling  example 
of  its  limitations  is  all  too  evident  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  where 
there  is  an  incredible  refusal  in  some  cities  to  face  up  to  the  burgeoning  menace 
of  smog. 
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I  have  previously  sent  to  members  of  this  committee  an  article  entitled, 
“Scenic  Resources  for  tlie  Future,”  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Sierra  Club 
Hulletin  and  submit  here  a  reprint  which  I  hope  you  wiii  incorrK)rate  in  your 
file.  Tliis  article  proposes  a  review  of  our  resources  of  parks,  wilderness,  wild¬ 
life,  and  incidental  rec-reational  opportunities,  and  discusses  the  several  ques¬ 
tions,  Wliat  do  we  have;  How  much  space  will  we  need;  Who  else  needs  the 
space;  Where  are  the  conflicts  for  space,  and  Who  needs  the  space  most.  The 
first  two  questions  are  asked  in  the  present  legislation,  which  can  provide  a  basis 
for  answering  two  more. 

But  while  the  recreation  review  bill  is  concerned  generally  about  the  im¬ 
portance  and  number  and  need  for  our  resources  of  open  space  and  what  civili¬ 
zation  is  doing  to  them,  it  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  means  of  re.solving  con¬ 
flicts — question  5.  These  must  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  retain  islands  of  open 
space  in  the  sea  of  tomorrow’s  civilization.  If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  as  we 
hope  it  will  be,  this  key  question — how  to  resolve  conflicts — will  need  to  be 
attacked  promptly  by  the  Commission  and  its  advisers.  This  is  not  only  a  key 
question,  but  also  a  tough  one.  Since  eight  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  will 
come  from  this  committee  and  its  counterpart  on  the  other  side,  I  ask  that  you 
indulge  my  trying  to  attack  the  question,  with  emphasis  on  the  most  fragile  of 
our  open  spaces,  our  wilderness. 

To  start  with  a  broad  view,  the  early  history  of  man’s  civilization  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  finding  enough  enclosed  spaces — caves  in  the  beginning,  then 
crude  shelters,  then  walled  cities,  followed  by  the  early  beginnings  of  suburbia 
when  there  was  no  longer  room  enough  within  the  walls  for  all  the  people  of  the 
cities.  Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  change  our  concern.  The  problem  seems 
no  longer  to  be  one  of  enclosing  space,  but  of  leaving  enough  of  it  open  to  meet 
cur  needs  for  greenery  and  for  every  man’s  “slice  of  sky”  that  author  Wallace 
Stegner  has  spoken  of. 

We  know  we  need  some  of  this  in  our  own  garden  for  the  edges  of  our  daily 
existence — something  to  look  out  upon  at  breakfast,  or  before  dinner.  We  need 
more  space  nearby  for  our  weekends,  where  on  a  March  day  a  boy  may  fly  a 
kite,  or  a  family  may  picnic  and  stroll.  For  our  holidays  we  need  accessible  open 
space  within  range  of  our  faster  transportation,  better  roads  (and  heavier 
traffic),  bearing  in  mind  that  we  shall  soon  have  more  .3-day  weekends  than  we 
have  now.  For  our  lengthening  vacations  we’ll  need  the  big  spaces. 

These  are  rough  criteria  for  outdoor-space  needs  that  you  may  wish  to  bear 
in  mind  then — daylight-saving  plots,  weekend  and  holiday  areas,  and  vacation 
regions.  They  won’t  set  themselves  aside.  We  have  to  plan  for  them  as  the 
iwpulatlon  avalanche  flows  over  the  land.  And  we  have  to  plan  generously  if 
we  are  to  make  sure  that  what  our  civilization  is  doing  for  living  standards  is 
to  extend  far  enough  to  encompass  man’s  standards  for  life. 


The  Resolution  of  Conflicts 

Statement  presented  by  David  R.  Brower,  executive  director  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  to  the  first  day’s  session  of  the  Fifth  Biennial  Wilderness  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  March  15, 1957 

To  start  with,  the  Commission  will  wrestle  with  the  questions  of  where  our 
scenic  open  spaces  are  and  how  much  we  will  need.  At  first  the  Commission 
may  raise  more  questions  than  they  can  answer.  There  are  already  many  con¬ 
flicts  for  space,  and  they  will  find  many  more.  The  resolution  of  those  con¬ 
flicts  will  depend  upon  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  needs  the  space  most? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  decision  should  be  based  on  the  half-century- 
old  objective  of  providing  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  in  the  long 
run,  or  “in  the  highest  public  good” ;  but  that  is  a  destination,  not  a  route.  We 
know  where  we  want  to  go.  The  question  is.  How  do  we  get  there? 

It  would  be  helpful,  in  re.solving  the  conflicts  for  space  which  we  see  taking 
form,  to  have  on  hand  a  battalion  of  men  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  They 
should  also  be  handy  at  putting  bells  on  cats. 

AYhat  I  should  like  briefly  to  do  here  is  :  (1)  Consider  a  few  of  the  conflicts  in 
fiome  detail;  (2)  list  the  tools  we  have  for  resolving  conflicts,  and  recommend 
an  equitable  basis  for  interpreting  data;  (3)  try  to  arrive  at  the  criteria  for 
decision;  (4)  suggest  some  courses  of  immediate  action;  (5)  mention  one  of 
our  most  important  object  lessons;  and  (0)  then  append  a  conclusion.  It’s  a  big 
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order.  If  in  the  course  of  this  I  sound  dogmatic,  please  forgive  me.  It’s  just 
that  I  am  trying  to  stick  to  direct  sentences  for  brevity’s  sake. 

WIIAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  CONFLICTS? 

1.  Man  against  space 

Man  has  demonstrated,  as  clearly  as  he  has  demonstrated  anything,  that  he  is 
prolific  enough  to  explode  across  the  land — not  with  the  rapidity  of  an  epidemic, 
of  course,  but  more  thoroughly  and  with  far  more  lasting  devastation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  only  world  he  has  yet  contrived  to  live  upon.  We  can 
label  this  statement  “neo-Malthusian,”  but  the  labeling  solves  no  resource 
problem.  The  members  of  what  we  could  label  “the  science-will-save-us  so¬ 
ciety,”  will  have  quite  a  burden  to  prove  that  science  really  can  save  us.  Science 
can  do  wonderful  things,  but  our  scientists  can  only  begin  to  gather  data  on  the 
new  problems  civilization  presents  every  year,  and  in  turn  can  only  begin  to 
publish  and  interpret  their  data. 

A  serious  problem  confronting  scientists,  and  one  upon  which  no  conservation 
organization  I  know  of  has  adopted  a  policy,  is  the  population  problem.  It  is 
an  especially  touchy  cat  to  put  a  bell  on. 

Natural  scintists  know  full  well  what  happens  when  there  is  an  explosion  of 
population  in  deer ;  the  deer  themselves  lose  vitality  and  starve  by  the  thousands 
because  they  have  overloaded  their  range.  Mankind  has  a  range,  too,  and  it  has 
a  maximum  carrying  capacity  consistent  with  a  good  life.  We  may  argue  about 
how  many  people  the  range  can  withstand,  but  we  can  hardly  argue  that  there 
is  no  limit.  We  have  strong  intimations,  as  we  watch  the  sea  of  smog  rise  around 
us,  out  in  California  that  the  limit  is  approaching  faster  than  we  thought,  and 
from  a  different  quarter.  It  may  well  be  shortage  of  clean  air — not  of  Colorado 
River  water — that  brings  us  to  a  sudden  halt. 

Whatever  the  limiting  factor,  and,  though  our  engineers  cover  the  earth  with 
a  mezzanine  fioor,  we  know  that  we  shall  come  to  a  day  when  we  can  no  longer 
double  our  population,  or  even  add  to  it,  without  lasting  regret.  Perhaps  we 
shall  continue  to  worship  growth  until  midnight  of  that  last  day. 

Rut  there  is  a  brighter  possibility,  and  it  is  worth  working  bard  for.  When 
the  light  turns  red,  you  stop  before  you  hit  the  car  ahead.  If  you  don’t,  you’re 
in  trouble.  The  margin  between  us  and  trouble  is  our  scenic  open  space  and  our 
wilderness.  We  vaguely  sense  its  essentiality ;  later  and  wiser  men  will  know  it 
surely,  in  the  crowded  world  we  are  letting  their  heritage  become.  For  them, 
we  could  skimp  a  little  on  gadgets,  even  our  most  elaborate  gadgets,  even  as 
they  shall  one  day  have  to  skimp,  and  with  so  much  less  wild  ivorld  to  repair  to. 

The  brighter  possibility,  then,  is  to  look  for  substilutes  before  we  have  com¬ 
pletely  used  up  a  given  resource.  Perhaps  we,  as  present  stewards  for  the  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  all  generations,  could  revive  the  practice  of  tithing — giving 
10  percent  to  the  future.  Not  10  percent  of  what  this  generation  received  from 
the  last,  but  a  tithe  of  what  was  here,  in  our  best  estimate,  when  white  men 
began  to  spread  over  this  continent.  If  that  sounds  overgenerous,  remember 
how  few  the  generations  who  have  used  up  the  00  percent,  and  how  many  gen¬ 
erations  will  need  what’s  left,  to  leaven  their  otherwise  ersatz  world. 

2.  Min  eral  production 

Consider  copper  as  an  example — copper  versus  wilderness.  Magazine  adver¬ 
tisements  are  currently  saying  that  “there  is  no  substitute  for  copper.”  We 
know  that  the  same  is  true  for  wilderness;  that  truth  is  implicit  by  definition. 
But  there  will  have  to  be  a  substitute  for  copper  when  we  have  so  reduced  the 
world’s  supply  that  it  joins  the  ranks  of  precious  metals.  Tliere  have  already 
been  substitutes.  In  World  War  II  we  were  confused  a  little,  but  not  hurt,  by 
having  to  use  substitutes  for  copper  pennies.  Mr.  Lincoln  lent  the  same  dignity 
to  both,  and  one  bought  as  much  as  the  other.  Cur  economy  went  on.  That  is 
the  same  war  that  Lucky  Strike  green  went  to,  as  most  of  you  will  remember. 
That  green  pigment  on  the  cigarette  package,  I  am  told,  recpiired,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  a  prodigious  amount  of  copper,  which,  as  it  became  lost  to  man's  use 
simultaneosuly  became  little  or  his  streets.  I  don’t  believe  sales  suffered  when 
American  Tobacco  Ct).  changed  from  green  to  white. 
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The  low-grade  copper  ore  within  Washington  State’s  North  Cascades  wilder¬ 
ness  conntrj',  and  in  all  the  other  wilderness,  could  delay  but  briefly  our  de- 
IKjndence  upon  a  substitute  for  gross  uses  of  copper.  We  shall  have  to  And  a 
substitute  eventually,  and  our  technicians  will.  But  man  will  never  be  able  to 
reconstitute  the  primeval  in  Glacier  I’ark  once  he  has  breeched  its  superlative 
redoubt,  which  he  has  the  tools  to  do.  These  are  the  years  of  decision,  the 
decision  of  men  to  stay  the  flood  of  man.  We  shall  have  to  decide  whether  to 
hand  the  future  two  voids  or  one — a  world  without  copper  and  the  primeval, 
or  just  without  copper. 

3.  Water  development 

Where  water  development  and  wilderness  preservation  are  in  conflict,  we 
can  remember  that  gravity  will  take  water  down  out  of  parks  and  wilderness 
to  places  where  man  wants  to  use  it  or  store  it.  Optimum  development  down¬ 
stream  can  preclude  irrevocable  damage  to  wilderness  values  upstream.  Quite 
often  it  will  cost  less ;  but  even  if  it  were  to  cost  more  in  dollars,  it  would  save 
what  dollars  cannot  put  together  again. 

The  conflict  with  hydroelectric  development  is  more  direct,  for  man  wants 
to  get  energy  from  the  water  that  gravity  brings  down.  Alternate  sources  of 
energy  are  coming  fast,  however,  and  we  can  alford  to  wait  for  their  perfection 
rather  than  sacriflce  scenically  important  streams,  canyons,  and  valleys.  We 
need  to  remember  that  our  choice  to  preserve  is  temporary  at  best.  Our  choice 
to  sacriflce  reijuires  all  future  men  to  live  by  our  choice.  ^Ve  shall  have  written 
the  rules  for  them,  and  indelibly. 

4.  Wood  products 

The  Timber  Resources  Review  has  demonstrated  that  our  principal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  the  future’s  need  for  timber  lies  elsewhei'e  than  in  the  virgin 
forests  of  our  best  wilderness  and  i)ark  lands.  The  National  Lumbermen’s 
Association  has  gone  even  further.  Its  recent  releases  have  stressed  the  need 
for  expanding  the  timber  market  and  have  stated  that  we  ai-e  growing  one- 
third  more  timber  than  we  are  harvesting ;  they  are  therefore  opposing  the  tim¬ 
ber-reserve  part  of  the  soil  bank.  Plywood  people  are  concerned  about  imports 
of  plywood.  Moreover,  in  the  immediate  future  we  can  see  a  minor  revolution 
in  the  wood-products  industry  in  the  promise  of  the  chipper,  particle  board,  and 
alternate  sources  of  cellulose. 

In  the  absence  of  a  policy  which  provides  specilic  criteria  for  determining 
how  much  wilderness  we  shall  need  to  pre.serve,  and  in  the  presence  of  abundant 
l)romise  of  substitutes  for  wilderness  forest,  and  considering  also  the  many 
values  for  mankind  the  wilderness  forest  affords — multiple  use  of  the  highest, 
longest,  most  diverse  order — we  should  not  be  hard  put  to  decide  the  course  to 
vote  for  in  the  timber-versus-wilderness  conflict. 

5.  Highways 

These  had  better  go  around,  not  through,  our  scenic  gems  unless  we  want 
the  face  of  our  laud  crisscrossed  by  high-speed  routes  to  places  that  might  have 
been  beautiful.  We  have  the  potential  of  drowning  ourselves  in  automobiles,  of 
so  overloading  our  hardened  arterials  that  first  the  pleasure  of  driving  will 
disjippear — and  then  the  motion. 

Gur  children  shall  need  park  I  ike  places  where  they  can  have  a  change  of  pace 
and  mood — where  they  can  spend  a  good  chunk  of  time  and  become  part  of  the 
scene  for  a  while.  It  will  not  be  enough  for  them  to  screech  tu  a  stop  because  of 
a  traffic  light  or  traffic  jam.  then  roll  down  the  window  for  a  quick  sniff  of  the 
great  outdoors  before  the  man  behind  blows  his  horn.  Many  people  fear  that 
our  engineers  are  more  skillful  at  moving  vehicles  than  at  moving  people,  and 
that  a  lot  of  space  is  beiftg  used  up  in  the  process. 

We  are  enamored  of  horsepower,  of  highways  and  freeways,  of  covering  more 
ground  more  (juickly  and  with  greater  safety.  In  our  ardor,  however,  we  may 
well  consider  that  it  is  very  hard  to  undo  a  freeway  and  impossible  to  redo  a 
wilderness. 
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6.  Other  conflicts 

There  are  other  couflicting  demands  for  our  present  scenic  open  spaces,  conflicts 
brought  on  by  our  needs  for  flood  control,  industry,  food  and  forage,  by  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  and  by  recreation  too.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  further  detail  about  them 
at  the  moment.  They  are  all  real  needs  for  things  we  want  and  believe  in.  Is  it 
possible  that  with  reasonable  restraint  we  may  eat  cake  and  have  some  too? 

WHAT  TOOLS  FOR  RESOLVING  CONFLICTS? 

What  tools  have  we  already  fashioned,  or  what  can  we  invent,  to  resolve  these 
conflicts  ? 

1.  Facts 

First,  we  need  facts  about  resources.  Many  organizations  are  assembling  them, 
and  more  help  is  needed.  For  scenic  resources,  the  organizations  prepared  to  do 
the  best  .job  nationally  are  the  National  Park  Service,  which  has  a  program  based 
upon  a  1936  law  and  mission  66 ;  the  Forest  Service,  which  has  now  come  up  with 
its  Operation  Outdoors ;  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,,  now  developing  its 
own  10-year  plan.  I  am  sure  you  have  already  heard  much  about  these.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  off  to  a  good  start,  if  a  late  one,  with  its  imminent  recreation  plan  now 
before  its  legislature.  Many  other  agencies  are  involved,  and  coordination  is 
essential.  The  outdoor  recreation  resource  review  will  help  get  this  coordination 
started. 

2.  Interpretation 

But  facts  are  not  enough.  One  of  our  unheralded  national  surpluses  is  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  undigested  data  which,  if  laid  end  to  end,  would  reach  much  too  far.  A 
fact  has  meaning  only  when  it  gets  from  producer  to  market,  only  when  it  is 
published,  interpreted  well,  and  used.  We  ai’e  badly  in  need  of  equitable  inter¬ 
pretation  and  use  of  the  facts  we  are  gathering  about  our  natural  resources. 

Most  important,  we  must  to  the  best  of  our  ability  project  all  future  needs  on  the 
same  screen  with  the  same  projection  distance  and  same  focal  length  of  lens  for 
each  .scene,  and  also,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  with  the  same  illumination.  Let  the 
light  be  a  cool  one. 

So  far  we  have  had  quite  a  disparity  in  distances,  lenses,  and  light.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  example,  we  know  that  water  development  is  going  to  make  heavy 
demands  upon  what  land  we  have  for  other  purposes.  To  project  that  scene, 
we  have  elaborate  equipment  that  has  been  derived  from  an  8-year  effort  at  a 
cost  of  about  .$10  million.  But  water  isn’t  all  we’ll  be  needing  in  the  year  2000, 
it  is  only  one  of  many  things. 

What  kind  of  equipment  do  we  have,  whether  in  California  or  in  the  country  as 
a  whole,  to  project  our  other  needs.  By  comparison,  we  can  project  our  needs  for 
scenic  resources  with  little  more  than  a  19th  century  magic  lantern,  lit  by  a 
lone  flame.  Unless  we  can  demonstrate  the  need  for  equity,  we  stand  a  good 
chance,  so  far  as  this  particular  conflict  goes  in  California,  of  having  the  best 
watered,  most  populous,  biggest  grossing  State  in  the  Union — and  the  least 
beautiful  one.  Our  white-water  streams  M’ill  be  so  fully  harnessed  for  use  that 
you  can’t  see  running  water  any  more.  Each  pleasant  little  valley  in  the  hills 
and  mountains  will  be  replaced  by  a  fluctuating  reservoir,  its  watershed  cropped 
and  gravely  impaired ;  and  suburbia  will  spread  almost  everywhere  else. 

S.  Public  information 

The  public  needs  information,  too.  All  our  facts  and  interpretation  will  mean 
little  if  the  public  isn't  taken  into  confidence.  After  all,  the  public  must  consent 
to  whatever  proposal  we  come  up  with.  “The  engineering  of  consent”  is  the  con¬ 
cise  definition  of  public  relations.  Hearings  such  as  this  are  a  starting  point. 

4.  Legislation 

An  informed  public  will  want  a  clear  statement  of  policy,  which  is  a  statement 
in  law,  and  will  want  continuing  legislative  interest  in  what  happens  under  the 
policy.  Congress,  for  example,  is  the  Nation’s  board  of  directors.  It  should 
reserve  the  power  to  review  irreversible  staff  decisions  which  lead  to  the  extinction 
of  a  given  resource. 

,1.  Administration 

The  executive  branch,  armed  with  administrative  regulations  based  upon  lavv, 
will  supply  the  preponderance  of  protection,  for  only  this  branch  of  government 
has  staff’  enough  to  do  the  job.  Loosely  worded  regulations,  which  were  adeipiate 
for  a  loo.sely  populated  laud  largely  free  of  conflict,  will  have  to  become  specific — 
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and  must  in  turn  be  based  upon  more  specific  law  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  dangerous 
overcoucentration  of  discretion.  For  instance,  there  will  need  to  be  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  full  meaning  of  multiple  use,  and  of  the  limitations  of 
multiple  use.  This  lia.s  never  meaut  a  great  number  of  cooks  working  over  the 
same  pot  of  broth,  although  many  iHJople  have  thought  this  was  the  meaning. 

6.  Education 

The  legislative  and  executive  branches,  with  help  from  lay  organizations,  will 
then  need  to  continue  the  effort  of  public  education — the  engineering  of  support. 

These  are  the  tools.  They  are  all  necessary.  Those  named  last  will  he  of 
little  use  if  we  don’t  have  equitably  interpreted  facts  to  start  with. 

WHAT  CRITERIA  FOR  DECISION? 

Let  us  go  back  briefly  to  that  matter  of  correctly  interpreting  facts,  for  it  is 
from  this  interpretation  that  we  shall  have  to  derive  our  criteria  for  decision. 

We  must  make  one  decision  before  we  shall  know  how  to  sort  out  our  facts. 
Shall  we  on  the  one  hand  resurrect  the  rejected  philosophy  of  apres  mol  le 
deluge,  or  on  the  other  hand  shall  we  seek  the  exact  opposite  for  those  who  follow 
us — for  them  a  world  as  beautiful  as  ours?  1  don’t  think  this  will  be  a  hard 
decision  to  make  but  we  will  need  to  keep  reminding  our.selves  that  we  made  it. 

Since  wilderness  is  the  most  fragile  resource,  let  us  list  the  points  we  need 
to  consider  in  weighing  wilderness  preservation,  as  the  most  critical  example, 
against  a  potential  conflicting  use.  Conflicts  involving  wilderness  or  natural 
values  will  require  the  most  exacting  analysis  and  soul-searching,  for  here  a 
Jiii.sstep  is  fatal  to  wilderness.  Hence  this  reasoning : 

1.  The  wilderness  we  have  now  is  all  that  we,  and  all  men,  will  ever  have. 

2.  Much  of  our  wild  land  which  is  presently  used  for  its  wilderness  will  be 
lost  to  wilderness  use.  It  has  not  been  dedicated,  and  remains  only  by  accident 
or  oversight,  or  because  of  the  slight  value  of  its  raw  materials.  When  it  goes, 
its  human  load  must  be  added  to  that  placed  upon  dedicated  wilderness,  wherever 
it  is  left. 

We  don’t  know  what  the  carrying  capacity  in  terms  of  people  is  or  may  be, 
either  for  accidental  or  dedicated  wilderness. 

4.  Carrying  capacity  must  be  expressed  in  two  ways:  (a)  What  will  a  place 
withstand  and  still  recover  naturally,  and  (6)  how  many  people  will  it  with¬ 
stand  at  a  given  time  without  their  eliminating  its  esthetic  value  at  the  time? 

5.  With  respect  to  recoverability,  we  must  not  be  fooled  by  va.stness  of  a 
total  area.  The  key  terrain,  or  the  heartland,  or  the  living  space — w’hatever  you 
may  call  it — is  that  rare,  scarce  oasis  that  has  scenic  appeal  people  will  travel 
to,  that  has  water  and  shade,  that  is  gentle  enough  in  slope  to  camp  on,  and 
that  possesses  a  wild  setting  (without  which  one  might  as  well  camp  in  Central 
Park).  There  is  precious  little  key  terrain,  even  in  the  vastest  reserves.  What 
there  is  is  likely  also  to  be  a  goml  reservoir  site. 

6.  With  respect  to  esthetic  capacity :  Wilderness  cannot  be  false-front  wilder¬ 
ness  and  fulfill  what  man  needs  in  it — no  green-belt  fringe  obscuring  a  periodic 
sea  of  stumps ;  it  must  have  a  beyond  to  it.  There  must  be  assurance  that  a 
man’s  wild  slice  of  sky  won’t  have  too  many  elbows  in  it.  Wilderness  needs  no 
administrative  conveniences — telephone  lines,  remote  ranger  cabins  that  take 
the  range  out  of  ranger,  motorized  gadgets,  and  other  intrusions  man  seeks 
wilderness  to  avoid.  There  must  be  room  enough  for  time — where  the  sun  can 
calibrate  the  day,  not  the  wristwatch,  for  days  or  weeks  of  unordered  time,  time 
enough  to  forget  the  feel  of  the  pavement  and  to  get  the  feel  of  the  earth,  and 
of  what  is  natural,  and  right.  This  is  a  place  where  man  should  tie  quantity 
outside,  where  only  quality  may  enter. 

7.  Wilderness  can  no  longer  be  abundant  enough  for  every  man  to  walk  in  it. 
After  all,  only  the  small  child  must  handle  a  thing  to  know  it ;  adults  need  only 
look.  Those  in  between  need  a  little  of  both.  So  some  people  will  be  able  to 
walk  in  it  and  most  of  them  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Some  may  wish  to  but  never 
make  it.  Some  may  not  care  to  at  all.  But  wilderness  must  be  there,  or  the 
world’s  a  cage. 

8.  Therefore,  we  can  decide,  any  step  to  discard  our  vestige  of  dedicated  Amer¬ 
ican  wilderness,  or  to  prejudice  its  protection,  is  premature  at  this  time.  To 
those  who  want  just  part  of  it  for  materialistic  convenience  we  can  cite  Solo¬ 
mon’s  precedent.  We  all  remember  his  most  famous  decision,  and  who  was 
awarded  the  child.  Let  the  judgment  favor  those  who  want  the  wilderness 
to  remain  whole.  A  decision  adverse  to  that  whole  can  never  be  reversed. 
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9.  Other  kinds  of  conflicts,  where  man  is  concerned  only  with  the  works  of  man 
and  not  of  nature,  will  happily  be  much  simpler  to  resolve — mistakes  can  be 
corrected. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

If  these  observations  have  taken  long  in  the  telling,  they  will  take  much 
longer  to  implement  once  the  bill  is  enacted.  What  do  we  do  in  the  3-year 
interim?  I  have  a  brief  suggestion:  That  all  parties  appoint  a  task  force  that 
can  set  about  promptly  to  put  up  three  kinds  of  flgurative  signs : 

1.  “Sample,  Don't  Sell.”  This  sign  should  be  posted  at  each  of  our  crown 
jewels,  the  national  parks,  the  designated  wilderness,  and  their  equivalent  in 
scenic  caliber. 

2.  “Closed  During  Inventory”  signs  should  be  posted  on  certain  areas  in  con¬ 
troversy,  lest  we  find  that  the  inventory  consists  of  checking  off  choice  scenic 
open  spaces  as  they  vanish. 

3.  “Business  as  Usual”  signs  can  be  posted  everywhere  else. 

In  any  event,  some  modified  moratorium  is  essential.  A  2-  or  3-year  wait 
without  development  is  not  long  compared  to  the  eternity  our  descendants  shall 
otherwise  have  to  live  without  wilderness  if  premature  decisions  of  ours  de¬ 
stroy  it. 

STORY  WITH  A  MORAL 

Perhaps  there  is  subject  matter  for  a  book  or  two,  by  someone,  in  what  I  have 
tried  to  encompass  in  these  pages — without  time  for  specific  detail.  For  one 
detail  that  illustrates  what  I  have  been  talking  about,  I  would  remind  you  of 
the  story  of  an  old  controversy  which  is  all  water  behind  the  dam — the  dam  in 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  that  need  never  have  been  built.  Concerning  the  dam 
William  E.  Colby,  honorary  president  of  the  Sierra  Club,  w’rote  to  the  club’s 
membership  on  the  last  day  of  1909 : 

“I  predict  that  long  before  Hetch  Hetchy  could  possibly  be  needed  for  a  water 
supply  for  San  Francisco,  the  travel  thither  will  have  become  so  great  and  its 
need  as  a  campground,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  park,  so 
urgent,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  use  as  a  reservoir.  What  I  am 
opposed  to  is  the  determination  right  now  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  shall  be 
flooded  50  years  from  now.  I  feel  that  the  decision  ought  properly  to  be 
reserved  for  those  who  live  -50  years  hence  (that  would  be  next  year).  We 
surely  can  trust  that  their  decision  wall  be  a  wiser  one  than  any  we  can  make 
for  them.” 

This  is  a  choice  that  could  have  been  left  until  now’  and  now  we  w'ould 
choose  differently.  Instead,  there  w’as  a  rush  to  decide,  and  all  generations  are 
bound  by  that  decision. 

CONCLUSION 

Permit  me  to  attempt  a  concluding  figure  of  speech. 

This,  our  civilized  world,  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.  We  like  most  of  it. 

And  this,  the  natural  w’orld,  is  the  garden  that  Jack  didn’t  build  in— the  oiien 
space  and  the  wild-land  beauty  that  makes  his  house  worthwhile.  It  is  his  only 
garden,  and  it  happens  that  there  are  no  more  where  it  came  from. 

Jack,  with  all  work  and  no  play,  has  the  means  with  w’hich  to  expand  his 
house,  build  a  three-car  garage,  and  pave  the  remaining  space  except  for  an 
outcrop  or  two  of  rock  in  the  northwest  forty.  He’s  about  to  do  it. 

If  Jack  w’ould  relax  a  moment,  he  would  realize  that  he  might  not  like 
the  end  result  himself,  and  that  his  children  would  surely  like  a  better  balanced 
estate  bequeathed  to  them ;  for  they  will  have  no  place  else  to  go. 

Here  in  this  committee  the  first  steps  can  be  taken  to  put  that  estate  back 
in  balance.  We  urge  you  to  take  them,  and  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
do  so. 


Resolution  of  Feper.\tion  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 
Voted  unanimously  at  Pan  Lake,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Labor  Day  1956 
scenic  resources  review 

1.  The  national  need  for  scenic  resources — parks,  wilderness,  wuldlife,  and 
related  outdoor  recreation — is  increasing  space,  with  the  need  for  commodity 
resources  as  a  direct  result  of  the  increase  in  population,  leisure  time  and  ea.se 
of  access. 
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2.  I’lans  for  development  of  commodity  resources — such  as  timber,  minerals, 
and  water — are  welt  advanced  on  a  loiiR-ranRe  basis,  and  irrevocable  laud-use 
decisions  are  now  being  made  for  these  resources  which  look  ahead  .'iO-lOO  years. 

3.  The  scenic-resource  needs  are  not  being  similarly  planned  for  on  a  long- 
range  basis.  The  National  I’ark  Service  has,  as  part  of  mission  (i6,  cooperated 
with  local.  State,  and  other  Federal  agencies  in  study  and  planning  of  recrea¬ 
tional  development,  which  will  have  lasting  results  in  lessening  the  recreational 
load  on  national  parks  and  in  drawing  many  people  to  less  well  known  but 
equally  enjoyable  recreation  areas. 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that: 

(1)  The  FWOC,  commend  the  National  Park  Service  for  its  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  in  local  and  regional  recreational  planning,  and  urges  congres¬ 
sional  support  for  contimiing  this  cooperative  jtrogram. 

(2)  The  FWOC,  urges  the  immediate  initiation  of  a  broad  scenic  resources 
review,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  National  Park  Service,  United  States  Forest 
Service,  Forest  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  cooperating  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  determine  as  accurately  as  po.ssible  the  Nation’s  scenic-resource  need 
by  the  year  2000. 

(.3)  lie  it  further  resolved  that  a  preliminary  review'  be  made  on  a  crash- 
program  basis  so  that  estimates  of  scenic-resource  needs  can  be  placed  on  a 
footing  comparable  with  commodity-need  estimates  already  available. 


Recommendation  of  Fifth  Biennial  Wilderness  Conficuence 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RESOURCES  REVIEW 

A  satisfactory  and  well-rounded  standard  of  life  for  our  growing  population 
calls  for  enhanced  appreciation  of  outdoor  scenic  and  recreational  values. 

Exactly  what  acreage  is  required  for  fulfillment  of  the  various  needs  is  un¬ 
known,  but  it  is  known  that  numerous  superb  areas,  small  and  large,  have  been 
lost,  or  have  been  whittled  away  during  the  past  decade,  and  more  are  slated  for 
destruction.  It  is  also  known  that  areas  not  specifically  .set  aside  for  protection 
with  strict  boundaries  and  with  strict,  strict  standards  of  quality  have  little 
chance  for  survival  in  our  civilization. 

The  valid  pressures  for  raw'  materials  (including  w'ater)  ;  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts;  military  requirements;  transportation;  growing  urbanization  and  indus¬ 
trialization  ;  and  commercial,  mechanized  recreation  and  mass  entertainment 
are  of  such  great  intensity  that  in  our  preoccupation  w'ith  them,  we  could  lose 
sight  of  scientific  and  inspiration  values.  This  great  and  pro.sperous  Nation  can 
afford  to  give  attention  to  the  values  which  are  more  than  the  material  and  are 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

developmental  and  resource  surveys  have  been  undertaken  for  land  and  water 
uses,  including  forest  products,  minerals,  water,  highw’ay,  military,  and  urban 
development.  However,  these  surveys  have  to  date  given  scant,  if  any,  consid¬ 
eration  to  w'ilderness  and  other  scenic  and  outdoor  recreational  needs. 

It  is  essential  to  know'  before  it  is  too  late  what  wilderness,  wildlife,  scenic, 
and  other  outdoor  recreational  re.soui'ces  still  are  available,  wdiere  they  are,  and 
what  is  the  type  and  quality  of  each,  and  their  relation  to  the  preservation  of 
wilderness.  It  is  also  essential  to  estimate  how  many  and  what  types  of  each 
we  shall  need  in  fifty  and  in  hundred  years,  and  how'  we  may  best  save  those 
selecteil  for  preservation  with  high  standards  of  size  and  quality  in  perpetuity. 
If  the  opiiortunity  remaining  to  save  these  outdoor  recreational  resources  is  lost 
now,  it  will  he  lost  forever. 

To  this  end,  w'e  recommend  in  principle  the  outdoor  recreational  resources  re¬ 
view  bill  (S.  84fi). 

■\Ve  further  recommend  legislative  provision  for  temporary  protected  status, 
pending  completion  of  the  inventory  contemplated  in  the  outdoor  recreation  re- 
.source  review,  of  certain  lands  of  probable  high  scenic,  recreational,  and  scien¬ 
tific  potential  as  determined  by  the  Commission ;  on  lands  so  protected  there 
should  be  no  intrusion  or  development  that  w'ould  preclude  their  suh.sequent  use 
in  the  highest  public  good  in  accordance  with  criteria  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  inventory. 

We  urge  that  the  legislation  establishing  the  survey  not  be  misinterpreted  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  adoption  of  other  legislation  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
protection  of  wilderness  and  of  resources  in  need  of  such  immediate  action. 
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OuB  Scenic  Resources 

A  valuable  suggestion  lias  been  made  by  Mr.  David  R.  Brower,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sierra  Club.  It  is  that  a  presidential  commission,  set  up  under  author¬ 
ity  of  Congress,  should  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  America’s  scenic  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them. 

Writing  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club's  Bulletin,  Mr.  Brower  said  that 
the  speed  with  which  the  Nation  is  using  up  its  scenic  resources  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  commodities  makes  it  doubtful  whether  enough  recreational  and  inspira¬ 
tional  areas  will  remain  for  the  needs  of  the  expanding  population  by  the  year 
2000  unless  a  vigorous  program  of  balanced  land-use  planning  is  swiftly  launched. 

Mr.  Brower,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  conservation  move¬ 
ment  in  America,  defines  scenic  resources  as  “local.  State,  and  National  parks, 
wilderness,  wildlife,  and  the  recreation  derived  from  them.” 

Mr.  Brower  in  his  article  concedes  that  population  growth  will  bring  competi¬ 
tion  for  all  available  space  in  the  Nation,  but  he  appeals  for  equal  consideration 
of  the  recreational  and  esthetic  values  of  wilderness  and  other  scenic  resources 
along  with  their  value  as  sources  of  timber,  minerals  and  power,  and  sites  of 
military  tests. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  Brower  declared,  is  a  presidential  committee  or  commis¬ 
sion  to  establish  a  continuity  of  policy,  program,  and  people  to  coordinate  the  ef- 
ports ;  and  to  reconcile  the  demands,  of  the  various  governmental  agencies  now 
concerned  in  the  problem. 

We  here  in  California,  who  have  to  struggle  unceasingly  to  save  our  redwood 
forests  and  other  scenic  attractions,  should  be  amopg  the  first  to  admit  the  co¬ 
gency  of  Mr.  Brower’s  suggestion. 


[New  York  Times,  February  9,  1957] 

Conservation 
(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

SIERRA  CLUB  MEETING 

A  conference  on  the  necessity  of  erecting  more  adequate  defenses  around  Amer¬ 
ica’s  vanishing  wilderness  will  be  held  next  month  in  San  Francisco  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Sierra  Club,  one  of  the  Nation’s  leading  conservation  organizations. 
Special  attention  at  this  gathering — known  as  the  Fifth  Biennial  Wilderness  Con¬ 
ference — will  be  paid  to  the  extent  “to  which  dedicated  primitive  areas,  believed 
safely  set  aside,  are  coming  under  the  threat  of  commercial  exploitation”  and  to 
“what  desirable  areas  may  still  be  added  to  the  Nation’s  scenic  resources.” 

In  this  connection,  the  Sierra  Club  itself  has  proposed  a  national  scenic  re¬ 
sources  review,  a  full-scale  inquiry  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
“to  find  what  scenic  resources  are  still  left,  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  future’s 
need  for  them,  and  to  devise  ways  of  protecting  them  in  time.”  As  David  R.  Brow¬ 
er,  the  Sierra  Club’s  dynamic  executive  director,  points  out,  commodity  produc¬ 
ers — those  who  use  up  the  Nation’s  natural  resources — are  planning  their  require¬ 
ments  many  years  ahead.  But  what  about  the  conservationists,  who  want  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  of  those  resources — particularly  the  scenic  resources — for  permanent, 
nonmaterial,  nonexploitative  enjoyment?  We  do  know  what  lands  have  been  set 
aside  in  parks  and  preserves,  but  we  simply  do  not  know  how  much  usage  those 
lands  can  sustain  and  we  do  not  yet  know  what  other  areas  could  and  should  be 
preserved  against  all  inroads,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

SPIRITUAL  needs,  TOO 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  President  Eisenhower  specifically  noted 
that  the  conservation  and  development  of  “our  soil,  water,  mineral,  forest,  fish, 
and  wildlife  resources  *  *  ♦  are  vital  to  the  present  and  future  strength  of  the 
Nation.”  The  President  surely  could  not  have  meant  to  allude  only  to  material 
strength.  Conscious  as  he  evidently  is  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  he 
doubtless  meant  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  intangible  but  very  real  values  of 
America’s  incomparable  scenic  resources  as  well.  A  major  effort  such  as  the 
Sierra  Club  suggests,  to  determine  through  a  presidential  commission  just  what 
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are  tliese  resources,  what  are  the  conflicting  demands,  and  what  are  the  highest 
uses,  ought  to  have  a  strong  api^eal  to  the  President. 

The  Sierra  Clul)’s  proiwsal  is  spelled  out  by  Jlr.  Brower  in  an  article  entitled 
“Scenic  Resources  for  the  Future,”  in  last  Ueceinl)er’s  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  which, 
in  that  issue  at  least,  is  no  “bulletin”  but  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  con¬ 
taining  material  of  interest  to  conservationists  not  only  on  the  west  coast  but 
all  over  the  country. 

Particularly  relevant  to  the  problem  of  wilderness  preservation  is  an  article 
by  Grant  McConnell,  professor  of  political  science  at  the  University  of  California, 
on  “The  Cascades  Wilderness,”  a  little-known  area  of  northwest  Washington 
that  is  at  present  only  partially  protected  against  incursion  and  yet  is  described 
as  scenically  “among  the  sui)erlative  areas  of  the  continent.”  This  region,  ac¬ 
cording  to  I'rofessor  McConnell,  is  under  “rapidly  growing”  jiressure  for  exploita¬ 
tion  of  its  undoubted  timber  and  possible  mineral  resources.  It  is  relevant  to 
ask  whether  areas  of  such  completely  primitive  quality  and  remarkable  beauty 
should  not  be  maintained  for  a  much  higher  purpose  than  transitory  but  destruc¬ 
tive  commercial  development.  Such  areas,  as  Professor  McConnell  remarks, 
could  well  be  considered  not  only  ns  the  playgrounds  of  the  Nation,  “but  rather 
its  sanctuaries.” 

Sonafor  Anpeksox.  ]\Ir.  Little. 

(Xo  res]ionse.) 

Senator  Axpersox.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Spencer  Smith  has  been 
received  and  will  he  pnt  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

A  statement  from  the  American  White  Water  Affiliation  by  D.  K. 
Bradley  will  also  be  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow  :) 

Testimony  of  Dk.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  is  most  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  in  support  of  S.  846. 

Tlie  overwhelming  majority  of  conservation  organizations  are  indeed  cheered 
by  the  introduction  of  this  measure  and  the  Congress’  attention  to  it.  It  marks 
an  important  recognition  of  the  accelerated  demands  upon  the  country’s  re¬ 
sources  for  recreational  use. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  my  own  profession  as  an  economist,  I  am  ever  struck 
by  the  preponderance  of  testimony  that  is  offered  before  the  .Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  as  to  the  explosive  nature  of  our  economic  expansion  on 
practically  all  fronts.  When  this  information  is  carefully  analyzed  we  are  aware 
that  everything  in  this  room,  with  the  exception  of  the  individual  persons,  has 
been  fashioned  and  created  from  natural  resources.  Therefore,  the  accelerated 
production  on  all  fronts  constitutes  an  imposing  and  significant  drain  upon  these 
natural  resources.  It  is  to  our  good  fortune  and  wisdom  that  many  of  these 
natural  resources  are  replaceable,  and  it  is  to  our  concern  that  some  are  not. 
Despite  the  warnings  of  many,  some  dating  well  over  a  half-century  ago,  the 
public  as  a  whole  is  still  in  the  process  of  being  alerted  to  the  problems  of  our 
natural  resources  meeting  a  more  varied  and  greater  utilization.  Certainly,  in 
the  case  of  recreation,  the  awareness  has  not  come  to  full  fruition.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  recently  that  the  expenditures  by  the  public  on  recreational  items  has 
increased  at  an  amazing  rate. 

There  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  vigor  of  the  national  economy,  for  de¬ 
spite  the  concern  of  the  depression  years  of  the  thirties,  the  war  years,  the  threats 
of  inflation,  the  increased  taxes,  and  our  increased  population,  it  still  remains 
that  each  person  has  more  real  income  after  taxes  than  ever  before.  It  is  likewise 
true  that  the  average  time  of  gainful  employment,  the  years  of  work,  are  less ; 
and  the  leisure  time  is  greater. 

Some  dimensions  of  the  demands  upon  the  recreational  resources  appear  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  foregoing.  The  increase  in  national  forest  visits  is  indicative  of 
the  new  demands — having  increased  from  7  million  in  1929  to  a  little  over  50 
million  in  1956.  This  represents  an  increase  of  about  660  percent.  Equally 
startling  are  the  uses  made  of  our  national  parks — private.  State,  and  local  facili¬ 
ties.  It  would  seem  to  stand  unopposed  that  more  people  with  more  money  per 
individual,  more  leisure  time,  with  greater  per  capita  availability  of  automobiles 
are  going  to  continue  to  demand  greater  and  greater  uses  of  our  recreational 
facilities. 
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The  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  is  most  happy  to  join  with  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  and  other  conservation  organizations  in  expressing  our  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  Congress  and  specifically  to  the  authors  of  the  bill  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  most  important  resources  use.  We  earnestly  desire  that  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  the.se  resources  be  accomplished  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


American  White  Water  Affiliation, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  I4, 1957. 

Re  S.  846. 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Hear  Sir  :  I  am  informed  that  your  committee  is  about  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
above  bill  to  create  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis¬ 
sion.  I  have  just  read  the  text  thereof,  and  I  wish  to  express  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  American  White  Water  Afiilation  for  this  proposed  legislation. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  and  pressures  of  modern  civilized  life,  there 
is  an  ever  greater  need  for  our  people  to  get  out  in  the  quiet  woodland  and  wilder¬ 
ness  areas  to  recover  their  emotional  equilibrium  and  release  the  accumulated 
nervous  tensions.  There,  however,  we  collide  with  competitive  commercial  and 
industrial  interests,  who  want  to  destroy  our  remaining  outdoor  areas  for  private 
exploitation  and  profit ;  Lumber  interests  who  want  to  slice  up  our  wilderness  for 
profitable  timber,  stockmen  who  want  to  graze  it  to  death  in  a  few  years  (then 
what?),  power  combines  (based  in  Maine)  who  seek  only  to  build  (inadequate) 
dams  for  profitable  power,  Army  engineers  who  see  a  beautiful  river  valley  ( such 
as  the  Potomac  or  Delaware)  only  as  a  challenge  to  mess  it  up  with  flood-control 
dams,  and  certainly  not  least,  the  Army  itself  with  its  destructive  weapons- 
testing  ranges. 

It  is  easy  to  assess  the  monetary  value  of  such  improvements  and  the  profits 
therefrom,  but  who  can  measure  the  dollars-and-cents  value  of  the  spiritual  and 
emotional  regeneration  of  a  weekend,  or  a  vacation,  spent  in  quiet  woodlands  or 
wilderness,  away  from  the  whine  and  turbulence  of  civilization.  Or  the  cost  of 
wasted  human  resources  and  productiveness  lost  through  mental  disorder  for 
lack  of  such  release?  (Just  last  night  I  read  that  the  United  States  has  the 
highest  insanity  rate  in  the  world.) 

I  know  you  are  well  aware  of  the  problem — I  am  glad  to  note  that  you  are  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  846 — and  I  am  sure  we  can  count  on  you  to  push  this 
legislation  through  to  enactment  with  all  ix)ssible  speed. 

Respectfully  yours. 


D.  K.  Bradley, 

Chairman,  AWWA  Conservation  Committee. 


(For  your  information,  the  AWWA  is  an  afiQliation  of  river-cruising  groups 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  of  canoeing  sections  of  larger  outdoor  organizations  such 
as  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  Prairie  Club,  Sierra  Club,  as  well  as  many 
hundreds  of  individual  river  canoeists,  kayakers,  and  others.) 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Brandborg. 


STATEMENT  OF  STEWART  M.  BRANDBORG,  ASSISTANT  CONSERVA¬ 
TION  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 


Mr.  Brandborg.  I  am  Stewart  M.  Brandborg,  assistant  conserva¬ 
tion  director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  on  behalf  of  nearly  2  million  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  to  speak  in 
support,  of  the  national  recreational  resources  review  as  provided  in 
S.  846  and  other  bills  before  this  committee. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  resolution  of  this  legislation  passed  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  federation’s  State  affiliates  at  its  21st  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  in  Washington  last  March  1,  2,  and  3. 
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Be  it  resolved,  The  National  Wildlife  Federation  endorses  II.  R.  3592,  S.  846, 
and  similar  bills  proiwsinp:  a  national  recreational  resources  review.  We  request 
early  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

The  federation  wislies  to  commend  the  Izaak  "Walton  Lea<^ie  of 
America  for  its  leadership  in  preparing  and  presenting  this  lejrisla- 
tion.  We  also  recognize  the  part  ])layed  by  the  Sierra  Club  in  de- 
velopinfT  the  concept  through  its  own  advocacy  of  a  “scenic  resources 
review.” 

In  joinin"  in  the  support  of  this  lejiislation,  however,  tlie  federation 
wishes  to  emphasize  that  it  must  not  be  considered  a  substitute  for 
action  profiranis  and  sjiecial  legislation  needed  now  for  the  protection 
and  jireservation  of  critical  wetlands,  for  improvement  of  recreational 
facilities  and  wildlife  habitat  in  the  national  forests,  and  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  wildlife  refuges  and  wilderness  areas.  It  must  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  delay  of  mission  (iO  in  the  national  parks  or  Oiieration 
Outdoors  in  the  national  forests. 

Senator  Anderson.  I^et  me  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  am  sure  the  other  sponsors  of  the  bill  do  not  regard  it  as  any  sub¬ 
stitute  for  these  action  programs  and  we  would  not  want  it  to  be  used 
in  any  way  as  an  excuse  for  delay  on  mission  GO,  Operation  Outdoors, 
and  things  of  that  nature.  This  is  purely  an  attempt  to  get  an  in¬ 
ventory  to  know  where  we  are  going.  Those  of  us  who  sponsor  the 
bill  want  it  to  be  so  regarded,  and  I  am  glad  you  brought  up  that  point. 

Mr.  Brandborg.  I  am  very  grateful  for  that  reassurance. 

You  have  spoken  and  many  other  witnesses  have  spoken  of  the  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation. 

This  legislation  is  offered  at  a  time  when  we  are  becoming  acutely 
aware  of  the  increasing  pressures  of  spiraling  populations  on  our  land 
resource.  It  is  a  realistic  step  in  facing  up  to  the  critical  need  for 
effecting  some  kind  of  balance  between  increasing  human  demands 
upon  the  land  for  food,  shelter,  and  the  many  products  required  by 
our  modern-day  living  and  precious  outdoor  areas — wildlife  refuges, 
game  ranges,  wilderness  areas,  forests,  parks — that  are  so  essential  to 
our  health  and  well-being.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  these  irre¬ 
placeable  recreation  resources  can  be  destroyed  in  favor  of  uses  of  the 
land  which  cannot  be  justified  in  view  of  man’s  long-range  interests. 

It  is  of  vital  concern,  then,  that  we  determine  where  we  are  going 
with  these  outdoor  values.  We  must  anticipate  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  We  must  lay  a  plan  for  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  and  improvement  of  our  public  and  privately  owned  lands 
that  will  plav  increasingly  important  roles  in  satisfying  our  basic 
needs  for  outdoor  recreation.  Without  a  recreational  resources  inven¬ 
tory,  there  can  be  no  pattern  for  the  protection  and  management  of 
outdoor  values  to  assure  us  that  we  can  save  and  develop  enough  of 
these  to  satisfy  future  needs. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Xafional  Wildlife  Federation  does  not 
consider  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  activation  of  the  recrea¬ 
tional  resource  inventories  which  it  would  authorize,  justification  for 
any  slowup  in  pureuing  the  objectives  of  other  recreational  and  con¬ 
servation  programs  which  must  have  congressional  approA'al  and  be 
supjiorted  by  funds  appropriated  by  Congress.  Acquisition  of  wet¬ 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  migratory  waterfowl,  recreational 
development  of  national  forests  and  parks,  enactment  of  sound  legis¬ 
lation  to  protect  and  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  wilderness  areas 
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for  their  primary  wilderness  use,  and  many  other  programs,  must 
be  advanced  as  quickly  as  possible  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
growing  needs  for  outdoor  recreation. 

It  would  appear  also  that  definite  legislative  steps  will  have  to 
be  taken  to  protect  areas  of  high  recreational,  scientific,  and  esthetic 
value,  pending  completion  of  the  outdoor  recreation  resouires  review. 
Such  measures  would  prevent  the  loss  of  areas  of  high  i)robable  value 
during  the  periods  when  standai-ds,  criteria,  and  projects  of  future 
needs  are  being  developed  as  part  of  this  inventory. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  endorses  this  legislation  and 
urges  the  favorable  action  on  it  by  this  committee  at  the  eai'liest 
possible  time. 

Thank  you  foi'  the  privilege  of  appearing  here  today. 

I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  this  ])rivilege  of  a])pearing  on  behalf 
of  the  federation  and  its  State  affiliates. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  always  ha])py 
to  have  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  on  our  side.  It  is  a  fine 
organization. 

Mr.  Poole. 

STATEMENT  OE  DANIEL  A.  POOLE,  EDITOR,  OUTDOOR  NEWS 
BULLETIN,  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

itr.  Pooi.E.  Senator  Anderson,  like  the  previous  witness  I  will  be 
very  brief.  Much  of  the  information  included  in  our  statement  has 
already  been  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

I  am  Daniel  A.  Poole,  editor  of  the  Outdoor  News  Bulletin,  a  news 
service  issued  by  the  IVildlife  Management  Institute.  The  institute 
is  one  of  the  older  national  membership  organizations  that  is  dedicated 
to  the  improved  management  of  natural  resources  in  the  jtublic  in¬ 
terest.  Its  program  has  been  continuous  since  1911. 

Outdoor  recj-eation  has  long  been  associated  with  the  American 
Avay  of  life.  Without  doubt,  many  ]Aopular  outdoor  sports  like  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  camping,  and  hiking  are  a  logical  and  traditional  ex¬ 
tension  of  activities  from  colonial  times  when  a  man’s  steadiness  with 
a  gun,  a  snug  camp,  and  an  ability  to  walk  great  distances  Avere  as 
indispensable  in  everyday  life  as  today’s  dwellings,  automobiles,  and 
supermarkets. 

kSportsmen  Avill  continue  to  hunt  for  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  or 
a  Avild  goose  for  Christmas,  but  the  need  for  a  successful  stalk  is  not 
as  acute  as  it  Avas  many  years  ago.  But  by  nature  and  by  practice  we 
are  a  dynamic  people,  and  our  forms  of  recreation  are  ample  testimony 
both  of  the  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  found  in  outdoor  activity  and 
a  widespread  and  deep-seated  interest  in  nature  itself. 

Current  statistics  on  individual  outdoor  activities  and  areas  of 
general  recreational  usage  are  impressive.  An  estimated  60  million 
visits  are  made  to  national  foi'ests  noAV,  and  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  predicts  that  the  visitation  rate  Avill  increase  another  33  percent 
by  1962.  National  parks  and  monuments  accounted  for  50  million 
recreationists,  and  State  parks  accommodated  183  million.  The  1955 
national  economic  survey  that  was  conducted  by  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  cooperation  Avith  the  States  disclosed  that 
nearly  21  million  persons  fished  and  about  12  million  hunted  during 
that  year.  Approximately  25  million  persons  are  said  to  be  boating 
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enthusiasts.  Althou<2:h  it  should  be  assumed  that  these  fi_<rures  rej^re- 
sent  some  duplication  in  recreational  participation,  it  must  he  realized 
that  there  still  are  uncounted  millions  of  j^ersons  that  depend  on  the 
out  of  doors  for  recreational  pursuits  such  as  hikin<r,  photoiiraphy, 
campinir.  and  bird  watchinir. 

Some  of  the  Federal  afjencies  are  takino:  notice  of  the  unparalleled 
participation  in  outdoor  sports  and  activities.  Last  year  the  National 
Park  Service  made  i)uhlic  its  Mission  00  plan  for  the  improved  main- 
tonaner*  and  enhancement  of  facilities  in  the  national  ])arks.  This  year, 
the  Uidted  States  Forest  Service  launched  the  first  phase  of  Oi)eration 
Outdoors,  a  o-year  i)lan  to  provide  an  orderly  and  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  of  national-forest  areas  for  picnickine^,  campin<^,  hunting, 
fi.diing,  and  other  recreational  activities. 

A  task  force  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
working  on  a  draft  of  a  long-range  plan  to  gear  the  programs  of  its 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  the  existing  and  mounting 
demands  of  the  ever-increasing  human  population. 

An  example  of  hoAv  the  recommendations  of  the  proposed  National 
()utd(H)r  llecreation  Resources  Commission  may  be  useful  is  suggested 
by  a  study  re]mrt  published  last  year  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
This  report  shows  that  only  240  miles  of  the  3,700  miles  of  geuex’al 
shoreline  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  are  in  either  F ederal  or  State 
ownership  for  public  recreational  purpo.ses.  And  more  significantly, 
50  percent,  or  120  miles,  is  in  only  3  units — Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore  Recreational  Area  in  North  Carolina,  Acadia  National  Park 
in  Maine,  and  Everglades  National  Park  in  Florida. 

Had  there  been  the  foresight  years  ago  to  undertake  an  earlier 
survey  of  this  kind,  the  information  obtained  would  have  provided  a 
useful  guide  to  the  F ederal  and  State  Governments  and  to  localities  for 
charting  and  reserving  appropriate  shoreline  sites  for  recreational 
purposes. 

The  coastal  shoreline  survey,  of  course,  pertains  only  to  one  facet  of 
the  general  outdoor  recreation  picture,  but  it  exemplifies  the  values 
that  would  be  forthcoming  from  a  comprehensive,  across-the-board 
study  of  overall  recreational  habits,  trends,  and  requirements,  and  the 
opportunities  for  public  participation  now  and  in  the  futui’e. 

Senator  Andeksox.  I  am  glad  you  referred  to  the  shoreline  jnoblem. 
This  is  a  veiy  real  problem.  Tliere  are  new  superhighways  built  to 
get  jxeople  to  the  coast  much  quicker.  Tlie  natxiral  question  when  you 
get  there  is  what  do  you  do. 

Mr.  Poole.  Not  too  much  at  present. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much,  iMr.  Poole.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  your  group  taking  time  to  come  here  for  this  hearing. 

]\Ir.  Poole.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Packard. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  M.  PACKARD,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  PARKS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  that 
Howard  Zahniser  made  at  one  time ;  if  you  sit  and  listen  long  enough, 
you  will  find  that  everyone  has  said  what  you  had  to  say. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  say  Avhat  you  have  to 
say. 
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Mr.  Packard.  Thank  you,  sir. 

By  resolution  of  its  executive  committee,  adopted  at  its  meeting  on 
April  1, 1957,  the  National  Parks  Association  wholeheartedly  endorses 
S.  846,  to  establish  a  National  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  urges  this  legislation  be  enacted  promptly. 

During  the  past  several  decades,  the  American  people  have  turned 
to  the  natural  outdoors  for  their  principal  recreational  activity,  a 
third  of  our  population  traveling  to  the  national  parks  and  monuments 
and  national  forests  each  year.  These  areas,  and  the  State  parks, 
wildlife  refuges,  lakes,  and  woodlands,  are  now  contributing  benefits 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people  on  a  scale  that  has  led  to 
recognition  of  recreation  as  an  inherent  value  of  these  lands  equal  to, 
and  in  many  instances  greater  than,  the  financial  gain  that  could  be 
realized  from  their  economic  exploitation. 

The  family  automobile  has  made  every  part  of  the  country  accessible, 
and  the  people  now  enjoy  longer  periods  of  leisure  that  permit  them  to 
go  where  they  wish  on  vacation.  With  an  even  shorter  workweek 
promised  in  the  near  future,  the  demand  is  compounding  for  places 
to  go  where  one  can  leave  the  tensions  of  modern  urban  and  industrial 
living  for  the  refreshment  and  revitalization  provided  by  the  undis¬ 
turbed  outdoors.  Already  the  national  parks  are  being  “loved  to 
death”  by  the  people  using  them,  and  even  the  valiant  program  of  the 
National  Park  Service  to  provide  protection  for  the  parks  and  services 
for  its  visitors  cannot  alone  fill  the  public  need.  The  national  forests 
are  handicapped  by  inadequate  funds  for  recreational  services,  and 
their  potentiality  for  providing  this  resource  has  been  inadequately 
inventoried.  The  State  parks  and  other  land  already  reserved  or 
dedicated  to  this  use  are  inadequate  to  meet  present  requirements,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  demands  of  the  immediate  future. 

Our  country  still  has  excellent  potentiality  for  filling  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  people  for  the  healthful  recreation  the  outdoors  alone  can 
provide.  But  we  do  not  know  what  additional  areas  should  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  this  purpose  as  the  wisest  use  of  such  land.  So  far,  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  land  that  has  been  devoted  to  this  use  has  been  on  a  more 
or  less  helter-skelter  basis,  usually  the  achievement  of  a  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  preservation  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  property.  No  one  has  inventoried  the  recreational  assets  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  presented  recommendations  that  will  insure 
their  perpetuation.  This  legislation  will  provide  that  vital  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  recreational  survey  must  be  made  at  once,  or  the  land  that 
properly  should  be  reserved  for  recreation  as  its  highest  use  will  be 
converted  into  townsites,  violated  by  concrete  highways,  or  despoiled 
for  immediate  profit  rather  than  long  range  benefit.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  we  have  perhaps  Id  years  to  act  to  safeguard  this  resource. 
Unless  the  survey  is  made  now  and  completed  by  the  date  specified  in 
the  legislation,  so  that  immediate  steps  can  be  taken  to  protect  the 
necessary  areas,  irreplaceable  assets  will  be  lost  forever.  We  believe 
there  should  be  a  moratorium  on  the  disposal  or  ])ermanent  alteration 
of  such  lands  as  are  now  recognized  as  potentially  of  high  value  for 
recreational  benefits  during  the  period  of  the  survey,  so  that  in  every 
case  the  wisest  use  will  be  made  of  these  lands. 

The  National  Parks  Association  believes  the  pending  legislation 
represents  the  right  approach.  The  survey  must  be  broad  and 
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thorough ;  it  is  of  concern  to  every  land  administering  agency,  Federal, 
State,  ami  local,  and  to  private  landowners.  It  is  too  vast  an  undertak¬ 
ing  for  any  one  segment  of  the  government  to  handle  alone,  and  re- 
(piires  supervision  of  a  (kunmission  empowered  by  (Congress  to  deal 
with  all  levels  of  concern  and  to  act  as  representative  of  the  Congi'ess 
itself. 

Senator  Axokrsox.  T  take  it  you  are  in  SA'mpath}'  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Sierra  Club? 

Mr.  Pack.\ri).  Very  dehnitely. 

Senator  Andkrso.x.  'Fhat  there,  ought  to  be  a  temporary  withdrawal 
of  points  we  know  are  going  to  have  great  scenic  value  later  on. 

^fr.  IVcKARD.  I  would  endorse  the  suggestion  wholeheartedly.  I 
might  name  two  examples  that  occur  to  me  quickly.  One  of  them  is 
the  northern  Cascades  country  in  Washington,  which  is  currently  be¬ 
ing  surveyed  to  a  degree  with  the  idea  of  determining  what  parts 
should  be  considered  for  its  recreation  and  wilderness  potentiality. 
The  second  would  be  the  case  of  Admiralty  Island  in  Alaska,  which 
was  proposed  to  be  a  national  park.  1  have  no  opinion  personally 
whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  made  a  national  park. 

Senatoi'  Anderson.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a 
decision  on  it. 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  right.  The  Izaak  Walton  League  has  pro¬ 
posed  that  there  be  a  resurvey  to  determine  its  best  use.  I  think  log¬ 
ging  plans  are  being  proposed  right  now  for  using  the  forests  on 
Admiralty  and  I  think  that  could  be  deferred  to  find  out  what  is  the 
best  use  for  that  land. 

Senator  Anderson.  Certainly  we  are  not  short  of  forest  lands  in 
Alaska.  This  is  something  that  might  be  done.  Thank  you  for  those 
exam])les,  because  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  needed  to  point  up 
the  requirement  for  such  a  recreation  survey. 

Mr.  Packard.  There  are  many  more  I  can  think  of.  One  that  would 
interest  Senator  Watkins  is  the  magnificent  scenic  and  recreational 
areas  in  Utah.  The  Valley  of  the  Goblins  has  been  proposed  for  na¬ 
tional  monument  status.  The  Senator  asked  if  a  hearing  could  be  held 
to  determine  if  there  are  other  values  there  that  are  important.  I 
think  that  type  of  land  should  be  held  to  see  whether  it  is  to  be  used 
for  uranium  mining  or  recreation  or  watever  it  might  be. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  can  only  say  this  to  you.  If  you  have  any 
other  ideas  that  would  come  along  and  support  the  general  proposal 
that  we  ask  for  some  temporary  withdrawals  of  these,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Packard.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  We  had  a  discussion  in  this  room,  referring  not 
only  to  Interior  Avork,  with  reference  to  Alaska  where  the  Army  has 
1,800,000  acres  in  two  reservations.  The  witness  from  the  Army — I 
better  say  the  Military  Establishment  has  it — I  guess  the  witness  was 
from  the  Air  Force.  *  We  do  not  haA^e  this  area  of  600,000  acres  at 
all.  We  haA'e  recommended  that  be  abandoned.  As  to  the  million 
acres,  Ave  have  recommended  that  800,000  acres  of  that  be  abandoned. 
So  that  left  them  200,000  acres  out  of  1,600,000  acres.  But  he  had  an¬ 
other  area  AA’here  he  wanted  to  take  about  that  much.  I  think  that  is 
fine.  I  think  the  military  ought  to  resmwey  its  requirements  and  drop 
those  things  that  are  of  no  particular  interest  to  them,  and  pick  up 
things  that  are  of  great  significance  to  them.  But  in  the  meantime  tre- 
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mendous  areas  in  Alaska  were  being  tied  up  while  they  made  their 
decision.  If  in  the  meantime  we  find  certain  park  areas  that  ought  now 
to  be  protected,  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  do  it  and  a  good  time  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  country.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  endorsement 
of  that  point  of  view.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  patient. 

INIr.  Packard.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Anderson.  Mr.  Zahniser.  AVe  are  always  glad  to  have  you 
come  and  testify  before  this  committee. 

Air.  Zahniser.  I  think,  facetiously,  that  that  may  be  because  I 
am  always  the  last  witness. 

Senator  Anderson.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  a  statement 
of  Senator  AA^ayne  Alorse  to  this  committee. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Senator  Watne  Morse 

Mr.  Chairman  and  member.s  of  the  coininittee,  I  appreciate  thi.s  opportunity 
to  testify  briefly  on  S.  H46  which  I  regard  as  a  most  worthwhile  proposal  to 
establish  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 

After  S.  846  was  introduced,  I  w'rote  to  Senator  Anderson  endorsing  the  bill 
and  recommending  that  I  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor.  I  do  not  pi-opose  today  to 
speak  at  length,  because  this  bill  so  clearly  states  its  purpose  that  there  can  be 
no  dispute  about  either  its  necessity  or  the  worthwhile  benefits  that  will  flow 
from  its  passage. 

I  do  wish  to  make  a  part  of  the  record  my  letter  of  February  7.  19.57,  to 
Senator  Anderson  and  I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  certain  points  in  that  letter. 

moratorium  on  changes  in  RECRE.'.'ITON  AREAS  ESSENTIAL 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  in  the  formulation  of  a  national  recreation  policy 
if  there  were  to  be  a  moratorium  in  changes  in  the  present  federal  areas  set 
aside  for  outdoor  recreational  use.  I  also  believe  that  this  prohibition  should 
extend  for  1  year  beyond  the  time  when  the  National  Recreation  Commission 
makes  its  recommendations,  so  that  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  impact  of 
proposed  changes  on  recommendations  can  be  assessed.  As  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Anderson,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  need  for  alterations  is  so  pressing  that  we 
cannot  await  the  results  of  the  Commission's  deliberations. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  despite  the  fact  that  I  outlined  a  proposal  for 
statewide  consideration  of  wilderness  and  recreational  uses  very  similar  to 
that  discussed  in  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  proceeded  to  eliminate 
50,000  acres  from  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  area,  while  he  created  2  new 
areas  with  a  total  of  82,000  acres.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the  Glacial  Park 
■Wilderness  area  is  up  for  reconsideration  and  here  again  I  think  that  the  de¬ 
cisions  should  be  influenced  ultimately  by  the  type  of  recommendations  that 
the  Commission  makes  on  a  regional  or  State  basis.  I  hope  that  this  Com¬ 
mission  will  consider  the  question  of  the  Three  Sisters  and  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  should  recommend  that  some  of  it  or  all  of  it  be  restored  to  wilderness 
area  status. 

RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

This  bill,  however,  is  concerned  with  all  types  of  outdoor  recreation  in  wilder¬ 
ness.  We  have  millions  of  Americans  in  our  cities  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
better  highways  and  means  of  transportation  to  travel  to  the  forest,  the  lakes, 
the  mountains,  and  the  seashore  to  enjoy  our  great  out-of-doors.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  provide  this  generation  and  future  generations  with  ample 
areas  of  land  retained  in  a  reasonably  natural  condition,  so  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  ample  recreational  facilities  for  people.  I  think  that  it  is 
timely  that  we  undertake  this  survey. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  5,  1957,  which  discusses  the  total  lack  of  outdoor  camping  facilities  in  the 
great  historic  Williamsburg,  Yorktown,  and  Jamestown  area  of  the  State  of 
Virginia.  This  is  just  a  small  example  of  the  need  to  provide  recreational  facil¬ 
ities.  Probably  more  American  history  was  written  in  this  area  than  in  any 
other  part  of  our  Nation,  and  there  are  people  from  all  of  the  Nation  who  will 
be  coming  to  the  Jamestown  celebration  this  year.  Yet,  through  an  oversight, 
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neither  the  National  Park  Service  nor  the  Virginia  Recreation  Commission  has 
provided  any  facilities  for  travelers  who  wish  to  camp  out  either  in  a  tent  or 
a  trailer  as  they  visit  this  historical  area  on  the  James  River.  I  think  that 
we  in  the  West  may  tend  to  think  that  the  need  for  recreational  planning  is 
greater  out  there  than  it  is  hack  here.  But  here  in  the  East,  too,  with  its  tre¬ 
mendous  iK)pulation,  there  is  a  steady  Increase  in  recreational  use. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TOURIST  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  EAST 

In  the  East  there  is  not  only  a  number  of  State  parks  and  National  parks, 
but  in  many  States  there  are  also  national  forests.  Just  the  other  day,  our 
beloved  colleague  Senator  Neely  called  to  my  attention  that  the  tourist  industry 
was  the  third-largest  business  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  that  it  accounted 
for  almost  .$200  million  worth  of  business  in  his  State.  Therefore,  1  would  like 
to  suggest  that  this  Commission  give  consideration  to  including  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  two  additional  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  who  would  be  chosen 
without  regard  to  whether  they  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  realize  that  these  committees  have  members  with  special  capabilities 
and  deep  understanding  of  our  recreational  and  outdoor  problems.  But  I  think 
that  we  should  encourage  the  most  active  participation  of  all  the  i^eople  by 
insuring  a  broader  representation. 

This  bill  represents  a  real  step  forward  in  developing  the  facts  which  will  lead 
to  setting  forth  a  sound  recreational  policy.  We  must  do  everything  that  we 
can  to  provide  our  young  people  with  the  healthy  stimulus  to  mind  and  body 
that  the  outdoors  promotes.  I  know'  of  no  better  way  to  foster  a  love  of  country 
and  to  strengthen  the  roots  of  democracy  than  to  insure  that  young  Americans, 
ns  well  as  older  Americans,  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  enjoy  our 
great  natural  resources.  I  know'  that  you  have  a  number  of  witnesses  who  wish 
to  be  heard  and  that  each  of  them  w'ill  have  an  interesting  story  to  tell.  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  po.ssible,  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  receive  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Congress. 


Ff.bruauy  7,  l!).'i7. 

Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Clint  :  I  have  given  your  bill,  S.  84(>,  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Commission,  careful  study  because  the  whole  subject  of 
recreation  as  it  relates  to  multiple  use  is  becoming  of  ever  increasing  importance 
to  Oregon.  1  want  to  warmly  endorse  the  concept  set  forth  in  this  bill  and 
request  that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  it. 

East  fall,  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  recreation  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  that  phase  related  to  wilderness  areas  on  the  national  forests.  At  that 
time  I  called  for  a  course  of  action  very  similar  to  that  outlined  in  your  bill. 

The  people  in  my  State  are  concerned  al)out  the  piecemeal  handling  of  the 
develoi)ment  of  a  .sound  recreation  system  in  the  light  of  pressures  that  have 
recently  been  seen.  You  know  my  views  so  well  that  I  shall  not  reiterate  them 
at  length  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  proposals  you  set  fortli  in  your  lull  will 
perform  the  first  and  most  necessary  task — that  of  getting  the  facts. 

There  are  a  few  thoughts  I  wish  to  express  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
Itarainount  importance  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  your  bill.  I  would  deeply 
ajipreciate  your  consideration  of  fhe.se  proposals. 

Ituring  the  period  when  the  (Commission  is  formulating  its  recommendations 
and  for  1  year  or  an  appropriate  period  thereafter  the  Secretaries  of  departments 
resixmsible  for  Federal  areas  shall  not  significantly  alter  the  size  of  existing 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  need  for  alterations  is  so 
pressing  that  we  cannot  await  the  results  of  the  Commission’s  deliberations  and, 
further,  such  changes  might  drastically  affect  the  overall  recommendations  that 
the  Commission  might  be  in  the  process  of  making. 

Senator  Watkins  ably  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  recreation  has  special 
urgenc.v  for  the  East.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  include  on  the 
Commission  two  or  more  additional  Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
cho.sen  without  regard  to  the  committee  on  which  they  .serve  so  as  to  insure 
fuller  participation  bj'  Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the  East.  As  i)res- 
ently  .set  uj)  there  w'ould  be  no  provision  for  .such  outstanding  friends  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  recreation  as  for  example.  Senator  Humphrey  and  Representative 
Blatnik  to  .serve.  As  you  know,  Minnesota  contains  some  of  the  most  unique 
recreational  areas  of  our  Nation.  Here  we  have  tried  some  novel  approaches  in 
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the  handling  of  wilderness  and,  as  a  result,  in  intergovernmental  relations  par¬ 
ticularly  regarding  iu-lieu  payments.  I  would  certainly  think  we  would  want 
to  have  the  experience  of  a  Minnesotan  on  the  Commission. 

This  measure  is  needed  to  formulate  policies  for  outdoor  activities  which  are 
expanding  at  such  a  rapid  rate.  I  know  that  with  your  leadership  we  can  expect 
vigorous  action  and  I  look  forward  to  strong  support  for  this  proposal. 

With  warm  regards. 


Cordially, 


Wayne  Mokse. 


Hospitality  Asked  for  All — Jamestown,  Williamsburg  Campsites 
Urged  by  Arlington  Outdoors  Man 

Virginia  or  the  National  Park  Service  should  make  it  as  easy  for  campers  as  it  is 
for  other  tourists  to  see  the  great  historical  show  at  Williamsburg,  Yorktown,  and 
Jamestown  this  year.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  camper  who  has  written  to  State 
and  National  officials. 

“There  seems  to  be  some  discrimination  against  those  who  camp  when  they 
travel,”  according  to  a  letter  sent  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Virginia 
Recreation  Commission  by  Charles  E.  Planck,  Arlington,  Va.,  after  an  Easter 
weekend  visit  to  the  early  American  restorations.  “Actually,  it  is  probably  an 
oversight,  but  one  that  can  still  be  corrected  before  the  close  of  the  pageantry  and 
show  at  Jamestown  that  will  highlight  all  tourist  travel  this  year. 

“Only  overnight  camping  facilities  are  indicated.  Perhaps  a  maximum  stay  of  2 
nights  should  be  the  rule.  There  are  hundreds  of  families  who  use  camp 
trailers,  others  who  live  in  today’s  big  station  wagons  on  the  road,  and  those  who 
have  cars  with  beds,  in  addition  to  the  rugged  tenters.  Many  cannot  afford  today’s 
hotel  and  motel  prices. 

“Perhaps  the  ball  fell  between  two  outfielders,  with  Virginia  and  the  National 
Park  Service  expecting  each  other  to  provide,”  Planck  wrote.  “Both  know  how 
to  make  the  camper  happy,  Virginia  in  her  admirable  State  parks  and  plentiful 
roadside  picnic  areas,  and  the  Park  Service  in  its  famous  and  generous  camping 
places. 

“At  any  rate,  the  camper  has  no  place  to  lay  his  head  in  Williamsburg  or 
Jamestown.  We  put  up  our  Ranger  camp  trailer  in  an  unfinished  parking  pullofif 
on  the  shore  of  the  James  River,  and  next  morning  a  kind  park  ranger  explained 
that  no  overnight  camping  was  permitted.  He  added  that  he  had  not  had  the  heart 
to  make  ns  move  after  we  had  bedded  down. 

“This  failure  to  provide  for  the  growing  numbers  of  campers  contrasts  poorly 
with  the  sensible  and  welcome  provisions  for  other  visitors  at  this  Virginia  shrine. 
Williamsburg  is  well  worth  the  $3  charged,  and  Jamestown  worth  the  $1  ad¬ 
mittance.  Free  admittance  of  children  is  what  we  can  expect  from  an  education- 
wise  government.  It  is  most  pleasant  not  to  be  dimed  and  quartered  to  death. 
This  show  is  the  tourist  bargain  of  the  year. 

“But  campers  are  tourists  too.  They  just  act  differently.  They  like  to 
sleep  outdoors.  They  prefer  pine  needles  to  foam  rubber.  They  ask  for — and  are 
satisfied  with — very  little.  Water  and  toilets  are  their  simple  needs.” 

Planck  pointed  out  that  “No  Vacancy”  signs  decorated  every  motel  and  tourist 
home  he  saw  in  Williamsburg.  Camping  facilities,  he  concluded,  would  not  hurt 
local  business. 

“Virginia  really  should  fill  the  need,”  he  wrote.  “With  its  fine  roads  to  our 
Nation’s  first  settlement,  and  its  really  wonderful  show,  the  State  is  attracting 
tourists  from  everywhere.  It  would  take  but  little  time  and  little  money  to  be 
hospitable  to  everybody.” 

STATEMENT  OE  HOWARD  ZAHNISER,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  AND 
EDITOR  OE  THE  WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Zahniser.  As  I  was  sitting  back  thinking  of  what  I  would  not 
say  again  that  had  already  been  said,  I  was  passed  a  note  by  David 
Brower  which  said,  “Maybe  you  would  like  to  ad  lib  that  the  highway 
program  may  very  easily  bring  to  our  seashores  a  tidal  wave  from 
inland.” 
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Senator  Anderson.  I  mentioned  that  a  moment  ago  to  the  witness 
wlio  was  testifying.  I  think  it  not  only  can  but  it  is  likely  to  do  so. 
1  would  be  happy  to  have  your  comments  on  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  read  that  a  bus  had  left  New  York  and  only  a  short  time  later  had 
arrived  in  Chicago  and  had  not  stopped  rolling  except  once  or  twioA 
for  gasoline  between  the  two  places.  It  continued  its  trip  and  made  it 
in  a  very  few  hours.  If  that  is  true,  once  these  roads  are  finished,  a 
person  can  get  into  a  car  in  one  of  the  interior  States  in  a  great  farming 
belt  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  be  in  the  Atlantic  seacoast  in  an  over¬ 
night  trip.  I  am  curious  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  when  he  gets 
there  unless  there  are  additional  recreational  facilities  or  protection 
at  least  of  the  existing  recreational  facilities.  We  would  be  happy  to 
have  any  of  your  comments  on  that. 

Mr.  Zaiiniser.  AVhen  the  highway  program  was  being  discussed 
before  congressional  committees,  I  presented  a  statement  entitled  “At 
the  End  of  the  Koad,”  asking  the  people  who  were  planning  that  high¬ 
way  program  to  take  into  consideration  the  importance  of  some  areas 
in  the  country  that  we  hope  to  have  remain  roadless,  and  to  consider 
the  importance  of  highways  as  access  to  places  where  there  are  no 
roads. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Protecting  Our  Wild  Places  at  the  End  of  the  Road 

A  statement  by  Howard  Zahniser,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  a  national  conservation  organization  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  2144  P  Street  NW.,  Washington  9, 1).  C.,  presented  to  the 
Coinniittee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  committee's  consideration  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  4260)  to  create  a 
Federal  highway  corporation  for  financing  the  construction  of  a 
National  System  of  Interstate  Highways,  May  19,  1955. 

The  imagination  of  the  American  peopie  has  been  stirred  by  the  highway  pro¬ 
gram  that  this  committee  has  been  considering,  and  I  have  indeed  in  many  ways 
shared  this  enthusiasm.  I  spent  my  college  summers,  in  the  Allegheny  River 
Valley  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  as  an  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  Department,  and  1  thus  had  opportunity  to  learn  at  firsthand  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  satisfactions  of  highway  construction.  No  one  could  be  more  apprecia¬ 
tive  than  1  for  the  great  system  of  roads  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  and  I  count  it  a 
good  fortune  that  1  iiave  been  able  to  enjoy  traveling  on  these  roads  in  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

Yet  it  is  my  special  purpose  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  attention  to 
what  is  at  the  end  of  the  road.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  values  of  the  areas  of 
our  land  that  are  being  deliberately  preserved  as  roadless  in  accordance  with 
well-developed,  public  policies,  and  finally,  therefore,  I  wish  to  urge  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  this  basic  national  policy  in  any  legislation  that  is  here  developed. 

My  name  is  Zahniser  (Z-a-h-n-i-s-e-r),  first  name,  Howard.  I  am  executive 
secretary  of  the  Wilderness  Society,  with  headquarters  here  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  2144  P  Street  NW.,  Washington  9,  D.  C.,  and  editor  of  the  Living 
Wilderness. 

The  Wilderness  Society,  by  provision  of  its  bylaws,  is  composed  of  individuals 
“who  feel  that  the  entire  Nation  and  they  themselves  are  losing  something  of 
value  when  a  highway  is  built  in  a  wilderness  ♦  *  *  or  when  mechanical  civili- 
zatii'u  eiD  r<i  'c  es  in  anv  way  i>n  the  last  remnants  of  wilderness  left  for  tiiein- 
selves  and  their  posterity.”  The  society  undertakes  to  serve  and  represent  the 
pul)lic  interest  in  tiie  protection  of  the  areas  in  our  national  parks,  in  our  national 
forests,  and  elsewhere  that  have  been  set  aside  for  protection  from  roads,  from 
buildings,  from  all  permanent  habitation,  for  the  preservation  of  their  natural 
conditions,  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  now  and  in  the  long  future  the 
people  who  will  wish  to  continue  to  seek  out  the  wilderness  experiences  which 
have  alwa.vs  meant  so  much  to  Americans. 
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It  is  this  interest  and  this  undertaking  of  the  Wilderness  Society  that  make  me 
welcome  so  eagerly  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  committee. 

The  purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Society  are  summarized,  along  with  the 
society’s  related  purposes,  its  basic  beliefs,  and  its  program  of  activities,  on  tbe 
back  page  of  the  winter  1954-55  issue  of  the  Living  Wilderness,  a  copy  of 
which  is  herewith  submitted  for  each  member  of  tlie  committee.  1  cite  this 
particular,  recent  publication  because  it  also  reports,  on  page  49,  a  resolution 
of  the  governing  council  of  the  Wilderness  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  September 
1954  near  the  Gila  wilderness  area  in  New  Mexico,  “to  look  into  highway  and 
other  programs  which  might  threaten  roadless  and  other  areas  being  specially 
protected.” 

In  connection  with  this  New  Mexico  meeting  of  the  council,  a  meeting  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  last  September,  there  was  dedicated  a  special 
memorial  to  the  late  Aldo  Leopold,  forester  and  wildlife  manager,  outdoorsman, 
ecologist,  philosopher  and  practical  idealist,  interpreter  of  nature,  pioneer  in 
wilderness  preservation,  for  his  pioneer  influence  in  developing  our  national 
policy  for  the  preservation  of  a  system  of  wilderness  areas.  It  was  our  great 
privilege  on  that  occasion  to  have  the  Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  deliver  to  us  a  special  address  paying  tribute 
to  Aldo  Leopold  and  to  his  ideal  of  wilderness  preservation.  Referring  to  the 
Gila  wihleriiess  area  as  the  type  which  Aldo  l.eopold  liked  and  whith  he  sought 
to  preserve.  Senator  Anderson  described  this  type  as  “a  wilderness  not  crossed 
and  recros.sed  by  oiled  roads  and  excellent  means  of  transportation,  but  a  great 
tract  that  was  almost  pathless  forest  where  a  man  traveled  best  if  he  traveled 
on  foot  or  in  the  saddle.” 

Senator  Anderson  called  Aldo  Leopold  “a  dominant  influence  in  the  move  not 
only  to  preserve  the  Gila  wilderness  but  also  wilderness  areas  throughout  the 
country,”  and,  .speaking  of  Leopold,  Senator  Anderson  testified : 

“Thirty  years  ago  he  enlisted  me  in  the  cause  of  preservation  of  wilderness 
areas  in  general.  I  shall  never  forget  how  he  poured  out  his  heart  on  the  subject 
of  primitive  tracts  which  seemed  likely  to  be  destroyed  with  the  development  of 
the  auto,  the  truck,  and  the  speedier  methods  of  transportation.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  public-interest  program  that  started  so  long  ago,  this  cause 
in  which  Senator  Anderson  testifies  to  enlistment  30  years  ago,  has  resulted  now 
in  the  designation  of  some  79  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  and  roadless  ai’eas  in 
our  national  forests.  It  has  enriched  the  values  that  are  being  realized  in  the 
prere.  vatiou  of  our  national-park  system.  It  has  included  the  designation  of  12 
roadless  areas  and  4  smaller,  wild  areas  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on 
Indian  lands.  Some  of  the  national  wildlife  refuges  and  many  State  areas  (in¬ 
cluding  the  great  New  York  State  Forest  Pre.serve  in  the  Catskills  and  Adiron- 
dacks)  include  significant  tracts  of  lands  that  are  being  preserved  fi-ee  from 
roads.  Altogether,  there  are  200  or  more  such  specially  protected  areas  of 
wilderness  in  the  United  States. 

Protecting  these  primitive  remnants  of  our  past  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
involve  any  significant  sacrifice.  They  total  only  about  1  percent  of  all  our  pub¬ 
lic  lands.  They  are  not  needed  for  any  purpose  that  would  destroy  them.  All 
such  purposes  are  well  served  on  the  areas  not  so  protected.  But  these  specially 
protected  roadless  lands  do  serve  a  great  and  increasingly  important  public  pur¬ 
pose  in  their  natural  condition  and  they  merit  your  consideration.  I  assure  you 
they  do. 

A  few  years  ago  Hon.  Raymond  H.  Burke,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Ohio,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation 
of  WildUfe  Resources  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the 
80th  Congress,  instigated  a  special  inquiry  regarding  our  national  policy  of  wil¬ 
derness  preservation.  In  response  to  this  inquiry,  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv¬ 
ice  conducted  a  study  and  prepared  a  114-page  report  which  was  printed  with 
the  title  “The  Preservation  of  Wilderness  Areas :  An  Analysis  of  Opinion  on  the 
Problem,”  by  C.  Frank  Keyser,  regional  economist.  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress.  In  this  study  there  are  listed  and  briefly  described  some 
204  areas,  and  the  development  of  national  public  opinion  with  regard  to  wilder¬ 
ness  preservation  is  well  represented. 

It  is  not  m.v  purpose  to  discuss  this  policy  in  any  detail  here,  of  course,  but  I 
did  wish  to  indicate  its  scope  and  its  definite  form  and  something  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  is  already  has.  Clearly,  it  is  a  policy  that  cannot  be  endangered  without 
threatening  a  serious  public  loss,  nor  without  a  resulting  protest  from  the  public. 
No  single  one  of  these  relatively  few  areas  of  still  remaining  wilderness  in  Amer- 
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ica  could  be  violated  without  engendering  a  most  earnest  controversey.  Thus,  it 
is  my  luirpose,  in  tile  interest  of  ail  coinernoil,  to  urge  tliis  committee  to  and  a 
consideration  of  this  policy  to  tlie  many  aspects  of  the  public  interest  tliat  are 
here  under  study,  and  to  include  in  any  basic  autliorization  of  a  Federal  highway 
program  a  provision  for  respecting  the  few  areas  that,  as  a  matter  of  deliberate 
public  policy,  are  being  carefully  kept  roadless.  And  I  am  sure  that  there  can 
thus  be  avoided  many  unnecessary  controversies  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  well  remember  a  bitter  and  frustrating  controversy  .some  4 
years  ago  that  came  all  unexpectedly  when  sportsmen  and  other  conservationists 
became  suddenl3'  aware  that  the  New  York  State  superhighway  called  the 
throughway  had  beeen  so  planned  as  to  cross  the  Montezuma  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  This  national  refuge,  a  9-square-mile  area  at  the  northern  end  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  4  miles  northeast  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  when  thus  in  jeoiiardy,  proveil  to 
be  an  area  of  concern  not  only  in  New  York  State  and  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  but 
nationally.  The  ensuing  controversy  was  time  consuming  and  embarrassing  to 
the  State  department  of  public  works,  yet  tlir(»ughway  plans  had  gone  .so  far  that 
a  rerouting  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  Superintendent  Bertram  1).  Tallainy,  of 
the  State  agency,  meeting  with  I'resident  I>onald  M.  Tobey,  of  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Council,  and  II.  A.  Sinclair,  New  Y'ork  president  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  as  reported  on  page  34  of  The  Living  Wilderness  for 
autumn  lU.M,  did  give  assurances  that  “the  conservation  aspects  of  future  plans 
of  his  department  will  be  given  special  consideration  and  discussed  in  advance 
with  representatives  of  conservation  groups.”  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  such 
a  simple  lesson  should  have  to  be  learned  at  the  expense  of  bitter  controversy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  but  one  example  out  of  many  that  might  be  cited  iiulicat- 
ing  that  controversies  might  well  be  avoided  if  the  issues  and  policies  involved 
could  be  understood  in  advance  and  consideretl  during  planning  stages.  In  too 
many  instances  our  national  planning  has  been  from  viewpoints  that  do  not  allow 
vision  for  the  total  laiblic  interest  but,  rather,  obscure  from  vieA-  some  of  our 
very  important  national  goals.  Then  construction  programs  in  their  later  phases 
are  beset  with  controversies.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  we  here  try  to  avoid  such 
difficulties  in  the  future  with  which  we  ari*  <foncerned. 

Based  on  studies  of  i)ossible  alternatives  in  connection  with  a  number  of  con¬ 
troversies,  my  convictions  are  strong  indeed  that  our  highway  engineers  can  plan 
routes  which  can  avoid  these  areas  of  special  protection,  and  can  do  it  without 
signifi'-ant  trouble  and  expense,  if  such  a  course  of  action  is  made  a  part  of  our 
.specilications  for  the  program. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that,  if  H.  R.  4200  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  basis  for  the  committee’s  action,  tlu're  be  added  at  the  bottom  of  page 
2.  following  line  23,  at  the  end  of  section  2,  the  following : 

‘Tt  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  ix)licy  of  Congress  to  respect  the  roadless  char¬ 
acter  of  duly  designated  public  areas  that  are  being  preserved  in  a  primeval, 
l)riinitive,  or  natural  condition  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  it  is  hereby  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  highways  shall  be  constructed  or  planned  under  this  authorization, 
in  or  across  any  national  park  or  national  monument,  any  national  wildlife 
refuge,  or  any  duly  designated  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or  roadless  area  within 
the  national  forest  except  as  may  be  provided  further  by  specific  authorization 
by  Congress.” 

Some  such  provision,  I  shotild  like  to  urge,  should  be  included  in  any  broad 
authorization  for  a  national  highway  program,  for,  of  course,  any  such  compre¬ 
hensive  nationwide  program  must  inevitably  have  possible  effects  on  another  pub¬ 
lic  program  for  preserving  areas  roadless. 

With  further  regard  to  II.  R.  4200,  if  it  should  be  the  basis  for  committee  ac¬ 
tion,  I  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  there  be  added  at  the  end  of  line  4,  on  page 
2~u  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (b)  of  section  208  in  title  II  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  no  such  rights-of-way  or  control  of  access  shall  be  granted  in  or 
across  any  national  park  or  national  monument,  any  national  wildlife  refuge,  or 
any  duly  designated  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or  roadless  area  in  the  national 
forests  except  as  may  be  specifically  authorized  by  Congress.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  other  members  of  this  committee  very 
much  for  your  consideration  of  the.se  matters  and  for  your  kindness  in  inviting 
this  testimony.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  of  the  Wilderness 
Society  and  our  cooiierators  in  the  many  other  conservation  organizations  and 
agencies  are  in  no  sen.se  in  opposition  to  the  development  of  adequate  roads  in 
the  United  States.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  necessarily  opposed,  in  general,  to  any 
of  the  land  uses  or  developments  from  which  we  seek  to  protect  the  areas  of 
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wilderness  that  are  being  preserved.  It  is  rather  that  within  the  areas  thus 
zoned  for  preservation  we  seek  such  protection,  knowing  that  elsewhere  the  op¬ 
portunities  are  adequate  and  varied. 

I  realize  that  on  such  occasions  as  this  those  who  are  deeply  concerned  with 
our  remaining  areas  of  wilderness,  those  who  carry  the  responsibility  for  repre¬ 
senting  the  public  interest  in  the  preservation  of  wilderness,  are  often  mis¬ 
understood  as  being  of  a  single  purpose  and  without  regard  for  other  public 
needs.  I  wish  to  assure  you  to  the  contrary  and  to  point  out  that  wilderness 
preservation  within  the  whole  broad  scope  of  our  public  land-use  program,  is 
by  no  means  kiconsistent  with  the  enterprises  with  which  it  so  often  comes  in 
conflict  on  specific  areas. 

Wilderness  appreciation  is,  in  other  words,  not  inconsistent  with  our  culture 
but  rather  as  an  aspect  of  it. 

In  insisting  that  wilderness  preservation  be  part  of  our  public  policy,  we  are 
not  disparaging  our  civilization  but  rather  admiring  it  to  the  point  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  it.  We  like  the  beef  from  the  cattle  grazed  on  the  public  domain.  We  relish 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  from  lands  irrigated  by  virtue  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation.  We  carry  in  our  packs  aluminum  manufactured  with  the  help  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  from  great  reservoirs.  We  motor  happily  on  paved  highways  to 
the  approaches  of  or  wildernesses.  We  journey  in  streamliner  trains  and  in 
transcontinental  airplanes  to  the  conferences  where  we  discuss  wilderness  preser¬ 
vation.  We  nourish  and  refresh  our  minds  from  books  manufactured  out  of  the 
pulp  of  our  forests.  We  enjoy  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  our  way  of  living — 
urban,  village,  and  rural.  It  is  because  we  want  this  civilization  to  endure  and 
to  be  enjoyed  on  and  on  by  healthful  happy  citizens  that  we  want  to  see  wilder¬ 
ness  preservation  included  in  our  land-use  programs. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Zahniser.  I  think  somewhat  pertinent  to  our  concern  with  this 
bill  is  the  importance  of  planning  those  things  ahead  of  time.  If  we 
are  planning  a  highway  program,  if  we  know  there  are  certain  areas 
that  we  wish  to  have  roadless,  we  can  plan  the  highway  program  in 
that  way.  The  incident  you  have  given  is  another  ex..mple  of  that 
need.  A  few  years  ago,  when  that  sort  of  planning  had  not  been  done, 
and  the  thru  way  commission  up  in  New  York  State  suddenly  found 
itself  with  a  controversy  on  its  hands  because  the  road  went  through 
the  Montezuma  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  officials  could  veiy 
easily  have  avoided  that  without  controversy  if  they  had  planned 
ahead. 

Senator  Anderson.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  in  my  own  State  a 
group  of  peojile  sent  me  a  letter  a  few  weeks  ago  saying  that  a  certain 
highway  was  being  constructed  through  an  area  that  has  a  deep  his¬ 
torical  significance  and  some  scenic  value,  an  area  that  Kh  Carson 
had  made  some  use  of,  and  various  other  pioneers,  and  said,  “We  can’t 
get  an  answer  of  any  kind  from  the  highway  people.  They  say  it  has 
to  go  through  this  particular  place.” 

The  road  was  changed  2  or  3  days  later,  because  there  was  an 
equally  attractive  alternative  route  or  nearly  as  attractive,  and  only 
a  little  effort  was  necessary  to  put  it  in  the  spot  that  did  not  conflict 
with  a  park  already  established  and  regarded  by  the  people  around 
as  very  essential. 

I  say  multiply  that  a  few  thousand  times  by  the  thousands  of  miles 
that  we  are  going  to  have,  and  there  may  be  many  areas  that  can  be 
served  and  need  to  be  served  where  the  road  can  go  away  from  it.  I 
only  wish  some  time,  Mr.  Zahniser,  that  you  would  come  by  my  office 
and  take  a  look  at  the  correspondence  I  have  with  reference  to  one 
small  stretch  of  road  with  which  you  are  familiar,  not  over  10  miles  in 
length,  but  the  Republic  is  going  to  fall  unless  something  is  done  with 
that,  apparently. 
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^Tr.  Zaiixiser.  I  will  take  the  earliest  o|)portunity  to  accept  your 
invitation.  The  sooner  Ave  take  these  broad  looks,  and  the  farther  we 
try  to  see,  the  better  the  programs  are  going  to  be,  and  that  is  what 
this  bill  you  have  sponsoi-ed  and  Ave  haA^e  been  discussing  here  has  been 
designed  to  do. 

^lr.  Packard  quoted  me  as  having  remarked  that  so  often  when  you 
come  to  say  something,  you  find  that  eA’erything  has  been  said.  If  you 
should  like  to  incorporate  this  statement  of  mine  in  the  record  as  read, 
J  sliall  be  A  ery  happy  to  have  that  done. 

Senator  Andkrson.  Very  Avell. 

Mr.  Z.MixiSKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Zahniser.  My  first  name  is  Howard.  I  am  executive  secretary  of 
the  'Wilderness  Society  and  editor  of  The  Living  Wilderness.  My 
headcjuarters  are  here  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  2144  P  Street  NIY.  I 
am  glad  for  the  opjiortunity  of  appearing  before  this  committee  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and,  in  doing  so,  am  happy  to  be  acting  in 
cooperation  Avith  the  Izaak  "Walton  League  of  America,  the  Sierra 
Club,  and  other  conserA-ation  organizations  tliat  also  are  advancing 
this  proposal. 

The  goA'erning  council  of  the  'Wilderness  Society  at  its  most  recent 
meeting,  held  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  canoe  country  in  northern 
ISIinnesota  last  Sejitember  8  to  12,  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  scenic  re¬ 
sources  review.  This  had  then  been  outlined  in  a  guest  editorial  that 
had  appeared  in  our  spring  1950  issue  of  The  Living  Wilderness,  by 
ilavid  Tv.  ProAver,  executive  director  of  the  Sierra  Club.  At  the  same 
time,  the  council  of  Tlie  'Wilderness  Society  urged  the  proponents  of 
this  scenic  resources  reA'ieAv  to  incorporate  it  in  a  form  that  could 
be  adAmcated.  I  am  accordingly  A^ery  happy  that  the  proposal  has 
noAv  been  incorporated  in  the  legislation  that  we  are  here  discussing. 

It  Avas  my  privilege,  and  a  part  of  my  duty,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
recommendations  committee  at  the  fifth  biennial  conference  held  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  March  15  and  16  of  this  year.  The  confer¬ 
ence  unanimously  adopted  a  recommendation  that  was  formulated 
and  proposed  by  the  committee  on  recommendations  to  which  I  haA^e 
referred.  This  recommendation  of  the  conference  said : 

A  satisfactory  and  well-rounded  standard  of  life  for  our  growing  population 
calls  for  enhanced  appreciation  of  outdoor  scenic  and  recreational  values. 

Exactly  what  acreage  is  required  for  fulfillment  of  tlie  various  needs  is  un¬ 
known,  but  it  is  known  that  numerous  superb  areas,  small  and  large,  have  been 
lost,  or  have  been  whittled  away  during  the  past  decade,  and  more  are  slated 
for  destruction.  It  is  also  known  that  areas  not  specifically  set  aside  for  pro¬ 
tection  with  strict  boundaries  and  with  strict  standards  of  quality  have  litle 
chance  for  survival  in  our  civilization. 

The  valid  pressures  for  raw  materials  (including  water)  ;  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  ;  military  requirements ;  transportation ;  growing  urbanization  and  in¬ 
dustrialization  ;  and  commercial,  mechanized  recreation,  and  mass  entertainment 
are  of  such  great  intensity  that  in  our  preoccupation  with  them,  we  could  lose 
siglit  of  scientific  and  inspirational  values.  This  great  and  prosperous  nation 
can  afford  to  give  attention  to  the  values  which  are  more  than  material  and 
are  indispensjible  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Developmental  and  resource  surveys  have  been  undertaken  for  land  and  water 
uses,  including  forest  products,  minerals,  water,  highways,  militar.v  an  1  urban 
dCA’clopmenf.  However,  these  surveys  have  to  date  given  scant,  if  a  ly,  con¬ 
sideration  to  wilderness  and  other  scenic  and  outdoor  recreation  need-:. 

It  is  essential  to  know  before  it  is  too  late  that  wildeimess,  wildlife,  scenic, 
and  other  outdoor  recreational  resources  still  are  available,  where  they  are,  and 
what  is  the  t.vpe  and  (piality  of  each,  and  their  relation  to  the  preserA’ation  of 
wilderness.  It  is  also  essential  to  estimate  how  many  and  what  types  of  each  we 
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shall  need  in  50  and  100  years,  and  how  we  may  best  save  those  selected  for 
preservation  with  high  standards  of  size  and  quality  in  perpetuity.  If  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  remaining  to  save  these  outdoor  recreational  resources  is  lost  now,  it 
will  be  lost  forever. 

To  this  end,  we  recommend  in  principle  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  review 
bill. 

We  further  recommend  legislative  provision  for  temporary  protected  status, 
pending  completion  of  the  inventory  contemplated  in  the  outdoor  recreation 
resources  review,  of  certain  lands  of  probable  high  scenic,  recreational,  and 
.scientific  potential  as  determined  by  tlie  Commission:  on  land  so  protected  there 
should  be  no  iutru.sion  or  development  that  would  preclude  their  subsequent 
use  in  the  highest  public  good  in  accrdance  with  criteria  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  Inventory. 

AVe  urge  that  the  legislation  establishing  the  survey  not  be  misinterpreted  .so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  adoption  of  other  legislation  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
protection  of  wilderness  and  of  resources  in  need  of  such  immediate  action. 

That  is  the  recommendation  adopted  by  the  fifth  biennial  wilderness 
conference  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  March  16,  1957.  We  of  the 
Wilderness  Society  endor.se  this  recommendation,  and  I  have  found 
it  a  conA^enient  way  of  presenting  our  testimonj'  to  this  committee 
with  regard  to  the  legislation  that  is  here  being  considered. 

As  regards  the  last  point  in  this  resolution — namely,  the  importance 
of  not  misinterpreting  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  review  pro¬ 
posal  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  interfere  with  the  adoption  of  other  legisla¬ 
tion  to  provide  for  the  immediate  protection  of  wilderness — I  should 
like  to  call  attention  especially  to  an  address  delivered  by  Re])resenta- 
tive  Jolin  P.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  April  11,  1957,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  before  the  organization  called  Philadelphia  Conservationists, 
Inc.  This  address,  entitled  “Our  Outdoors,”  discusses  the  outdoor 
recreation  re.sources  reivew  bill  in  some  detail,  and  also  makes  plain 
that  this  bill  and  the  bill  that  is  commonly  known  as  the  wilderness 
bill,  which  also  has  been  introduced  in  this  Congress,  are  actually 
companion  measures  and  not  in  conflict  wdth  each  other.  This  ad¬ 
dress,  Our  Outdoors,  by  Kepresentati\^e  Saylor  was  introduced 
into  the  Congressional  Record  on  April  18,  1957,  by  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  with  some  remarks  of  his  own  emphasizing  what 
Senator  Morse  called — 

this  dual  program  for  preserving  certain  areas  of  our  primeval  outdoors  un¬ 
spoiled,  and  at  the  same  time  conducting  an  inventory  of  all  our  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  resources  and  formulating  a  program  for  their  best  use  and  adequate 
protection. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  both  Senator  Morse  and  RepresentatiA-e 
Saylor  are  sponsors  of  both  these  bills. 

1  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
RepresentatiA'^e  Saylor  and  Senator  Morse  and  have  this  address  and 
these  remarks  of  Senator  Morse  incorporated  in  my  statement  this 
point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Thursday,  April  18,  1957,  and  Speech  of  Hon.  John  P.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  outstanding  challenges  facing  the  85th 
Congress  is  the  opportunity  for  establishing  sound  policies  with  regard  to  our 
American  outdoors. 

One  aspect  of  this  opportunity  is  represented  by  the  wilderness  bill  introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  February  11.  1957,  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  along  with  a  group  of  cosponsors  of  both  parties  from  Maine  to 
Oregon,  among  whom  I  was  glad  to  be  numbered.  The  bill  had  been  introduced 
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even  earlier  in  this  Congress  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  there  also  by 
Members  of  both  parties,  from  various  States. 

One  of  tliese  champions  of  wilderness  preservation  in  the  House  is  the  Honor¬ 
able  John  1’.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  also,  like  myself,  is  a  sponsor  of 
another  measure  of  fundamental  imiwrUince  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
outdoors  policy — the  bill  to  establish  an  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission. 

As  it  happens,  there  are  among  certain  opponents  of  tlie  wilderness  bill  some 
who  have  sought  to  give  the  impression  that  this  outdoor  recreation  review  bill 
is  an  alternative  measure.  Mr.  Saylor,  along  with  others  in  both  Houses  who 
also  are  sponsors  of  both  measures,  has  effectively  demonstrated,  however,  that 
the  two  bills  are  in  fact  very  properly  companion  measures,  both  of  which  should 
be  enacted. 

This  is  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Rejjresentative  Saylor  in  a  significant 
address  on  Our  Outdoors  which  he  presented  on  April  11,  It).')!  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  before  the  Wilderness  Club  of  Philadelphia  Conservationists,  Inc.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  this  important  address,  which  explains  and  advocates  this  dual 
program  for  preserving  certain  areas  of  our  i)rimeval  outdoors  unsiroiled,  and  at 
the  same  time  conducting  an  inventory  of  all  our  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  formulating  a  program  for  their  best  use  and  adequate  protection. 

This  speech  was  delivered  on  April  11  by  Representative  Saylor,  of  I’ennsyl- 
vania.  I  recommend  its  rfaiding  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

MK.  S.VYLOK’S  SPEKCII  ;  OUR  OUTDOORS 

(Address  of  Hou.  John  P.  Saylor,  of  I’enn.sylvania,  before  the  Wilderness  Club, 
Philadelphia  Conservationists,  Inc.,  on  Ai)ril  11,  ID.')!,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about  our  outdoors.  That  is  still  a  big  subject 
in  tins  country. 

We  have  become  more  tind  more  a  nation  of  eit.v  people,  workers  in  crowded 
metropolitan  areas,  living  in  suburbs,  moving  along  crowded  highways,  flying  in 
cozy  airliner  cabins  almost  out  of  siglit  of  trees  tind  streams.  Rut  the  farther  we 
get  awa.v  from  the  rural  areas  that  we  all  once  knew  so  well  and  the  more 
removed  we  are  from  woods,  waters,  iind  wildlife,  the  more  we  seem  to  care 
iibout  our  great  outdoors. 

Here  in  I’hiladelphiii,  our  first  great  city,  is  a  good  place  to  think  about  what 
this  means,  and  what  we  ought  to  do  as  citizens  about  our  outdoors.  I  am 
glad  to  be  here — alwa.ys  glad  to  be  in  I'ennsylvania  and,  like  all  Pennsylvanians, 
glad  to  visit  Philadelphia.  Here,  of  course,  you  luive  the  Philadelphia  Conserva¬ 
tionists,  Inc.  Here  you  have  the  Wilderness  Club.  Here,  in  other  words,  is 
an  ideal  setting  for  .some  earnest  thinking  about  one  of  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects  that  Pennsylvanians  and  other  Americans  are  discussing  these  days. 

So  I  deeply  appreciate  the  invitation  you  have  sent  down  to  me  in  Washington 
to  come  back  up  here  tonight  and  talk  with  you,  and  I  thank  you  for  this  excellent 
opportunity  you  have  provided  for  saying  to  some  deeply  interested  fellow 
citizens  some  things  that  certainly  need  to  be  said. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania — in  this  sylvan  State — I  wonder  if  we  full.v  realize  what 
it  means  to  be  discussing  what  we  ought  to  do  about  our  outdoors?  I  wonder 
if  we  sense  fully  the  fact  that  our  outdoors  actually  depends  on  what  we  do 
about  it. 

ATe  have  been  taking  the  outdoors  for  granted,  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  course — 
one  thing  that  we  didn’t  have  to  do  anything  about.  AA’heii  we  have  grown  tired 
of  doing  things,  then  we  have  gone  outdoors — anywhere.  The  outdoors  was  there 
all  around  us.  We  didn’t  have  to  do  anything  about  it,  except  enjoy  it — the 
great  outdoors ! 

Not  everyone  has  yet  realized  that  this  is  changing.  But  it  is.  And  it  is 
slowly  dawning  on  us  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something  about  it. 

My  fellow  citizens,  I  am  here  tonight  to  tell  you  plainly  that  if  we  have  in 
the  future,  just  over  the  horizon  of  our  beautiful  Pennsylvania  hills  of  today,  a 
still  great  and  beautiful  American  outdoors,  it  will  be  because  you  and  I  and 
our  fellow  citizens  act  now  with  a  determination  to  see  that  we  do  have  It. 

A’on  can  no  longer  trust  to  the  fortunes  of  history  to  leave  a  valley  here  and 
a  range  of  mountains  there,  untouched,  undeveloped,  unspoiled.  You  can  no 
longer  anticipate  an  expanse  of  country  so  spacious  that  whenever  you  wish 
you  can  just  hike  off  across  the  fields  and  into  the  woods  along  some  stream  and 
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wander  around  back  to  where  you  started,  praising  God  for  making  the  country 
and  thanking  Him  for  always  having  lots  of  it  at  hand  whenever  you  want  to 
escape  for  a  while  from  the  manmade  city. 

Civilization  crowding  the  outdoors 

Our  civilization  is  destined  to  occupy  for  its  purjwses  every  acre  on  this  land. 
There  are  so  many  of  us  Americans  already  and  so  rapidly  are  we  increasing  that 
if  all  is  left  to  chance,  and  we  do  nothing  about  it,  then — when  you  or  your  chil¬ 
dren  head  for  the  country  in  the  future,  city  will  change  to  suburb,  suburb  to 
country  estates,  country  estate  to  carefully  cultivated  farms,  and  farm  will  lead 
again  to  country  estate,  estate  to  suburb,  and  suburb  to  another  city.  We  are 
destined  to  occupy  the  whole  of  this  land ;  and  if  we  like  open  spaces  for  picnick¬ 
ing,  streams  for  fishing,  hills,  and  fields  for  hunting,  we  are  going  to  have  to  oc¬ 
cupy  such  open  spaces,  such  streams,  hills,  and  fields  for  these  very  purposes. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  any  of  our  land  wild  and  unmodified  by  man  it  will  only 
be  because  we  have  deliberately  so  dedicated  such  areas. 

So  I  say  that  a  discussion  of  what  we  ought  to  do  about  our  American  outdoors 
is  a  mighty  important  one,  because  if  we  do  nothing,  if  we  do  not  act,  we  shall  see 
the  outdoors  that  we  have  known  so  well  change  and  as  far  as  the  recreational 
values  which  we  have  known  are  concerned,  it  will  vanish.  The  likes  of  it  will 
never  again  be  known. 

Let  me  make  plain  that  I  am  not  talking,  here  and  now,  about  conservation 
in  the  matter-of-fact  material  sense  that  has  become  so  well  known  to  us,  so 
clearly  a  part  of  our  morality.  I  am  not  talking  at  this  time  about  good  forestry. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  good,  plain  commonsense  in  conserving  wildlife 
resources  by  avoiding  overhunting  and  overfishing.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
immorality  of  cluttering  up  the  landscape  with  litter  and  making  America  un¬ 
beautiful.  Nor  about  stream  pollution,  or  soil  erosion.  These  are  aspects  of 
conservation  that  are  indeed  aspects  of  civic  righteousness,  and  especially  so  for 
us  Pennsylvanians,  who  once  had  Gifford  Pinchot  for  Governor.  I  am  devoted 
to  these  expre.ssions  of  conservation  too,  as  indeed  I  am  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  this  great  Commonwealth,  but  they  are  not  the  subjects  of  my  outdoor  con¬ 
cerns  tonight.  They  are  indeed  in  every  single  instance  consistent,  however, 
with  what  I  am  here  advocating — and  that  is  the  importance  of  the  outdoors  to 
all  of  us  as  modern  Americans,  and  to  our  successors. 

Our  oton  true  recreation 

I  speak  tonight  of  the  outdoors  itself,  as  such — the  outdoors  as  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  what  Henry  Thoreau  called  our  own  true  recreation. 

What  shall  we  do  about  it  ? 

I  say,  “Let’s  save  some  of  it.” 

And  let's  save  some  of  it  in  remnants  big  enough  to  be  valid  samples  of  our 
original  primeval  America.  Let’s  save  some  of  the  wilderness  itself. 

What  are  the  chances  for  this? 

The  chances  are  good.  But  let  me  tell  you,  these  good  chances  are  disappeai’- 
ing  rapidly.  We  better  not  hesitate  any  longer. 

Wilderness  is  the  oldest  resource  of  all,  the  raw  material  for  our  civilization. 
It  is  what  we  started  with.  But  it  is  the  last  resource  to  be  recognized  as  in 
need  of  conservation. 

What  is  wilderness,  anyhow?  Maybe  you  face  this  question  the  way  .Johnny 
faced  the  teacher  when  she  asked  him  what  a  vacuum  is  and  he  said,  “I  have  it  in 
my  head  but  I  just  can’t  express  it.”  In  many  respects  the  idea  of  wilderness  is  an 
intangible.  It  does  mean  different  things  to  different  people.  But  it  is  a  con¬ 
cept  that  conservationists  have  come  to  know  very  well,  if  not  by  exact  definition. 

AVilderness  I  would  say  is  in  contrast  with  those  areas  where  man  and  his 
own  works  dominate  the  landscape.  In  the  wilderness,  the  earth  and  its  natural 
life  community  are  untrammeled  by  man.  Man  himself  of  course  belong  there. 
Indeed  he  does.  But  he  yisits.  He  doesn’t  reside  there.  His  travels  leave  only 
trails. 

Wilderness  is  land  with  a  certain  character.  The  word  “wilderness”  is  one 
of  those  positive  terms  that  has  meaning  largely  because  of  what  it  rules  out 
Another  such  word  is  “chastity.”  I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  this ;  when 
we  say  “wilderness”  we  are  not  referring  to  any  particular  mse  that  an  area 
may  have  but  to  a  character  that  it  has. 

Recognizing  this  clarifies  greatly  our  efforts  to  save  some  of  this  wilderness  land 
of  America,  because  it  helps  us  realize  that  we  can  preserve  wilderness  and  still 
have  the  areas  involved  serve  other  purposes — other  purposes  that  do  not  destroy 
the  wilderness  charatcer  of  the  land. 
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Let  me  be  more  specific.  I  expressed  the  belief  a  few  moments  ago  that  our 
civilization  is  destined  to  take  over  all  of  the  land  for  its  own  purpo.ses,  that  pre¬ 
serving  wilderness  would  involve  setting  areas  aside  for  that  puriK)se. 

The  fact  is  it  is  even  later  than  we  thought.  All  our  wilderne.ss  is  already  serv¬ 
ing  some  other  puriKise.  The  opportunity  that  we  have  to  preserve  it  comes  from 
the  fact  that  on  lands  that  are  serving  other  puriK)ses  it  is  i)ossihle  to  maintain  the 
wilderness  character. 

Where  is  it? 

Well,  there  are  some  privately  owned  lands  with  a  wilderness  character,  hut, 
being  privately  owned,  they  are  not  practically  available  to  you  and  me  and 
other  citizens  for  a  wilderness  preservation  program.  Then  there  are  some 
State  areas  that  in  the  aggregate  include  some  3  million  acri's,  some  dozen  or 
more  areas  of  wilderness  inclnded  in  parks  or  preserves  under  State  Jurisdiction. 
We  can  regret  that  history  t)egan  so  early  here  in  Penn.sylvatiia,  and  civilization 
swept  across  this  Commonwealtli  so  fast  that  liefore  we  could  sense  the  value  of 
wilderness  as  such  it  had  vanished  from  all  hut  the  small  samples — precious  as 
jewels  hut  small.  In  onr  Cook  Forest  State  Park  not  far  from  my  own  home  there 
are  still  a  few  acres  of  the  virgin  white  pine  that  once  grew  tall  over  many, 
many  acres  of  Pennsylvania.  We  jirize  this  State  park  for  its  virgin  forest.  But 
unfortunately  we  have  not  great  areas  of  wilderness  in  Pennsylvania.  And,  of 
course,  the  wilderness  in  the  State  parks,  forests,  and  preserves  of  other  States 
are  not  subject  to  our  administration,  or  our  concern  at  the  i)olls.  We  can  ad¬ 
mire  them,  appreciate  them,  and  commend  the  people  of  the  States  that  cherish 
and  preserve  them.  But  the  only  wilderness  that  is  in  our  custody  is  within  the 
Federal  areas  that  we  own  together  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

So,  listen,  and  I’ll  tell  you  where  all  the  wihlerness  is  that  is  available  to  you 
and  me  to  preserve. 

National  wilderness  system 

There  are  80  areas  and  they  are  within  80  of  the  149  national  forests — 80  areas 
inside  the  forests,  not  including  all  of  an  entire  forest,  hut  comprising  a  certain 
designated  “zone"  established  as  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or  roadless. 

Out  of  the  181  units  in  our  national  park  system  there  are  48  that  include  areas 
of  wilderness. 

Twenty  of  the  264  national  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges  include  areas  of 
wilderness  for  wildlife. 

And  there  are  15  roadless  and  wild  areas  within  Indian  reservations. 

These  163  areas  with  about  55  million  acres  all  together  make  up  our  national 
wilderness  system,  and  every  one  of  them  is  serving  some  stated  purpose  other 
than  wilderness  preservation. 

The  wilderness  of  each  national  park,  for  example,  is  hack  country,  or  fore¬ 
ground,  to  some  unique  scenic  splendor,  some  superb  example  of  the  sublimity  of 
our  American  landscape,  some  complex  of  wildlife  or  flora.  The  national  park 
idea  has  suggested  the  wilderness  concept,  but  the  two  are  not  identical.  The 
original  idea  at  the  Madison  .Junction  in  the  Yellowstone  country  was  not  to 
preserve  wilderness  but  rather  to  assure  all  Americans  the  right  and  privilege 
of  beholding  the  great  natural  wonders  that  Cornelius  Hedges  and  his  com- 
Itanions  had  seen.  We  owe  the  leaders  of  the  National  Park  Service  a  great 
debt  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  fostered  the  wilderness  idea,  hut  we  must 
recognize  that  the  wilderness  concept  is  compatible  with,  not  identical  to,  the 
national  park  idea — an  enrichment  certainly  of  the  national  park  purpose  but 

not  the  genesis.  ...  * 

Similarly  our  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  and  roadless  areas  are  indeed  parts 
of  the  various  national  forests  in  which  they  are  located — and  they  are  serving 
essential  purposes  of  those  forests.  While  serving  these  puriwses,  these  areas 
have  retained  their  wilderness  character,  to  a  very  great  extent  becau.se  the 
administrators  of  the  national  forests  have  so  managed. 

The  Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  one  of  our  deepest  areas  of  wilder¬ 
ness,  hut  it  is  not  because  of  any  recreational  use  which  it  shares  with  any 
national  forest  or  national  pai’k  area  but  rather  beeaiise  its  wilderness^ 
actor  has  been  preserved  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  Okefenokee  as  a  wildlife  refuge.  ,  ^ 

Thus  have  our  wilderness  areas  been  preserved,  so  far,  by  land  administrators 
in  various  agencies  who  have  handled  them  for  various  purposes  in  such  a  way 
that  we  still  know  them  as  wilderness.  Our  opportunity  as  conservationists  in- 
teresteil  in  wilderness  is  to  .see  that  these  areas  continue  to  keep  their  wilderness 
character.  And  that  is  what  Ls  proposed  in  the  “wilderness  bill’  which  I  have 
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introduced  in  Congress,  and  which  Representatives  and  Senators  of  both  parties 
from  coast  to  coast  have  also  sponsored. 

The  wilderness  bill  establishes  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
“for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,”  by  specifying  certain  areas  of 
public  land  that  ai’e  still  wilderness  and  that  are  being  managed  for  purposes 
consistent  with  their  continued  preservation  as  wilderness. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  continued  management  by  the  existing  Federal 
agencies,  of  the  areas  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  w’ere  established  but  re¬ 
quires  that  this  management  be  so  carried  out  as  to  preserve  the  wilderness  char¬ 
acter  of  the  areas. 

This  I  consider  the  key  concept  of  this  legislative  proposal,  namely,  that 
wilderness  can  be  preserved  where  it  is,  without  disturbing  the  uses  to  which 
the  areas  are  no\v  put,  and  without  changing  the  administration  of  the  areas, 
except  to  add  to  the  administrators  a  responsibility  for  continuing  so  to  handle 
the  areas  as  to  preserve  their  wilderness  character. 

For  you  and  me,  and  for  our  children,  and  theirs,  through  a  long  future,  I 
consider  this  wilderness  bill  a  fundamentally  important  statement  of  national 
policy. 

We  must,  of  course,  continue  our  development  of  resource  uses.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  outdoor  recreation  with  conveniences  for  everybody  in  picnic 
places  and  parks  of  many  kinds.  But  we  must  also  continue  to  see  that  some  of 
our  land  is  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  untouched  by  any  kind  of  civilized 
develoriment. 

Our  great  engineering  and  development  programs  should,  indeed,  be  part  of 
an  overall  national  policy  that  likewise  includes  the  preservation  of  some  of  our 
land  as  God  made  it. 

As  our  population  becomes  greater,  as  our  industrial  and  other  pressures  close 
around  the  areas  of  wilderness  still  remaining,  the  necessity  becomes  keener  for 
moving  ahead  with  a  program  that  will  preserve  the.se  buffer  areas  for  the  human 
spirit,  seeing  that  they  may  long  endure  for  the  recreational,  educational,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  historical  uses  of  the  American  people. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  preservation  program  provided 
for  in  the  wilderness  bill  is  recognized  as  part  of  an  overall  outdoor  program 
that  must  also  include  attention  to  other  kinds  of  recreation  needs,  besides  tho.se 
realized  in  our  wilderness  areas. 

Not  only  are  we  compelled  to  exercise  foresight  and  take  positive  action  to  see 
that  the  future  in  this  country  continues  to  include  an  opportunity  to  preserve 
wilderness,  but  we  must  also  recognize  an  important  obligation  to  provide  for 
all  our  outdoors  recreation  needs. 

These  needs  are  varied,  but  they  all  require  space.  Meeting  them  means  seeing 
that  economic  and  cultural  developments  across  our  land  are  so  handled  that 
recreation  space  is  provided  for  all  those  activities  that  mean  so  much  to  us 
as  the  outdoor  people  we  have  always  been.  Hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking, 
skiing,  mountain  climbing,  pack  tripping,  nature  photography,  scenic  apprecia¬ 
tion,  boating,  canoeing — all  these  are  comprised  by  the  American  way  of  living 
which  you  and  I  cherish. 

If  we  continue  to  have  the  privilege  of  these  activities  we  shall  have  to  make 
provisions  for  them. 

TaMng  stock  of  our  outdoors 

It  is  with  this  responsibility  in  mind  that  I  have  sponsored,  once  again,  along 
with  others  in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  another  measure  to  help  us  solve  our 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  our  outdoors.  This  bill  is  one  that  will  establish  a 
National  Commission  to  review  our  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  a  program  for  the  future. 

Here  are  the  broad  and  ultimate  purposes  of  this  outdoor  recreation  resources 
bill; 

“To  preserve  and  develop  *  *  *  .such  quality  and  quantity  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  as  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  individual  enjoyment  *  *  *  to  inven¬ 
tory  and  evaluate  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  of  the 
Nation,  to  determine  the  types  and  location  of  such  resources  and  opportunities 
which  will  be  required  by  present  and  future  generations.” 

As  a  basis  for  the  better  understanding  that  we  need  in  order  to  realize  these 
purposes,  this  bill  establishes  a  Commission  charged  with  the  following  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  I  quote  from  the  bill : 

“The  Commission  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  set  in  motion  a  nation¬ 
wide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities, 
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directly  and  through  the  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  and  private  organizations 
and  groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  iK)ssible  such  studies,  data,  and 
reports  previously  prepared  or  concurrently  in  process  by  Federal  agencies. 
States,  private  organizations,  groups,  and  others. 

“The  Commission  shall  compile  such  data  and  in  the  light  of  the  data  so  com¬ 
piled  and  of  information  available  concerning  trends  in  population,  leisure,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  other  factors  shall  determine  the  amount,  kind,  quality,  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  such  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  as  will  be  required 
by  the  year  197G,  and  the  j'ear  2000,  and  shall  recommend  what  policies  should 
best  be  adopted  and  what  programs  be  initiated,  at  each  level  of  government  and 
by  private  organizations  and  other  citizen  groups  and  interests,  to  meet  such 
future  re<iuirements. 

“The  Commission  shall  present  not  later  than  December  31,  1050,  a  report  of 
its  review,  a  compilation  of  its  data,  and  its  recommendations  on  a  State  by  State, 
region  by  region,  and  national  basis  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress.” 

A  ticofold  program 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  and  attention,  and  I  solicit  yonr  further 
discussion  of  this  i>roblem  of  what  to  do  about  our  outdoors.  I  have  suggested  a 
twofold  program  that  I,  myself,  have  been  advocating  in  this  85th  Congress — a 
twofold  program  that  is  in  addition  to  other  imiK)rUint  programs  in  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  recreationists  that  now  visit  our  national  i)arks  and  national  forests  in 
increasing  numbers.  Such  programs — mission  GG  in  the  parks.  Operation  Out¬ 
doors  in  the  national  forests — have  my  wholehearted  supiwrt.  Beyond  them  is 
our  need  for  a  careful  inventory  of  all  our  outdoor  recreation  resources — a  re¬ 
view  of  what  we  have,  in  the  light  of  the  projected  requirements  of  our  foreseeable 
future. 

l‘aralleling  all  of  these  programs,  present  and  projected,  and  crowding  urgently 
for  attention  while  yet  there  is  time,  is  our  effort  to  enact  legislation  that  will 
preserve  our  national  wilderness  system. 

JVithout  conflict 

There  are,  of  course,  some  people  who  for  various  reasons  have  so  far  opposed 
the  wilderness  bill,  and  some  of  these  opponents  of  wilderness  preservation  legis¬ 
lation  have  used  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  bill  as  a  means  of  their  opposi¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason,  I  emphasize  that  the  two  measures  are  in  no  sense  in 
conflict. 

The  one  bill  provides  for  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  over  a  period 
of  time  and  a  broad  field  of  interest. 

The  wilderness  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  purposes  to  establish  at  once  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  specific  areas  that  already  are  recognized  as  suitable  and  available 
for  preservation. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  tided  thus  to  accomplish  such  a  positive  program  knows 
that  a  favorite  device  of  the  opposition  is  to  say  “Oh,  no,  not  yet ;  let’s  study 
it  some  more.”  So  it  is  now,  with  the  wilderness  bill.  And  some  such  opponents 
have  pointed  eagerly  to  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
bill  as  the  device  for  such  a  delay.. 

We  are  not  being  fooled,  and  you  will  not  be  either.  We  welcome  eagerly  all 
the  support  we  can  get  for  establishing  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re¬ 
view  Commission.  We  hope  to  pass  this  bill  promptly.  But  I  say  to  you,  as  I 
have  already  said  to  others,  while  we  are  doing  all  this  study  let’s  be  saving 
something  too ;  let’s  pass  the  wilderness  bill,  just  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Ills  soul  hungers  for  a  sustenance  that 
only  nature’s  grandeur  can  offer. 

My  father  took  me  on  my  first  national  park  visit  when  I  was  a  boy  of  12. 
That  experience  has  stayed  with  me  through  all  the  years.  On  every  subsequent 
trip  I  have  known  the  same  inner  satisfaction,  and  now  I  share  it  with  my 
children.  I  hope  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  visit  our  areas  of  scenic  splendor 
and  wilderness  recreation  just  as  long  as  they  are  walling  to  spend  their  vacations 
with  mom  and  dad. 

I  want  to  protect  and  preserve  our  outdoor  heritage  of  beauty  and  wildness  so 
that  our  children’s  children  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  handiwork 
that  God  has  left  for  them  to  enjoy. 

I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  this  deep  desire  to  see  i)erpetuated  our  great 
American  opixirlunity  to  know  the  health  and  inspiration  of  the  outdoors.  I 
know  that  we  can  work  together  to  this  great  end. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Zahniser.  The  Wilderness  Society  and  I  as  an  individual  have 
the  earnest  hope  that  the  legislation  here  being  considered  will  be 
promptly  handled  by  this  committee,  will  be  so  improved  as  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  “closed  for  inventory”  provision  with  regard  to  certain 
areas  as  advocated  by  the  fifth  biennial  wilderness  conference  in  the 
recommendations  which  I  have  here  quoted,  and  then  will  be  enacted 
as  soon  as  possible  by  the  85th  Congress. 

I  might  emphasize  that  we  endorse  the  “closed  for  inventory”  sug¬ 
gestion  and  finally,  because  of  our  special  concern  with  wilderness, 
reiterate  an  emphasis  on  keeping  clear  that  this  bill  is  not  to  be  conl- 
fused  with  legislation  that  would  provide  for  the  preservation  of  wil- 
dei'ness. 

Senator  Andi;kson.  I  will  say  to  you  as  I  have  said  before  that  you 
need  have  no  worries  on  that  score  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I 
think  I  can  sj^eak  for  the  other  sponsors  of  the  bill.  We  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  using  it  to  conflict  with  any  other  legislation.  We  are  solely 
interested  in  having  the  accounting  made  now.  Wliat  is  done  on  the 
basis  of  that  accounting  is  another  legislative  proposal  entirely.  We 
do  think  there  should  be  some  estimate  made  of  what  improved  trans¬ 
portation  does  to  the  interior  portions  or  to  the  scenic  portions  of  this 
country.  I  think  1  should  say  to  you  that  I  returned  from  Chicago 
Friday  afternoon  with  a  public  servant,  now  very  busy,  who  had 
spoken  in  Los  Angeles  one  day,  in  another  part  of  the  country  the 
next,  and  this  was  Friday  when  he  was  speaking  in  Chicago,  and 
expected,  of  course,  to  have  his  customary  Saturday  in  his  office  when 
he  got  in  here.  There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  a  man  can  make  now  because  they  say  you  can  stay  in  the  Senate 
all  afternoon  and  get  the  4  o’clock  plane  and  speak  in  Denver  that 
night.  It  is  physically  true. 

That  problem  presents  itself  to  Members  of  Congress,  but  it  brings 
the  companion  problem  along  with  it  when  that  is  true,  so  that  any¬ 
body  in  the  country  can  take  a  10-day  vacation  and  spend  it  in  any 
part  of  the  country  that  he  wishes  to  do  so.  I  think  you  will  have 
extreme  pressures  on  all  these  areas.  I  am  not  trying  to  solve  that 
problem  by  this  inventory.  I  would  merely  like  to  know  what  the 
problem  is.  Then  we  can  trust  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  executive  branches  and  the  administrative  agencies  to 
decide  how  that  problem  is  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Zauniser.  Senator  Neuberger,  who  is  a  sponsor  both  of  the 
outdoor  recreation  resources  bill  and  the  wilderness  bill  earlier  this 
morning,  like  you,  made  the  intention  clear  of  considering  this  bill  for 
its  own  purposes  and  not  to  have  any  confusion  come  up  with  regard 
to  its  elfect  on  the  proposed  wilderness  bill.  The  govering  council 
of  the  Wilderness  Society  had  endorsed  the  idea  of  the  scenic  re¬ 
sources  review  last  fall  at  its  annual  meeting,  a  similar  meeting  to 
the  one  you  attended  with  us  a  few'  years  ago  in  New  Mexico.  At 
that  time  we  had  already  had  a  guest  article  in  our  magazine  on  the 
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scenic  resources  review  that  the  Sierra  Club  had  proposed.  AVe  asked 
at  our  meetiiifr  tliat  tliis  idea  be  put  in  such  a  form  that  we  could  ad¬ 
vocate  it. 

Tlie  Izaak  AA^alton  League  has  done  that.  So  we  are  very  happy 
to  support  this  bill. 

At  one  point  in  my  statement  I  referred  to  a  statement  that  Senator 
^forse  had  made  in  incorporating  an  address.  Just  before  starting 
speaking  here,  you  put  in  the  record  some  material  from  Senator 
Morse.  It  may  he  that  is  the  material.  In  that  case  I  should  not  want 
to  duplicate  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Xo.  AVe  will  examine  it. 

Mr.  Zahniser.  May  I  have  this  go  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
address  by  Kepresentative  Saylor  with  Senator  ^lorse’s  remarks  about 
it? 

Senator  Anderson.  In  case  it  has  not  previously  been  put  in,  the 
remarks  of  Congressman  Saylor  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Zahniser.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Anderson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(By  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  following  is  made  a  part  of  the 

recoraO 

Statement  by  William  E.  Welsh,  Secbetart-Managee,  National  Reclamation 

Association 

My  name  is  William  E.  Welsh.  I  am  secretary-manager  of  the  National  Recla¬ 
mation  Association,  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  that  association  that  I  submit  this 
statement. 

This  association  was  organized  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1932.  It  has  a  very  active 
membership  in  each  of  the  17  Western  States  M  hich  comprise  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Its  membership  includes  public- 
spirited  citizens  from  every  walk  of  life.  However,  the  greatest  single  segment 
of  our  membership  comes  from  representatives  of  irrigation  districts,  canal 
companies,  and  other  types  of  farmer-water-user  organizations  representing  the 
irrigation  farmers  of  the  West. 

These  irrigation  farmers  have  perhaps  a  greater  reason  than  any  other  group 
of  citizens  in  America  for  being  vitally  concerned  with  conservation.  In  the 
arid  West,  water  is  vital.  In  that  area,  man  cannot  survive  upon  water  as  it  is 
delivered  to  him  by  nature,  which  largely  comes  in  the  form  of  snow  falling 
on  the  mountains  during  the  winter  months.  Water  must  be  conserved  so  that 
it  will  be  available  for  the  hot,  dry  summer  months.  A  well-sustained  stream- 
flow  runoff  is  essential,  not  only  to  the  growing  of  crops,  but  to  life  itself.  This 
means  that  there  must  be  a  well-planned  program  of  watershed  protection  on  all 
of  the  watersheds  of  the  streams  throughout  the  West  where  irrigation  farmers 
are  dependent  upon  that  stream  for  their  very  existence. 

In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  water  in  that  area,  we  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  who  are  authorized  to  speak  for  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  irrigation  farmers  of  the  West,  are  vitally  interested  in  any  activity  or 
the  formulation  of  any  iwlicy  which  might  in  any  way  affect  or  relate  to  the 
watersheds  of  the  various  and  numerous  rivers  of  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Reclamation  Association  has  not  attempted  to  establish  a  policy 
with  regard  to  recreation.  We  recognize,  however,  that  one  of  the  greatest  na¬ 
tional  assets  we  have  as  a  recreational  area  are  the  mountainous  watersheds  of 
the  West.  Therefore,  because  of  the  very  close  relationship  that  would  exist 
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between  any  program  looking  toward  the  development  of  recreational  facilities 
of  the  West  and  the  conservation  of  the  resources  of  that  area  we  are  vitally 
interested.  We  recognize  that  the  Commission  which  would  be  authorized  by 
this  pending  legislation  would  include  in  its  studies  and  recommendations  the 
general  subject  of  the  use  and  the  treatment  for  western  watersheds.  For  that 
reason  we  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  legislation  which  is  before  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  same  treatment  which  is  required  to  maintain 
adequate  and  proper  watershed  protection  in  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  waters  of  these  watersheds  for  their  livelihood  will  also 
prove  to  be  the  best  treatment  in  the  interests  of  improving  recreational  areas. 
In  other  words,  a  proper  and  adequate  program  of  watershed  protection  and 
conservation  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  both  conser¬ 
vation  and  recreation.  In  fact,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  our  opinion  we 
can  have  true  conservation  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  enjoy  the  whole 
use  and  development  of  all  of  the  natural  resources  within  the  watersheds  of 
our  western  rivers.  The  objective  which  I  am  sure  we  are  all  striving  to  attain 
is  to  avoid  abusive  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

In  that  connection  we  are  extremely  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  bill,  page  8, 
line  8,  we  find  the  sentence :  “The  Commission  shall  recognize  that  lands,  waters, 
forests,  rangelands,  wet  lands,  wildlife,  and  such  other  natural  resources  that 
serve  economic  purposes  also  serve  to  varying  degrees  and  for  varying  uses 
outdoor  recreation  purposes,  and  that  sound  planning  of  resource  utilization 
for  the  full  future  welfare  of  the  Nation  must  include  coordination  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  all  such  multiple  rises.”  That  is  the  philosophy  which  we  support  with 
respect  to  the  utilization  and  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  all  of  the 
great  watersheds  of  the  West. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  men  M'ho  did  more  perhaps  than 
any  others  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  in  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources,  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
former  Chief  Forester  Gifford  Pinchot,  each  supported  the  same  philosophy. 
Both  of  these  men  emphasized  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  multiple-use 
theory  as  applied  to  our  river  basin  watersheds.  Former  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  at  least  six  of  his  annual  messages  to  the  Co'ngress  dealing  with 
natural  resources  and  the  conservation  and  development  of  those  resources, 
always  mentioned  reclamation  as  a  part  of  that  program. 

The  watersheds  within  the  boundaries  of  our  great  national  forests  are  in 
much  better  condition  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  because  of  the 
policies  inaugurated  by  Gifford  Pinchot  when  he  was  serving  as  our  first  Chief 
Forester.  The  philosophy  of  l)oth  of  these  men,  as  related  by  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot 
in  a  statement  before  this  committee  last  year,  was  well  summarized  in  the 
following  words :  “the  greatest  good,  for  the  greatest  number,  for  the  longest 
time.” 

As  an  indication  of  the  very  close  relationship  which  exists  between  recrea¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand  and  the  conservation  and  development  of  our  resources  on 
the  other  hand  through  reclamation,  I  am  attaching  to  my  statement  a  tabula¬ 
tion  showing  the  number  of  visitors  to  reclamation  reservoirs  during  the  year 
195.5.  These  figures  become  all  the  more  significant  when  it  is  realized  that  the.se 
reservoirs  are  situated  in  areas  that  are  very  sparsely  populated. 

We  are  hopeful,  indeed,  that  the  Commis.sion  which  is  authorized  to  be  set  up 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  will  include  among  its  members  men  who  realize 
the  necessity  of  continuing  to  not  only  conserve  but  utilize  the  multiple  resources 
of  our  great  western  watersheds  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  living  in  those  areas  who  are  dependent  upon  the  runoff  of 
those  streams  for  their  very  existence. 

We  are  hopeful,  indeed,  that  the  Commission  which  is  authorized  to  be  set 
up  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  will  include  among  its  members  men  who 
realize  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  conserve  and  utilize  the  multiple  resources 
of  our  great  western  watersheds.  They  should  also  recognize  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  living  in  tiiose 
areas  who  are  dependent  upon  the  runoff  of  those  streams  for  their  very 
subsistence. 
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Rrcrcationnl  opportunities  enjoyed  by  millions  of  Americans:  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  reservoirs  used  for  recreational  purposes 


State 

Project 

Name  of  lake 

Acres 

Visitors 

annually 

Arlzona-California  . . 
Do  .  . 

Boulder  Canvon _ 

Havasu  Lake . . 

4.'),  761 
7,500 
103,000 
3, 100 
11,400 
510 
29,000 
37,  .340 
1,158 
1,899 
8,  593 
303 
200 
2,040 
4,  700 
3,050 
20,000 
9,800 
50,500 

8, 370 
11,8,50 
0, 809 
35,200 
1,3<K) 
1,000 
1,707 
1,768 
4,974 
10,000 

171,233 
02,  000 
2, 675, 371 
2.50,  (KX) 
400,  000 
25,000 
439,  OOO 
30.000 
25.000 
40.  000 
156,208 
10.000 
10,  000 
130,000 
15,000 
15.000 
10,000 
20,000 
25,000 
3.5,000 
10, 000 
2.5, 000 
75,000 
4,5,000 
16,000 
35,600 
19,000 
38,100 
12,000 
10, 716 
26,000 
15,000 
50,000 
213.1.50 
3,5,000 
12,000 
40,000 
10,000 
10,000 
12,  (XX) 
100,000 
15,000 
25,000 
15,000 
290,000 
200,000 
65,000 
84,000 
27,000 
500.000 
20,200 
200,000 
50,  oa) 
5.5,000 
12,500 
909, 990 
45,000 
12,000 
10, 000 
750,000 

Arlrona-Nevada . 

..  .  do. . - . 

Bake  Mead . 

California . . 

Cachuma . . . . 

Cachuma  Reservoir . 

Do . 

Central  Valiev.. . . 

Folsom  Reservoir _ 

Do . . 

....  do . . 

Bake  Xatoma. . . 

Do . 

do . - . 

Shasta  Buko  . . 

Do . 

Klamath  . . . 

Tule  Bake  Sump  _ 

Colorado . . 

Big  Thompson . 

Do . 

Horsetooth  Reservoir., _ 

Do . 

Do . 

Willow  Creek  Ro,‘!(‘rvoir  ... 
Jackson  Oluch  Re.servoir.... 

Do  _ 

^Tancos . . . 

Idaho . 

Boise . . . 

Anderson  Ranch  Reservoir. 

Do . . . 

do . . . . 

Do . 

..  .  do . . . 

Cascade  Reservoir  . . 

Do.. . 

. do _ _ _ 

Bake  Bo  well., . . . . 

Do . . . 

Minidoka... _ _ 

American  Falls  Reservolr.. 
Island  Parks  Reservoir . 

Do . 

_ do . 

Do . 

_ do  . . . . 

Kamsas _ 

Cedar  Bluff  unit _ 

Cedar  Bluff  Reservoir . 

Canyon  Kerry  Reservoir... 

Montana . . . . 

Canv'on  Ferry  unit  _ _ 

Do . 

Sun  River  . . . .  , 

Nebraska _ _ 

Miraga  Flats . . 

Box  Butte  Reservoir. . . 

Do _ _ 

Frenehiruio  Cjimhridgft 

Do . . 

Do . . . 

Nevada . . . . 

NewUmds _ 

Lahontan  Reservoir _ 

Do . . . 

New  Mexico _ 

Carlsbad _ 

Alamogordo  Reservoir _ 

5,200 
11,. 532 
40,0% 
6.810 
4,00 

3, 845 
90,080 
979 
12,  742 
8,040 

4.800 
560 
500 
770 

1.800 
2,900 
2,800 
8,500 

27,000 

Do . 

Do. . . . 

. do _ _ _ 

Elephant  Butte  Reservoir... 

Lugert-.\ltus  Reservoir _ 

Crane  Prairie  Reservoir _ 

Oklahoma  _ 

W.  C.  Austin . 

Oregon _ 

Deschutes _ _ 

Do. . 

Klamath _ _ _ _ 

Do . . . 

Do . 

Do . 

Owyhee _ _ 

South  Dakota _ 

Belle  Fourche _ 

Belle  Fourche  Reservoir _ 

Do . 

Texas _ _ _ _ _ 

Balmorhea _ 

Utah _ _ 

Hvnim  _ 

Hyrum  RcvServoir _ 

Do . - . 

Do... . 

Ogden  River _ 

Pineview  Reservoir, _ 

Do _ _ 

Provo  River _ 

Depr  Creek  Reservoir 

Do . . 

Do . . 

Strawberry  Valley _ 

Strawberry  Reservoir _ 

Washington _ 

Columbia  Basin.  _  _ 

Fqnalizinp  Reservoir 

Do.I . . 

. do  _ 

Do . . 

_ do _ 

Potholes  Reservoir _ 

30, 000 
98,  .500 
550 
475 
2,530 
25, 730 
19,600 
9,418 
4,000 
6,710 

Do _ 

_ do _ 

Do . . 

Do . . . 

Okanogan _ _ _ 

Conconully  Reservoir _ 

Do _ _ 

Yakima _ 

Wyoming _ 

Minidoka _ _ 

Jackson  Bake _ _ 

Do _ _ _ 

Boyson  unit _ 

Boyson  Dam _ _ 

Do _ _ 

Keyhole  unit _ _ _ 

Do . 

Riverton _ 

Ocean  Bake _ 

Do . . . . 

Shoshone _ _ 

Buffalo  Bill  Reservoir _ 

Note.— This  list  limited  to  lakes  visited  by  10,000  or  more.  There  are  a  great  many  small  reclamation 
reservoirs  not  listed. 
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Statement  by  Steve  McNichols,  Goveenor  of  the  State  of  Colorado 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  be  present  in  person  to  present  my  views  on 
the  proposal  to  create  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com¬ 
mission.  As  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  a  State  richly  endowed  with  much  of 
the  Nation’s  finest  mountain  scenery,  most  of  its  high  mountain  peaks,  excellent 
ski  trails  and  lifts,  great  mountain  forest  areas,  and  headwaters  of  four  great 
river  systems,  I  speak  for  a  State  that  is  vitally  interested  in  the  wise  planning 
and  development  of  the  Nation’s  recreation  resources. 

The  State  of  Colorado  welcomes  this  expression  of  Federal  interest  in  review¬ 
ing  these  resources.  I  particularly  want  to  commend  the  recognition  within  the 
bill  that  the  lands,  waters,  and  forests  which  serve  economic  purposes  also 
serve  in  varying  degrees  and  for  varying  uses  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  and 
the  further  recognition  that  “sound  planning  of  resource  utilization  for  the  full 
future  welfare  of  the  Nation  must  include  coordination  and  integration  of  all 
such  multiple  uses.” 

The  State  of  Colorado  is  looking  forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  project,  for  example.  This  project, 
of  great  economic  significance  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  also  offers  great 
recreation  potential.  We  are  anxious  that  its  development  make  best  use  of  all 
its  multiple  possibilities. 

We  have  seen  the  recreation  benefits  that  are  being  derived  from  the  great 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  project,  and  know  from  experience  that  the  multiple- 
purpose  approach  to  the  use  of  natural  resources  is  essential — and  that  this 
multiple  use  can  be  wisely  developed  only  l)y  sound  advance  planning,  taking  into 
consideration  recreation  potentials  along  with  all  otlser  possible  uses. 

There  are  other  great  recreational  opportunities  in  Colorado’s  future,  and  in 
the  Nation’s  future,  and  these  must  be  seen  now  and  developed  now  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  pressure  on  our  recreation  resources.  Many  forces  are 
at  work  in  the  Nation  to  add  pressure  on  these  resources.  There  are  more  people 
each  year,  incomes  are  rising,  people  have  more  leisure,  they  can  travel  longer 
distances  in  shorter  time  periods,  they  have  better  highways  to  travel  on,  and 
are  taking  longer  vacation  trips.  All  of  these  factors  accelerate  the  pressure 
oh  recreation  resources  in  our  Western  States. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  twofold  interest  in  such  a  review.  First,  it 
must  help  coordinate  and  integrate  the  recreation  planning  and  development  of 
those  resources  which  serve  the  entire  Nation.  Secondly,  since  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  owns  substantial  portions  of  such  resources,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States,  and  in  Colorado  more  than  one-third  of  the  State,  it  has  the 
obligation  as  proprietor  to  see  that  its  lands  and  rivers  are  made  accessible  to 
the  people  for  recreation  use,  among  other  beneficial  uses. 

The  State  of  Colorado  is  seeking  this  year  to  improve  its  own  capacity  to  help 
in  this  matter.  During  the  legislative  session  just  concluded,  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  adopted,  at  my  request,  a  revamping  of  the  law  setting  up  the  State  park 
and  recreation  board,  and  it  increased  the  appropriation  for  that  board,  so  that 
our  own  activity  in  the  park  and  recreation  field  will  be  significantly  stronger 
beginning  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  general  assembly  also  adopted  my  suggestion  that  all  of  the  agencies  of 
the  State  having  to  do  with  natural  resources  be  brought  within  a  newly  created 
State  department  of  natural  resources.  The.y  have  provided  money  with  which 
we  are  undertaking  a  full  review  of  our  activities,  seeking  to  work  out  an  in¬ 
tegrated  policy  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  Colorado.  We  have  already  begun  this  review,  and  welcome  the  opportunity 
this  bill  provides  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  review  of 
these  recreation  resoiirces,  and  their  place  in  a  sound  program  for  resource 
development. 

As  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  on  February  6,  1957,  “the  State  of 
Colorado  supports  the  idea  of  orderly  procedure  in  the  preparation  of  any  project 
involving  natural  resource  development,  that  will  provide  the  necessary  review 
of  all  the  multiple  interest  involved  in  order  that  the  most  harmonious  sohition 
may  be  worked  out,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  proper  interest  of  all.”  And 
that  included  recreation  interests,  of  course. 

I  fully  support  this  legislation,  and  assure  you  that  Colorado  will  give  it  full 
cooperation  when  adopted.  We  of  this  generation  have  often  had  occasion  to 
rejoice  that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  preserved  natural  recreation  oppor- 
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tunities,  and  made  wise  provision  of  other  great  recreation  facilities.  We,  in 
onr  generation,  must  take  steps  in  anticipation  of  the  clearly  expanded  need  so 
that  onr  children,  and  children’s  children,  will  honor  us.  This  is  our  opportunity. 
Let  us  meet  it  successfully. 


American  Automobii.e  Association, 

Washington,  I).  C.,  Mag  27, 1957. 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Senator  Murray;  The  American  Automohile  Association  strongly  en¬ 
dorses  the  objectives  of  S.  84(1,  a  hill  now  liefore  your  committee,  providing  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Nation’s  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

Delegates  attending  a  recent  annual  convention  of  our  association,  representing 
affiliated  clubs  and  their  5  million  members,  after  considering  the  problem  of 
rising  recreation  volume  and  demand,  adopted  this  resolution  : 

"Development  of  recreation  and  vacation  areas  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  the  American  people,  nor  can  these  regions  continue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  iiopulation.  The  AAA  lielieves  that  Government — State 
and  Federal — must  place  increasing  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  new  reci-eational 
travel  resources  throughout  the  country.” 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  S.  84(5,  introduced  with  bipartisan  sponsorship, 
and  companion  legislation  now  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu¬ 
lar  Affairs,  would  help  bring  this  about.  The  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  Commission,  which  it  proposes  to  create,  would  have  three  principal  aims  : 
(1)  Undertake  a  comprehensive  inventory  and  evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources:  (2)  project  trends  of  population  growth  and  recreation  habits  in 
order  to  estimate  future  needs,  and  (3)  develop  recommendations  for  future  plan¬ 
ning  by  Federal  departments.  States  and  private  organizations. 

Cur  association  and  its  affiliated  clubs  have  always  been  concerned  with  proper 
development  and  protection  of  outdoor  areas,  which  are  used  extensively  by  our 
members  and  motorists  generally  in  the  course  of  their  recreational  pursuits. 
The  rise  in  motoring  has,  in  fact,  accounted  in  large  measure  for  the  current 
pressures  on  outdoor  areas.  Mindful  of  the  close  relationship  between  highway 
travel  and  these  regions,  we  have  given  support  to  Mission  (50,  the  program  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  urged  greater  emphasis  on  recreation  in  the  na¬ 
tional  forests. 

Moreover,  affiliated  clubs  have  been  interested  not  only  in  federally  owned 
lands,  but  in  their  State  parks  and  forests.  In  providing  a  State-Federal  basis 
of  study  of  future  needs,  S.  846  would  be  extremely  valuable  at  both  levels.  Of 
course,  a  substantial  amount  of  work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  and  is  under¬ 
way,  under  the  Mission  60  program  of  the  National  Park  Service,  but  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  legislation  should  give  great  emphasis  and  wdde  scope  to 
the  long  range  study.  Yet,  since  Federal  and  State  agencies  have  already  as¬ 
sembled  material,  costs  should  be  reasonable. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  your  committee  act  favorably  on  S.  846,  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Harry  I.  Kirk,  President. 


( Report  on  S.  84G  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  received  May  29, 
1957,  follows:) 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  I).  C.,  May  29,  1957. 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  S.  846,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the  out¬ 
door  recreation  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
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S.  846  would  establish  a  Commission  concerned  with  the  broad  problem  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  for  future  needs  of  the  American  people.  The 
Commission  would  set  in  motion  a  nationwide  inventory  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources  and  would  determine  the  recreation  opportunities  that  would  be 
needed  by  the  year  1976  and  also  by  the  year  2000,  together  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  policies  and  programs  for  each  level  of  government  and  for  private 
organizations  needed  to  meet  those  future  requirements.  Data  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  a  State  and  on  an  area  basis  as  well  as  national  totals.  The  report 
would  have  to  be  completed  by  December  31,  1959,  and  the  report  presented  to 
the  president  and  to  the  Congress. 

The  act  of  June  23,  1936,  authorizes  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  to  provide  data  helpful  in  developing  a  plan  for  coordi¬ 
nated  and  adequate  public  park,  parkway,  and  recreational-area  facilities  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  World  War  II  the  Department  car¬ 
ried  on  studies  under  this  authority.  A  report.  Park  and  Recreational  Problems 
in  the  United  States,  was  published  in  1941.  In  mission  66  lor  the  National 
Park  Service  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  outlined  a  comprehensive  study 
under  the  title,  “National  Recreation  Survey,”  the  completion  of  which  has 
been  estimated  for  1961.  Continuing  review  is  contemplated  thereafter  with 
periodic  revisions  in  the  Survey.  In  order  to  carry  forward  that  study  the 
1958  budget  includes  funds  for  additional  personnel  lor  the  National  Park 
Service. 

We  believe  that  your  committee  will  wish  to  consider  whether  it  is  neces.sary 
or  desirable  to  create  an  agency  to  perform  functions  that  the  National  Park 
Service  plans  to  carry  out  under  existing  authority  and  for  which  funds  have 
been  included  in  the  1958  budget. 

There  are  set  forth  below  several  detailed  or  technical  comments  with  re¬ 
spect  to  S.  846  which  are  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  in  the 
event  that  the  bill  is  favorably  considered.  In  addition,  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Agriculture  in  reports  being  submitted,  offer  amendments  for 
consideration. 

f  fl)  Section  4c  states  that  the  Commission  shall  request  each  Federal  agency 
I  with  a  direct  interest  *  *  *  to  appoint  *  *  *  a  liaison  officer  *  *  *.  It  is  pre- 
!  sullied  that  the  word  “agency”  is  intended  to  apply  to  executive  departments 
where  appropriate  and  to  any  independent  agency,  and  is  not  intended  to  refer 
to  constituent  bureaus  of  any  executive  department  with  such  interest  in  out¬ 
door  recreation.  To  prevent  possible  misinterpretation  we  suggest  insertion  of 
j  the  words  “Executive  department  or”  after  the  word  “Federal”  on  line  22, 
(_  page  4. 

(2)  The  meaning  of  section  5b  is  to  some  extent  not  clear.  It  appears  that  in 
the  printing  of  the  bill  some  language  may  have  been  deleted. 

(3)  Section  6c  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  prepare  interim  or  progress 
reports  on  request  of  the  President  or  the  Congress.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
provision  be  rephrased  to  vest  in  the  Commission  itself  the  judgment  as  to 
submission  of  interim  and  progress  reports. 

(4)  Section  8  provides  that  appropriations  for  carrying  out  provisions  of 
the  act  shall  be  available  until  expended  but  not  later  tlian  June  30,  I960.  We 
.see  no  .special  reason  why  the  Commission  should  not  be  subject  to  the  normal 
practice  of  annual  appropriations  for  carrying  out  its  work,  and  therefore 
recommend  deletion  of  the  provision  for  availability  of  funds  until  expended. 

(5)  It  is  believed  that  the  language  of  section  8  limiting  the  availability  for 
expenditure  of  any  appropriation  authorized  to  “not  later  than  June  30,  1960” 
would  serve  to  terminate  the  Commission’s  activites  by  that  date.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  more  specific  expression  be  included  in  the  bill  providing  for  the 
definite  date  by  which  the  Commission  would  cease  to  exist. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Robert  E.  Merriam,  A.<isi.sfant  Director. 


(Thereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  concluded.) 
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Sen,  Anderson  and  others  introduced  and  Sen,  Anderson 
discussed  S,  8U6  which  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  Print  of  bill 
and  remarks  of  Sen,  Anderson, 

Senal*  committee  ordered  S,  81i6  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment. 

Senate  commiteee  reported  S,  8U6  with  amendments, 

S,  Report  No,  liTl,  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Senate  passed  S,  8U6  as  reported, 

S,  8U6  was  referred  to  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  Print  of  bill  as 
referred. 

House  subcommittee  ordered  S,  8li6  reported  with 
amendment. 

House  committee  ordered  S,  8i;6  reported  with  amendment. 

House  committee  reported  S,  81^6  with  amendments, 

H,  Report  No,  1386,  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

House  passed  S,  8U6  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
with  amendments. 

Senate  agreed  to  House  amendments  to  S,  8U6, 

Approved:  Public  Law  85-U70, 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  85-470 


NATIONAL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMISSION. 
Establishes  a  bipartisan  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  of  4  members  each  from  the  Senate  and 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
respectively,  and  7  citizens  appointed  by  the  President. 
Establishes  an  advisory  council  to  the  Commission  comprised 
of  liaison  officers  to  be  appointed  by  Federal  agencies 
directly  dealing  with  outdoor  recreation,  and  25  representa¬ 
tives  appointed  by  the  Commission  representing  the  States 
and  a  number  of  specified  interested  groups.  Directs  the 
Commission  to  make  a  nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation 
of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  and  to  re¬ 
port  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  by  September  1,  1961.  Authorizes  the  Commission 
to  grant  funds  to  cooperating  States  and  reimburse  Federal 
agencies  for  the  expenses  of  liaison  officers  and  other  co¬ 
operation.  Authorizes  appropriations  in  amounts  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,500,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  which 
amounts  shall  be  available  to  the  Commission  until  expended. 
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85th  congress 
1st  Session 


S.  846 


IX  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


January  25, 1957 

Mr.  Anderson  (for  liiiiiself,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  M'atkins,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mi-. 
Barricti',  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Ali/u-t,  and  Mr.  Neubeuger)  introduced  the 
following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


A  BILL 

Eor  the  establisliiiieiit  of  a  National  Outdoor  Keereatioii  Kesources 
Keview  Coimiiissioii  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources 
of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  in  order  to  preserve  and  develop  for  the  American 

4  jicople  of  ])resent  and  future  generations  such  f|uality  and 

5  (juantity  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as  will  be  necessary 

6  and  desirable  for  individual  enjoyment,  and  to  assure  the 

7  spiritual,  cultural,  and  physical  benefits  that  such  outdoor 

«  recreation  provides;  in  order  to  inventory  and  evaluate  the 
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outdoor  recreation  resoiirees  and  opportunities  of  tlie  Nation, 


to  deterniine  the  t34)es  and  location  of  such  resources  and 
opportunities  which  will  be  required  by  present  and  future 
generations;  and  in  order  to  make  eomprehensive  informa¬ 
tion  and  recommendations  leading  to  these  goals  available  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  individual  States  and 


Territories,  tliere  is  liereb}"  authorized  and  created  a  biparti¬ 


san  Outdoor  Pecreation  llesources  Eeview  Commission. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  i)urposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  ‘‘Commission”  sliall  mean  the  Outdoor  Pecreation 
Pesources  Peview  Commission; 


(2)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  mean  tlie  land 
and  water  areas  and  the  products  of  such  areas  of  the  Fnited 
States,  its  Territories  and  ])ossessions  which  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  including  hut  not  limited  to 
sucli  pursuits  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking,  skiing, 
mountain-climbing,  ])ack-tripping,  nature  photography^ 
scenic  appreciation,  l)oating,  canoeing  and  other  water  ac¬ 
tivities,  wherever  carried  out  or  potentially  carried  out,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  such  areas  as  the  national  forests, 
the  public  domain,  Indian  reservations,  wild,  wilderness 
and  primitive  areas;  national  parks  and  monuments;  wildlife 
refuge,  habitat  and  management  areas  both  Federal  and 
States ;  scenic  areas,  the  marsh  and  wetlands,  coastal  beaches, 
reservoir  and  such  other  land  and  water  areas,  irrespective 
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of  ownership,  wliich  presently  provide  or  may  in  tlie  future 
provide  outdoor  recreation  op])ortunities. 

(3)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  sliall  not  mean  nor 
include  recreation  facilities,  proo-rams,  and  opportunities 
usually  associated  with  urban  development  such  as  play¬ 
grounds,  stadia,  golf  courses,  city  ])arks,  and  zoos. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  herein^  authorized  and 
created  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  ai)pointcd  as  follows  : 

( 1 )  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Afl’airs, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate ; 

(2)  Two  majorit}''  and  two  minority  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  he  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House;  and 

(3)  Seven  citizens,  known  to  he  informed  about  and 
concerned  with  the  i)reservation  and  development  of  out¬ 
door  recreation  resoui'ces  and  opportunities,  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  resource  conservation  planning  for  multiple 
resources  uses,  who  shall  he  appointed  b}"  the  President, 
and  one  of  whom  shall  he  desimiated  as  chairman  hv  the 
President. 

Vacancies  occurrino:  on  the  Commission  shall  not  aff'ect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Commission  to 
caiTv  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  positions. 
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(b)  The  Commission  members  shall  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation,  except  that  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
imbursement  for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expense  in- 
cuiTed  in  the  services  of  the  Commission  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  entitled  to  a  per 
diem  allowance  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  when  actually 
engaged  in  Commission  business. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  convene  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable  following  appointment  of  its  members,  to  implement 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  com])ensation  of  an  executive  secretary  and  such  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  functions,  exce])t  that  any  Federal  employees  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  who  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Commission  shall  retain  civil  service  status 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  status  oi'  y)rivilege. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  headquaiters  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  make  such  other  arrange¬ 
ments  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  request  each  Federal  agency 
with  a  direct  interest  and  responsibility  in  any  phase  of 
outdoor  recreation  to  appoint,  and  each  such  agency  shall 
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^  appoint,  a  liaison  officer  who  shall  work  closely  with  the 

2  Conmiission  and  its  staff. 

3  Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  advisory 

4  council  which  shall  consist  of  the  haison  officers  appointed 

5  under  section  4  (c),  together  with  twenty-five  additional 
Q  members  appointed  by  the  Commission  who  shall  be  repre- 
rj  sentative  of  the  various  major  geographical  areas  and  citizen 
g  interest  groups  including  the  following :  State  game  and  fish 
9  departments,  State  park  departments.  State  forestry  de- 

jl^Q  partments,  private  organizations  working  in  the  field  of 
outdoor  recreation  resom’ces  and  opportunities,  landowners, 

22  State  water  pollution  control  agencies.  State  water  develop- 

23  ment  agencies,  private  forestry  interests,  commercial  fishing 

14  interests,  commercial  outdoor  recreation  interests,  industry, 

15  education,  labor,  public  utilities,  and  mimicipal  governments. 

16  (h)  The  fimctions  of  the  advisoiy  council  shall  be  to 

17  advise  and  counsel  the  Commission  in  the  development  of 

18  ways,  means,  and  procedures  whereby  maximum  coopera- 

19  tion  may  be  obtained  from  all  criteria  for  evaluating  outdoor 

20  recreation  resources  data  assembled  and  othenvise  to  advise 

21  and  assist  the  Commission  in  caiT\dng  out  the  purposes  of 

22  the  Act. 

23  (c)  Members  of  the  advisory  council,  except  those 
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1  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  assigned  to  the 

2  Commission  as  liaison  officers,  shall  serve  without  com- 

3  pensation  except  that  each  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 

4  for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred  in  attend- 

5  ing  meetings  of  the  advisory  council  called  by  the  Chairman 

6  of  the  Commission,  or  incurred  in  carrying  out  duties  assigned 

7  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

8  (d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  call  an 

9  initial  organization  meetiug  of  the  advisory  council,  a  meet- 

10  ing  of  such  council  each  six  months  thereafter,  and  a  final 

11  meeting  of  such  council  prior  to  transmitting  the  final  report 

12  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

13  Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 

14  practicable  to  set  in  motion  a  nationwide  inventory  and 

15  evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities, 

16  directly  and  through  the  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  and 
I'i  private  organizations  and  groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest 

18  extent  possible  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  previously 

19  prepared  or  concurrently  in  process  by  Federal  agencies, 

20  States,  private  organizations,  groups,  and  others. 

21  (b)  The  Commission  shall  compile  such  data  and  in 

22  the  light  of  the  data  so  compiled  and  of  information  available 

23  concerning  trends  in  population,  leisure,  transportation,  and 

24  other  factors  shall  determine  the  amount,  kind,  quahty,  and 

25  location  of  such  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportuni- 
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ties  as  will  be  required  by  the  year  1976  and  the  year  2000, 
and  shall  recommend  what  policies  should  best  be  adopted 
and  what  programs  be  initiated,  at  each  level  of  government 
and  by  private  organizations  and  other  citizen  groups  and 
interests,  to  meet  such  future  requirements. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  present  not  later  than  De¬ 
cember  31,  1959,  a  report  of  its  review,  a  compilation  of 
its  data,  and  its  recommendations  on  a  State  by  State,  region 
by  region,  and  national  basis  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress.  Such  report,  compilation,  and  recommendations 
shall  be  presented  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  of  maximum 
value  to  the  States  and  shall  include  recommendations  as 
to  means  whereby  the  review  may  effectively  be  kept  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  future.  The  Commission  on  request  of  the 
President  or  the  Congress  shall  prepare  interim  or  progress 
reports  on  particular  phases  of  its  review. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct  public 
hearings  and  otherwise  to  secure  data  and  expressions  of 
opinion. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  direct  grants 
to  the  States,  from  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  8, 
to  carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  review  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  can  best  be  carried  out  by  the  States,  under 
such  arrangements  and  agreements  as  are  determined  by  the 
Commission;  and  may  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements 
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for  studies  and  surveys  with  public  or  private  agencies  and 
organizations. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission,  in  its  inquiries,  findings,  and 
recommendations,  shall  recognize  that  present  and  future 
solutions  to  problems  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
opportunities  are  responsibilities  at  all  levels  of  government, 
from  local  to  Federal,  and  of  individuals  and  private  organi¬ 
zations  as  well.  The  Commission  shall  recognize  that  lands, 
waters,  forest,  rangelands,  wetlands,  wildlife  and  such  other 
natural  resources  that  serve  economic  purposes  also  serve 
to  varying  degrees  and  for  varying  uses  outdoor  recreation 
purposes,  and  that  sound  planning  of  resource  utilization  for 
the  full  future  welfare  of  the  IS’ation  must  include  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  all  such  multiple  uses. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  which  sums  shah  be  available  to  the  Commission  until 
expended  but  not  later  than  June  30,  1960. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  “the  Outdoor  Recrea¬ 


tion  Resources  Review  Act”. 
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pd^  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vid^a  better  system  for  financing  our 
free  >6ystem  of  medicine,  and  by  this 
mean^o  correct  the  existing  maldistri¬ 
bution  M  health  personnel  and  facilities. 

How  would  the  program  work? 

Under  l^e  policy  of  the  National 
Health  Insorance  Act,  insured  persons 
would  makeNpayments  proportional  to 
their  incomes  Vom  employment — but  no 
one  would  payxm  more  than  $6,000  of 
such  income  in  f^^year.  Employed  per¬ 
sons  would  be  clr^ged  1*72  percent  of 
earnings  but  not  mote  than  $90  in  a  year 
for  the  highest  paid'Worker;  and  their 
employers  would  matc\  these  payments. 
Contributions  by  the  elnployers  are,  of 
course,  an  accepted  pract^e  in  the  social 
security  system.  Nor  is  t^  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  health  insurance.  Employers  are 
already  paying  about  one-f(^th  of  all 
health  insurance  premiums  collected  un¬ 
der  existing  plans.  \ 

Self-employed  persons  also  w^ld  be 
covered,  as  would  all  persons  wnto  are 
entitled  to  old-age,  survivors,  or  disabil¬ 
ity  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Apt 
and  all  who  are  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  ActN 

Insured  individuals  and  their  families 
would  receive  benefits  as  a  right,  not  as 
charity.  The  care  would  include  preven¬ 
tive  and  diagnostic  examinations,  labo¬ 
ratory  and  X-ray  services,  as  well  as  cur¬ 
ative  treatment  in  the  hospital  or  at 
home.  Hospitalization  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  up  to  a  maximum  of  60  days  a  year 
for  each  individual  at  the  outset  and  for 
a  longer  period  later,  if  feasible.  Dental 
services  and  the  more  costly  prescribed 
medicines  would  be  covered,  as  would 
home  nursing,  special  appliances,  and 
eyeglasses. 

To  assure  the  availability  of  a  full 
range  of  services  in  each  State  and 
health-service  area,  a  program  would  be 
developed  within  each  State  for  achiev¬ 
ing  the  maximum  participation  and  use 
of  health  personnel  and  facilities  and  to 
encourage  improvement  in  their  number 
and  distribution  throughout  the  State. 
It  would  be  a  positive  objective  and  spe¬ 
cific  goal  of  the  program  to  make  avail¬ 
able  in  all  health-service  areas,  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  the  full  range  o£^ 
medical,  hospital,  and  other  personifl 
health  services  being  underwritten  by^e 
insurance  system.  To  this  end,  tl^bill 
specifies  that  payments  for  prof^ional 
services,  and  the  other  terms  am*  condi¬ 
tions  of  agreements  with  pr^titioners 
and  others,  shall  be  adequat^ot  only  to 
encourage  high  standards  m  the  qu^ity 
of  services  furnished,  but^so  to  provide 
professional  and  financial  incentives  to 
practitioners  to  advance  in  their  profes¬ 
sions  and  to  practic^n  localities  where 
their  services  are  nyKSt  needed. 

Each  individuaDwould  be  assured  full 
freedom  to  choose  his  physician  or 
dentist  and  tcychange  his  choice  as  he 
desires.  Phj^cians,  dentists,  and  other 
professional^ersons  furnishing  services 
under  the ^ct  would  be  assured  full  free¬ 
dom  in  Die  practice  of  their  professions, 
includ^  the  right  to  accept  or  reject 
patients,  except  as  this  right  may  be  re- 
stric<lM  by  their  own  professional  ethics 
or^tate  laws.  Administration  would  be 
bsued  on  the  American  principle  of  de¬ 


centralization,  with  the  States  and  local 
bodies  carrying  out  the  actual  operations 
within  the  limits  of  the  purposes,  policies, 
and  procedures  specified  in  the  law.  The 
States  would  be  authorized  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  service  agreements  with 
organizations  operating  voluntary  health 
service  insurance  plans  or  other  volun¬ 
tary  health-service  plans.  The  Federal 
role  would  be  limited  substantially  to  col¬ 
lecting  funds  for  distribution  through 
the  States  to  local  practitioners  and  serv¬ 
ice  organizations,  and  to  establishing 
broad  standards  for  operation  of  the 
system. 

The  amounts  collected  from  workers 
and  their  employers,  and  from  the  self- 
employed,  would  be  set  aside  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  in  a  separate  special  ac¬ 
count  to  be  known  as  the  “Personal 
Health  Services  Account."  To  this 
fund  the  Federal  Government  would — if 
necessary — add,  through  appropriations 
from  general  revenue  as  determined  by 
Congress,  amoimts  equaling  for  any  year 
not  more  than  1  percent  of  the  covered 
payrolls.  The  payments  to  the  States 
would  be  made  from  the  special  account' 

Those  persons,  including  the  neew, 
^ho  do  not  qualify  as  insured  individ^s 
^  the  dependents  of  insured  individuals 
wlU  receive  health  services  un^r  the 
prOTram  through  arrangement*  to  be 
madk  between  the  health-insi^nce  sys¬ 
tem  ^d  appropriate  public ydgencies  of 
the  Na^nal  Government  or  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Statte  or  their  politi^  subdivisions. 
In  such  c^es,  reimbursements  are  to  be 
paid  to  th^health  slices  account  by 
the  approprhfi;e  authority,  and  the  bill 
provides  expre^ly  /that  there  shall  be 
available  to  the  iB^tes,  for  the  purnose  of 
making  such  ^yments,  the  Federal 
grants  which  ytn^  receive  for  old-age 
assistance,  a^ to  de^ndent  children,  aid 
to  the  blind/and  aid\p  the  permanently 
and  totaliyaisabled.  ^rvices  furnished 
to  nonin^red  individuals,  including  the 
needy ,yare  required  to  of  the  same 
qualw,  be  furnished  by  the  same 
methods,  and  be  paid  for  through  the 
same  arrangements  as  servVes  to  in¬ 
ured  individuals.  \ 

'  The  national  health-insura^e  bill 
would  not  change  the  practice  onmiedi- 
cine,  but  by  changing  the  way  we  pav  for 
medical  and  other  health  services  Njhis 
program  would  enable  the  American  p^- 
ple  to  finance  more  and  better  health 
care  for  all  our  people.  It  would  brin^ 
the  wonders  of  modern  medicine  within 
the  economic  reach  of  all.  It  would 
encourage  preventive  treatment,  and  it 
would  permit  earlier  and  more  adequate 
treatment  when  illness  strikes  in  spite  of 
all  preventive  efforts.  It  would  release 
millions  of  people  from  financial  worries 
and  intolerable  debts  which  intensify 
their  ailments  and  retard  recovery. 

Under  this  national  health  insurance 
system,  each  individual  would  go  to  his 
own  doctor  just  as  he  does  now.  Free¬ 
dom  to  choose  and  change  doctors  would 
be  guaranteed  and  protected. 

The  doctor  would  treat  each  patient  as 
he  considers  best.  If  laboratory  work  or 
specialist  services  or  costly  medications 
were  required,  the  doctor  would  order 
them.  The  bill  guarantees  the  doctor 
the  right  to  join  or  not  join  the  program. 


It  guarantees  him  political,  professional, 
and  economic  freedom. 

The  main  differences  would  be  thafc^the 
bills  for  services  would  be  sent  ^  the 
local  body  representing  the  in^rance 
fund,  rather  than  to  the  patie^  or  his 
family,  and  the  doctor  would^e  free  to 
give  the  best  care  the  patient^eds,  with¬ 
out  having  to  ask  whethe^ the  patient 
can  afford  it.  / 

An  eminent  medical  le^er  has  recently 
observed  that,  for  an  ^urance  payment 
of  $100  a  person  a  y^r,  medical  science 
“could  give  a  serv^e  the  like  of  which 
has  not  ever  been^known,  a  service  of  a 
thoroughness,  convenience,  and  efficacy 
such  as  to  redifce  the  incidence,  the  se¬ 
verity,  and  cost  of  present  illness  in 
our  popula^n.” 

My  bill  is  more  modest.  It  dos  not  set 
the  goa^hat  high.  But  it  would  chan¬ 
nel  in^  the  financing  of  medical  care  a 
sum^greater  than  has  ever  before  been 
deyOted  to  this  service  in  this  country. 
1^0  doing,  it  would  eliminate  for  a  very 
^rge  proportion  of  our  population,  those 
economic  barriers  which  cut  them  off 
from  adequate  health  services.  No 
longer  would  those  who  suffer  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  illness  be  simultaneously 
overwhelmed  by  financial  misfortune. 
For  the  population  as  a  whole,  all  of  us 
who  have  gainful  employment  in  any 
year  would  help  to  share  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  health  care  for  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  in  that  year.  For  each  individual, 
the  costs  of  his  health  care  would  be 
spread  substantially  over  his  entire  work¬ 
ing  life,  rather  than  concentrated  in  the 
years  of  greatest  adversity. 

The  result  would  indeed  be  a  quality 
and  completeness  of  health  service  the 
like  of  which  has  not  ever  been  known. 
The  results  in  human  happiness,  eco¬ 
nomic  productivity,  and  national  well¬ 
being  will  far  outweigh  the  costs  and  the 
effort.  And  in  truth,  these  are  not  addi¬ 
tional  costs.  If  we  continue  the  long 
wait  for  voluntary  programs  to  do  this 
job,  we  shall  pay  out  far  more,  over  the 
next  generation  and  longer,  in  wasted 
manpower,  lost  productivity,  and  need¬ 
less  suffering. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  844)  to  provide  a  program 
of  national  health  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
»and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
Vid  Public  Welfare. 


NATIONAL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  speak  on  it  in 
excess  of  the  2  minutes  allowed  under 
the  order  which  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Watkins, 
Carroll,  Barrett,  Kuchel,  and  Allott, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  I  believe  will  be  instrumental 
in  helping  to  preserve  a  fine,  long-stand- 
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ing  American  tradition — ^the  healthful 
and  alluring  appeal  of  the  great  outdoors. 

We  Americans  are  fond  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  and  all  the  other 
sporting  activities  connected  with  out¬ 
door  life.  This  is  a  fine  tradition,  and 
we  want- to  preserve  and  foster  it.  Our 
outdoor  resources  will  be  as  important 
and  desirable  to  our  country’s  future 
generations  as  they  are  to  us. 

I  believe  we  have  a  duty  to  protect  and 
preserve  America’s  outdoor  recreation 
heritage  and  opportunities.  We  cannot 
accomplish  this  by  leaving  it  to  chance 
or  by  taking  our  resources  for  granted. 
Outdoor  recreation  resources,  like  any 
other  natural  resource,  can  be  protected 
and  developed  only  by  sound  planning, 
intelligently  based  upon  the  fullest  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  the  pertinent  facts  and 
requirements. 

In  brief,  our  Nation  is  confronted  with 
a  twofold  situation.  First,  outdoor 
recreation  activity  is  increasing  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  This  has  been  caused 
by  increases  in  population,  more  leisure 
time,  and  better  modes  of  transportation. 
Last  year,  there  were  more  than  50  mil¬ 
lion  visits  to  our  national  parks  and 
forests.  There  were  more  than  183  mil- 
hon  visits  to  the  State  parks.  There  are 
in  excess  of  25  million  licensed  hunters 
and  fishermen  m  our  country  today,  and 
this  does  not  include  the  millions  more 
of  our  youngsters  for  whom  a  license  is 
not  required.  In  all  phases  of  outdoor 
activities  the  trend  is  rising  toward 
greater  participation. 

■  We  are  happy  to  see  this  increase  in 
activities,  but  this  brings  us  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand.  The  space  and  resources 
upon  which  outdoor  recreation  depends 
are  diminishing.  The  growth  of  our 
cities,  highways,  and  industry  have  taken 
their  separate  tolls.  More  intensive 
utilization  of  all  other  products  and  re¬ 
sources  of  our  lands  and  waters  has  made 
its  force  felt  also.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
propose  that  such  elements  of  progress 
be  slowed.  However,  we  do  suggest  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  greater 
outdoor  recreation  demand  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  resources  requires  that  we  plan 
wisely  to  obtain  the  fullest  utilization  of 
our  resources  for  the  future. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  author¬ 
ize  the  establishment  of  an  Outdoor 
Recreation  Review  Commission  which 
will  enable  us  to  begin  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Commission’s  task  will  be  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  inventory  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  outdoor  recreation  resources 
of  the  Nation.  It  will  project  as  scien¬ 
tifically  as  possible  known  trends  of  pop¬ 
ulation  and  recreation  habits  and  desires 
of  the  public,  in  order  to  estimate  our 
future  needs  for  continue  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation  opportunity.  Finally,  it  will  de¬ 
velop  recommendations  for  methods  and 
programs  which  can  serve  as  guides  in 
future  planning  by  the  Federal  depart¬ 
ments,  States,  and  private  organizations. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  measure  to 
duplicate  programs  and  studies  now  un¬ 
derway  by  various  interested  agencies. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  utilize  fully  all  such  material  and 
data  available  from  the  Federal  depart¬ 
ments,  State  agencies,  or  other  sources. 


Further,  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
make  the  maximum  practical  use  of  the 
facihties  of  the  various  States,  universi¬ 
ties,  and  other  competent  groups  which 
may  best  be  able  to  carry  out  particular 
phases  of  the  review. 

Implicit  in  the  undertaking  is  the  fact 
that  all  segments  of  our  Nation  have  a 
big  stake  in  the  fiiture  of  American  out¬ 
door  recreation.  Cooperatively,  through 
the  suggested  review,  we  shall  be  able  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  to  participate  fully  in  planning  to 
meet  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  other  Senators  and  their 
staffs  in  the  preparation  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  846)  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  Review  Commission  to  study  the 
outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the 
public  lands  and  other  land  and  water 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  develop  for  the  American  people 
of  present  and  future  generations  such 
quality  and  quantity  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources  as  will  be  necessary  and  desirable 
for  individual  enjoyment,  and  to  assure  the 
spiritual,  cultural,  and  physical  benefits  that 
such  outdoor  recreation  provides;  in  order  to 
inventory  and  evaluate  the  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  resources  and  opportunities  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  to  determine  the  types  and  location 
of  such  resofirces  and  opportunities  which 
will  be  required  by  present  and  future  gen¬ 
erations;  and  in  order  to  make  compre¬ 
hensive  Information  and  recommendations 
leading  to  these  goals  available  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Congress,  and  the  Individual 
States  and  Territories,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  created  a  bipartisan  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(1)  “Commission”  shall  mean  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission; 

(2)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall 
mean  the  land  and  water  areas  and  the 
products  of  such  areas  of  the  United  States, 
its  Territories,  and  possessions  which  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation, 
including  but  not  limited  to  such  pursuits 
as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking,  skiing, 
mountain  climbing,  pack-tripping,  nature 
photography,  scenic  appreciation,  boating, 
canoeing,  and  other  water  activities,  wherever 
carried  out  or  potentially  carried  out,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  such  areas  as 
the  national  forests,  the  public  domain,  In¬ 
dian  reservations,  wild,  wilderness,  and 
primitive  areas;  national  parks  and  monu¬ 
ments;  wildlife  refuge,  habitat  and  manage¬ 
ment  areas,  both  Federal  and  State;  scenic 
areas,  the  marsh  and  wetlands,  coastal 
beaches,  reservoir,  and  such  other  land  and 
water  areas,  irrespective  of  ownership,  which 
presently  provide  or  may  in  the  future  pro¬ 
vide  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

(3)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall 
not  mean  nor  include  recreation  facilities, 
programs  and  opportunities  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  urban  development  such  as  play¬ 


ground,  stadia,  golf  courses,  city  parks,  and 
zoos. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  hereby,  au¬ 
thorized  and  created  shall  consist  of  15 
members  appointed  as  follows : 

(1)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Sepaker  of  the  House;  and 

(3)  Seven  citizens,  known  to  be  Informed 
about  and  concerned  with  the  preservation 
and  development  of  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sotuces  and  opportunities,  and  experienced 
in  resource  conservation  planning  for 
multiple  resources  uses,  who  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman  by  the 
President. 

Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
positions. 

(b)  The  Commission  members  shall  serve 
without  compensatlcai,  except  that  each 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  the  services  of  the  Commission  and 
each  member  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  day  when  actually  engaged 
in  Commission  business. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  convene  as 
soon  as  practicable  following  appointment  of 
its  members,  to  implement  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and 
regulations,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  an  executive  secretary  and  such  ad¬ 
ditional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions,  except 
that  any  Federal  employees  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  regulations  who  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Commission  shall  retain 
civil  service  status  without  interruption  or 
loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  make  such  other  arrangements  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  request  each 
Federal  agency  with  a  direct  Interest  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  any  phase  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  to  appoint,  and  each  such  agency  shall 
appoint,  a  liaison  ofiBcer  who  shall  work 
closely  with  the  Commission  and  its  staff. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Council  which  shall  consist  of  the 
liaison  officers  appointed  under  section  4 
(c),  together  with  25  additional  members 
appointed  by  the  Commission  who  shall  be 
representative  of  the  various  major  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  and  citizen  interest  groups 
Including  the  following :  State  game  and  fish 
departments.  State  park  departments.  State 
forestry  departments,  private  organizations 
working  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation  re¬ 
sources  and  opportunities,  landowners.  State 
water  pollution  control  agencies.  State  water 
development  agencies,  private  forestry  in¬ 
terests,  commercial  fishing  interests,  com¬ 
mercial  outdoor  recreation  Interests,  indus¬ 
try,  education,  labor,  public  utilities,  and 
municipal  governments. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  to  advise  and  counsel  the  Com- 

,  mission  in  the  development  of  ways,  means, 
*  and  procedures  whereby  maximum  coopera¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  all  criteria  for 
evaluating  outdoor  recreation  resources  data 
assembled  and  otherwise  to  advise  and  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  ex¬ 
cept  those  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent  and  assigned  to  the  Commission  as 
liaison  officers,  shall  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation  except  that  each  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  reimbursement  for  actual  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred  In  at¬ 
tending  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Council 
called  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
or  incurred  In  carrying  out  duties  assigned 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

( d )  The  chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
call  an  initial  organization  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Council,  a  meeting  of  such  Council 
each  6  months  thereafter  and  a  final  meet¬ 
ing  of  such  Council  prior  to  transmitting 
the  final  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  proceed 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  set  In  motion  a 
nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  out¬ 
door  recreation  resources  and  opportun¬ 
ities,  directly  and  through  the  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  the  States,  and  private  organizations 
and  groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  or  concurrently  In  process 
by  Federal  agencies.  States,  private  organ¬ 
izations,  groups  and  others. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  compile  such 
data  and  In  the  light  of  the  data  so  com¬ 
plied  and  of  Information  available  concern¬ 
ing  trends  In  population,  leisure,  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  factors  shall  determine 
the  amount,  kind,  quality  and  location  of 
such  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  op¬ 
portunities  as  will  be  required  by  the  year 
1976,  and  the  year  2000,  and  shall  recom¬ 
mend  what  policies  should  best  be  adopted 
and  what  programs  be  Initiated,  at  each 
level  of  Government  and  by  private  organ¬ 
izations  and  other  citizen  groups  and  Inter¬ 
ests,  to  meet  such  future  requirements. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  present  not 
later  than  December  31.  1959  a  report  of  its 
review,  a  compilation  of  its  data,  and  its 
recommendations  on  a  State  by  State,  region 
by  region,  and  national  basis  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress.  Such  report,  compila¬ 
tion.  and  recommendations  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  of 
maximum  value  to  the  States  and  shall  In¬ 
clude  recommendations  as  to  means  where¬ 
by  the  review  may  effectively  be  kept  current 
in  the  future.  The  Commission  on  request 
of  the  President  or  the  Congress  shall  pre¬ 
pare  interim  or  progress  reports  on  partic¬ 
ular  phases  of  Its  review. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  con¬ 
duct  public  hearings  and  otherwise  to  secure 
data  and  expressions  of  opinion. 

(e)  The  Comml.sslon  is  authorized  to  make 
direct  grants  to  the  States,  from  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  section  8,  to  carry 
out  such  aspects  of  the  review  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  determine  can  best  be  carried 
out  by  the  States,  under  such  arrangements 
and  agreements  as  are  determined  by  the 
Commission;  and  may  enter  into  contracts  or 
agreements  for  studies  and  surveys  with  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  agencies  and  organizations. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission,  in  Its  inquiries, 
findings,  and  recommendations,  shall  recog¬ 
nize  that  present  and  future  solutions  to 
problems  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
opportunities  are  responsibilities  at  all  levels 
of  government,  from  local  to  Federal,  and  of 
individuals  and  private  organizations  as  well. 
The  Commission  shall  recognize  that  lands, 
waters,  forest,  rangelands,  w'etlands,  wildlife, 
and  such  other  natural  resources  that  serve 
economic  purposes  also  serve  to  varying  de¬ 
grees  and  for  varying  uses  outdoor  recreation 
purposes,  and  that  sound  planning  of  re¬ 
source  utilization  for  the  full  future  welfare 
of  the  Nation  must  Include  coordination  and 
integration  of  all  such  multiple  uses. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  which 
sums  shall  be  available  to  the  Commission 


until  expended  but  not  later  than  June  30, 
1960. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Out¬ 
door  Recreation  Resources  Review  Act." 


RECREATION  RESOURCEC  REVIEW 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  today 
I  am  joining  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  joint  sponsorship  of  a  bill  which 
I  confidently  expect  will  meet  with  a 
large  measure  of  bipartisan  support  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try  generally. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  bill  in  his  introductory  state¬ 
ment,  so  at  this  time  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  details  of  the  bill.  SuflQce  it  to  say 
that  the  bill,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Act,  represents  a  considerable  amount 
of  constructive  thought  and  action  by 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
which  did  the  basic  drafting  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  I  particularly  desire  to  commend 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Penfold,  of  Wheatridge, 
Colo.,  western  representative  of  the 
league,  and  one  of  the  moving  forces  be¬ 
hind  this  proposal.  His  fairminded  and 
positive  approach  to  the  problems  which 
prompted  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
his  awareness  of  the  importance  of  mul¬ 
tiple  use  of  our  public  lands,  will.  I  am 
sure,  do  much  to  elicit  a  large  measure 
of  public  support  for  this  measure. 

There  are  three  points  which  I  should 
like  to  cover  very  briefly : 

First,  This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  factfinding  legislation.  It  will 
set  up  a  public  bipartisan  commission 
to  ascertain  the  facts  on  our  greatly  ex¬ 
panding  outdoor  recreational  needs  and 
the  pressures  which  are  building  up  on 
our  dwindling  resources  and  facilities. 
Facts  and  recommendations  arising  from 
this  study  will  assist  the  Congress  and 
the  various  State  legislatures  in  future 
legislation  on  this  subject,  and  also  will 
aid  movements  for  effective  State  parks 
departments  in  my  State  and  others. 

Second.  The  bill  recognizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  multiple  use  of  recreational  re¬ 
sources,  and  of  action  on  all  levels  of 
government.  An  advisory  committee 
provided  for  in  the  bill  will  insure  repre¬ 
sentation  of  geographical  areas  and  of 
the  various  interests  using  the  lands, 
waters,  and  other  resources  affected. 

3.  Costs  will  be  reasonable,  because 
the  Commission  will  have  access  to  a 
large  volume  of  material  already  assem¬ 
bled  by  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
by  private  organizations,  and  by  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  copies  of 
agency  announcements  and  publicity 
articles  which  indicate  some  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  already  completed  or  underway  in 
this  research  field,  as  follows: 

Press  release  of  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  dated  January  15, 
1957,  describing  Operation  Outdoors. 

Excerpt  from  press  release  of  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  dated 
January  1, 1957,  describing  resource  con¬ 
servation  progress  in  1956. 
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Press  release  of  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  dated  August  1, 
1956,  describing  guide  to  recreational  op¬ 
portunities  on  western  reservoirs. 

Article  from  American  Forests,  August 
1956,  entitle  “Multiple  Use  on  Private 
Lands.” 

Editorial  from  the  Deseret  News  and 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  of  December  28, 
1956,  entitled  “Where  Will  Our  Children 
Play?” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WATIZINS.  Information  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  studies  as  the  National 
Parks  Service’s  mission  66  program,  the 
Forest  Service’s  Operation  Outdoors,  and 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.’s  experi¬ 
mental  development  of  public  parks  on 
private  property — as  reviewed  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  I  have  just  submitted — can  be  col¬ 
lated  and  evaluated  by  the  commission 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

The  problem,  I  might  add  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  my  eastern  friends,  holds  far  more 
urgency  for  the  East  than  it  does  for 
the  West.  In  the  West  we  have  many 
millions  of  acres  of  lands  already  re¬ 
served  for  national  parks,  national  for¬ 
ests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  wilderness 
areas.  Here  in  the  East,  with  a  few  sig¬ 
nificant  exceptions,  there  are  tremen¬ 
dous  pressures  for  the  relatively  few  re¬ 
maining  acres  suitable  for  public  parks, 
wilderness,  and  seashore.  Furthermore, 
at  present  there  is  no  organized  program 
on  a  State-Federal  basis  to  determine 
future  needs  and  to  take  steps  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  preserve  recreational  areas 
that  are  not  already  set  aside.  This  bill 
will  contribute  to  that  end  here  in  the 
East,  and  at  the  same  time  will  give  us 
in  the  West  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
long-term  requirements  of  our  reserved 
recreational  resources. 

Meanwhile,  we  invite  the  city  dwellers 
in  the  East  to  plan  vacations  in  the  West, 
where  they  can  escape  suburbia  and  can 
savor  the  satisfactions  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  in  mountain  playgrounds  and  un¬ 
trammeled  wildernesses. 

Exhibit  A 

Operation  Outdoors  Designed  To  Double  Na¬ 
tional  Forest  Recreation  Facilities 

Operation  Outdoors,  a  plan  to  double 
camping  and  picnicking  facilities  in  the  na¬ 
tional  forests  within  the  next  5  years  to 
meet  a  steadily  building  demand  for  such 
facilities,  was  announced  today  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Recreation  visits  to  the  national  forests 
will  hit  the  66  million  mark  by  1962,  Forest 
Service  officials  predict.  Their  estimate  is 
based  on  the  past  rate  of  rise  in  recreation 
use  of  national  forests,  the  growing  popu¬ 
lation,  increased  ■time  for  leisure  activities, 
and  the  upward  swing  in  money  spent  for 
jecreatlon. 

The  5-year  recreation  plan  was  released 
following  the  President’s  budget  message  to 
Congress  which  recommended  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  project  to  start  this  year.  “The 
progranl  resulted  from  the  Department’s 
study  of  various  congressional  and  public 
proposals  to  balance  recreation  facilities  with 
the  mounting  use.  At  the  request  of  Con¬ 
gress  a  comprehensive  survey  of  needs  In  the 
150  national  forests  throughout  the  country 
has  been  made. 

Opieratlon  Outdoors  Is  a  double-barreled 
program.  First  It  aims  at  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  ever-increasing  family  outdoor  activ- 
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Ities  sucli  as  picnicking  and  camping  In  the 
national  forests.  A  second  part  will  deal 
with  improvement  and  management  of  wild¬ 
life  habitat  In  cooperation  with  State  game 
departments.  The  report  released  today- 
deals  only  with  the  family  type  recreation 
program  and  is  designated  part  1.  Part  2 
will  be  released  later. 

Some  2,150  new  camping  and  picnicking 
grounds  which  will  accommodate  40,500  ad¬ 
ditional  families  at  a  time  are  called  for  in 
Operation  Outdoors.  Tables  and  fireplaces 
are  to  be  repaired  and  sanitary  facilities 
modernized  on  the  4,900  camp  and  picnic 
grounds  which  now  can  properly  accommo¬ 
date  only  41,400  families.  As  in  the  past, 
it  will  be  left  to  private  capital  to  provide 
and  operate  resorts  and  other  special  facil¬ 
ities  in  the  national  forests. 

“Operation  Outdoors  is  geared  not  only  to 
correct  existing  unsatisfactory  conditions  at 
national  forest  recreation  areas  but  also  to 
meet  foreseeable  use  during  the  next  5 
years,”  Bichard  E.  McArdle,  Chief  of  the  For¬ 
est  Service,  said.  “At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  keep  recreation  in  balance 
with  the  use  of  other  national  forest  re¬ 
sources,  such  as  water,  timber,  and  forage. 

“The  American  people  are  seeking  outdoor 
recreation  more  than  ever  before.  The  na¬ 
tional  forests  are  feeling  this  boom  with  a 
tremendous  increase  in  visits.  Our  existing 
facilities  simply  can’t  handle  the  load.”  , 

Eecreation  visits  to  the  national  forests 
hit  an  all-time  high  of  451/2  million  in  1955 
as  compared  to  18.2  million  in  1946.  About 
39  percent  of  the  people  camped  and  pic¬ 
nicked  outside  improved  areas  because  ex¬ 
isting  facilities,  largely  built  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  between  1933  and  1941, 
could  not  take  care  of  them. 

Existing  facilities  have  deteriorated  under 
excessive  use.  Picnic  tables,  campfire  grates, 
and  sanitary  facilities  need  constant  repair. 
Sections  of  some  popular  areas  have  been 
closed  for  indefinite  periods  because  facil¬ 
ities  were  completely  worn  out  and  funds 
have  not  been  available  to  replace  them. 

Many  people,  unable  to  find  a  spot  to 
picnic  or  camp  in  established  areas,  have 
gone  to  places  where  there  are  no  sanitary 
facilities  and  no  fireplaces.  Streams  that 
supply  water  to  nearby  towns  and  cities 
are  being  threatened  with  pollution  and 
forest-fire  danger  is  increasing.  Through 
Operation  Outdoors  it  is  expected  that  these 
serious  conditions  can  be  alleviated. 

A  copy  of  the  report  Operation  Outdoors 
may  be  obtained  upon  request  to  the  Forest 
Service,  -United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  -Washington,  D.  C. 


Exhibit  B 

Resource  Conservation  Progress  in  1956 
Noted  by  Secretary  Seaton 

Significant  progress  in  the  natural  re¬ 
source  programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  recounted  today  by  Secretary 
Fred  A.  Seaton  in  summing  up  the  activities 
of  the  Department  in  the  past  year. 

Secretary  Seaton  forecast  additional  solid 
accomplishments  for  the  Department  in  1957. 
He  cited  particularly  two  long-range  con¬ 
servation  programs  which  he  belileves  will 
make  major  advances  during  the  next  12» 
months. 

One  of  these  is  the  mission  66  program  of 
the  Department’s  National  Park  Service. 
This  comprehensive  10-year  program  will  be 
in  its  second  year.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Nation  in  the  next  decade  with  a 
fully  protected  national  park  system  ade¬ 
quate  to  accommodate  the  80  million  visi¬ 
tors  anticipated  by  1966. 

The  other  long-range  program  given  special 
mention  by  Secretary  Seaton  is  a  greatly 
expanded  effort  to  develop  and  conserve  the 
Nation’s  wildlife  and  fishery  resources.  The 
Secretary  announced  inauguration  of  work 
on  the  new  program  late  in  1956.  In  direct¬ 
ing  the  Department’s  United  States  Fish  and 


Wildlife  Service  to  develop  a  blueprint  for 
the  broadened  conservation  effort.  Secretary 
Seaton  declared: 

“The  challenge  of  soundly  managing  our 
commercial  fishery  resources  to  assure  a  con¬ 
tinued  harvest  and  of  meeting  the  growing 
demand  for  opportunities  to  fish  and  hunt  at 
a  time  when  those  opportunities  seem  to  be 
diminishing  must  be  met  headon.” 

^  Exhibit  C 

[From  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
August  1, 1956] 

Reclamation  Iss-ues  Guide  to  Recreational 

Opportunities  on  Western  Reservoirs 

How  reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  the  17  Western  States 
create  and  improve  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  10  million  people  a  year  is  told  in 
a  newly  published  Bureau  folder.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  said  today. 

The  illustrated  folder  includes  a  map 
locating  140  recreational  areas  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  chart  showing  the  size  of  the 
lake  and  the  facilities  available.  The  chart 
shows  the  town  or  city  nearest  the  reservoir 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  agency 
which  administers  the  recreational  facilities. 
Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  camping,  pic¬ 
nicking,  and  hunting  opportunities  are  avail¬ 
able  at  most  reservoirs.  Boat  rentals,  lodg¬ 
ing,  drinking  water,  picnic  places,  and  other 
public  facilities  are  generally  provided  by  the 
administering  agency  or  concessionaires. 

The  administration  of  recreational  areas  on 
Bureau  projects  is  generally  transferred  to 
local,  county,  or  State  agencies,  except  where 
reservoir  recreational  areas  have  national  sig¬ 
nificance.  Where  reservoirs  are  adjacent  -to 
or  within  Federal  refuges,  national  forests, 
or  national  parks,  such  areas  are  usually  ad¬ 
ministered  for  recreational  purposes  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Forest  Service,  or 
National  Park  Service,  respectively. 

The  recreational  values  of  Bureau  develop-' 
ments,  important  byproducts  of  western 
water  development,  are  enjoyed  both  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  areas  involved  and  by  visitors 
from  every  point  of  the  Nation.  In  addition 
to  the  intrinsic  values  of  relaxation,  sport, 
sightseeing,  and  other  elements  of  recrea¬ 
tional  -use  of  water  areas  in  the  West,  the 
play  areas  are  an  important  addition  to  the 
national  economy. 

Commissioner  of  Reclamation  W.  A.  Dex- 
helmer  said  that  expenditures  by  visitors  to 
recreational  areas  created  by  Reclamation 
are  conservatively  estimated  at  $59  million  a 
year.  This  includes  money  spent  for  travel, 
food,  lodging,  and  fishing,  boating,  and  hunt¬ 
ing  equipment. 

The  Bureau  folder,  entitled  “Reclamation’s 
Recreational  Opportunities,”  features  the 
outstanding  fishing  and  boating  on  the  man¬ 
made  water  playgrounds.  The  great  value 
and  popularity  of  Bureau  constructed  res¬ 
ervoirs  is  enhanced,  states  the  folder,  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  located  in  dry  sagebrush 
country  or  deserts.  Frequently  .reservoirs 
are  the  only  large  bodies  of  water  available 
lor  recreation  for  many  miles  around. 

Habitat  improvements  for  fish  and  wildlife 
are  almost  always  included  in  reclamation 
projects  with  funds  provided  by  the  Congress. 
The  fishing  resources  are  often  increased  or 
Improved  with  stock  from  State  or  Federal 
hatcheries. 

The  outstanding  fishing  and  recreational 
values  of  reclamation  reservoirs  have  recently 
been  given  wide  recognition  in  articles  in 
sports  magazines.  The  folder  quotes  from 
such  authorities  as  Ted  Trueblood,  Frank 
Dufresne,  and  Shep  Shepherd. 

The  popularity  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
reservoirs  as  play  spots  is  indicated  by  the 
2,675,371  persons  who  visited  Lake  Mead  at 
Hoover  Dam  last  year;  the  909,900  visitors 
at  Jackson  Lake,  Wyo.;  the  750,000  visitors 
at  Buffalo  Bill  Reservoir,  Wyo.;  and  the 
605,024  visitors  at  Millerton  Lake,  Calif. 


Copies  of  Reclamation  Recreational  Op- 
port-unities  may  be  obtained  from  any  Bu¬ 
reau  field  office  or  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Exhibit  D 

[From  American  Forests  of  August  1956] 
Multiple  Use  on  Private  Lands 
(By  Kramer  A.  Adams) 

The  late  Aldo  Leopold,  professional  for¬ 
ester  who  became  the  father  of  modern  game 
management  once  said,  “Most  of  our  wild¬ 
life  problems  are  concerned  not  with  the 
management  of  game,  but  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  people.” 

Those  of  you  who  manage  the  forests  real¬ 
ize  that  there’s  an  Increasing  amount  of 
human  management  involved  in  the  business 
of  growing  trees.  More  and  more,  Americans 
are  turning  to  their  forests — private.  State, 
and  Federal — in  search  for  recreation.  And 
there’s  no  indication  of  relief  ahead  for  the 
forester. 

To  the  contrary,  -with  shorter  work  hours, 
greater  mobility  through  modern  vehicles, 
and  added  money  to  spend  on  recreational 
pursuits,  more  people  will  head  for  the  woods 
in  the  coming  years. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  Stanford  Re¬ 
search  Institute  has  predicted  that  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  need  for  timber  products  will  increase 
about  25  percent  by  1975.  But  did  you 
know  that  the  Public  Affairs  Institute  has 
said  that  the  demand  for  recreation  by  1960 
■will  be  36  percent  above  last  year  and  by 
1965  will  be  75  percent  greater? 

Another  reliable  estimate  places  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  enjoying  the  outdoors  in  20 
years  as  about  double  what  it  is  now. 

Where  will  the  public  go  in  the  future 
while  on  this  recreational  spree?  Resorts? 
Golf  courses?  National  parks  and  forests? 
Yes,  but  some  facilities  there  were  crowded 
this  year.  A  recent  survey  shows  that  fish¬ 
ing  is  America’s  favorite  sport.  Next  is  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  top  10  participation  sports, 
7  are  primarily  woods-type  activities. 

It  is  evident  that  more  and  more  pressure 
•will  be  placed  on  the  private  timber  owner 
to  open  his  lands. 

In  the  words  of  the  current  popular  song. 
Something’s  Gotta  Give. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  Timber  Co.  has  opened  increasing 
amounts  of  its  Oregon  and  Washington  tlm- 
berland  to  the  recreation  seeker.  During 
the  current  deer-hunting  season,  essentially 
all  of  its  214  million  acres  that  are  not  in 
operating  areas  bear  the  “Hunters  Welcome” 
sign.  Roughly  half  of  the  company’s  roads 
are  open  to  hunter  vehicle  travel. 

The  company  also  maintains  11  public 
parks  on  its  stream  or  lakeside  property  in 
the  2  States.  Each  offers  piped  running 
water,  sanitary  facilities,  picnic  benches  and 
tables,  fireplaces  and  free  firewood.  One  has 
a  children’s  playground  and  another  a  boat¬ 
launching  ramp. 

During  the  year,  company  lands  are  vis¬ 
ited  by  more  than  50,000  hunters,  fishermen, 
campers,  hikers,  swimmers,  horseback  riders, 
picnickers,  archers,  rock  collectors,  skiers, 
bird  watchers,  photographers,  sightseers, 
berry  pickers,  trappers,  fern  pickers,  target 
shooters,  dog  field-trial  participants,  and 
wildflower  gatherers. 

Many  other  tree-farm  operators  have  taken 
similar  steps  toward  helping  restless  Ameri¬ 
cans  get  away  from  it  all  on  private  forest 
lands.  But  how  much  does  this  gesture 
cost?  Just  what  happens  when  an  army 
of  hunters,  for  example,  swarms  over  the 
forest  seeking  deer?  Most  of  you,  I’m  afraid, 
know  only  too  well. 

To  get  some  sort  of  a  reliable  answer  to 
that  question,  each  branch  manager  of  Wey¬ 
erhaeuser’s  western  Washington  tree  farms 
was  asked  to  observe  hunter  conduct  during 
the  1954  hunting  season.  Their  conclusions 
and  experiences  show  that  the  average  hunt- 
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er  Is  neither  as  bad  as  he  Is  often  pictured 
by  the  landdwner  nor  as  harmjess  as  usually 
drawn  by  his  allies. 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  provide 
a  point  of  reference  upon  which  to  base 
future  public  recreation  policies  for  com¬ 
pany  lands,  and,  perhaps,  to  show  both  the 
sportsman  and  Weyerhaeuser  people  the  way 
to  even  better  relations.  ' 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  asked: 

“Were  any  fires  started  that  are  traceable 
to  deer  hunters?” 

Only  1  out  of  9  respondents  said  “Yes.” 
This  amazing  Improvement  over  the  normal 
number  of  hunter  fires  was  helped  In  1954  by 
the  weather.  So  that,  just  as  this  year  In 
the  Northwest,  It  Is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  credit  goes  to  the  hunter  and  how 
much  to  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

The  threat  of  fire  Is  still  the  primary  rea¬ 
son  across  the  Nation  for  barring  entry  to 
the  forests — public  or  private. 

“Were  any  roads  damaged  by  hunter  vehi¬ 
cles?”  Tire  chains  tore  up  some  soft  roads: 
sheer  volume  of  traffic  caused  damage  at 
other  j)oints;  motorcyclists  were  blamed  for 
damage  almost  everywhere. 

Two  tree  farms  were  victims  of  theft  of 
company  property.  One  forester’s  volun¬ 
teered  comment  on  this  matter  is  significant. 
He  said,  “As  a  rule,  the  hunting  season  Is 
only  a  cover  for  thieves  who  would  be  steal¬ 
ing  anyway.” 

Four  verified  cases  of  lost  hunters  were 
repKjrted  requiring  many  man-hours  of  com¬ 
pany  time  in  the  searches. 

All  areas  reported  malicious  vandalism  of 
some  kind,  ranging  from  dirt  poured  In  the 
fuel  tank  of  a  D6  Caterpillar  to  mutilation 
of  temporary  signs.  Six  tree  farms  suffered 
a  total  of  14  broken  locks  or  gates. 

We  also  asked  tree-farm  managers,  “Were 
your  road  signs  and  warnings  generally  re¬ 
spected?”  The  reply  offers  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  hunting.  Weyerhaeuser  people  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  hunters 
last  year  paid  more  heed  to  our  road  and 
warning  signs. 

As  to  violation  of  the  State  hunting  laws, 
the  Washington  Game  Department  reported 
arrests  by  game  protectors  for  18  major  of¬ 
fenses. 

Aside  from  outright  clostue  of  private 
property,  there  are  two  ways  to  approach 
the  matter: 

1.  By  education  of  the  hunter. 

2.  By  stricter  control  of  the  hunter  in  the 
field. 

Education  or  hunter  control  or  a  combi¬ 
nation?  Each  of  these  methods  will  be  given 
a  test  during  coming  deer-hunting  seasons. 

In  Oregon,  timbermen,  farmers,  the  State 
game  department,  and  every  organization 
concerned  with  hunter  conduct,  have  pledged 
cooperation  in  the  Governor’s  Red  Hat  Day 
program.  ’This  is  the  educational  effort  de¬ 
signed  to  better  relations  between  landown¬ 
ers  and  hunters. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  vol¬ 
untary  program  is  succeeding  in  legitima¬ 
tizing  the  red  hat  and  opening  the  gates 
to  happier  hunting  grounds. 

The  amazing  success  of  the  Smokey  Bear 
campaign,  the  keep-green  programs,  and 
similar  efforts  prove  that  public  education 
can  be  effective. 

The  other  approach,  closer  hunter  control, 
will  be  tried  next  year  on  one  of  Weyer¬ 
haeuser’s  tree  farm  properties  in  western 
Washington.  Here,  four  large  management 
units  will  be  operated  during  the  general 
buck-hunting  season.  ’The  game  department 
has  given  tentative  approval  to  taking  over 
one  unit.  A  local  sportsmen’s  group  will 
manage  hunters  on  another  unit,  and  the 
company  will  experiment  with  hunter  control 
on  two  similar -sized  units. 

Modern  logging  methods  have  created  near- 
ideal  conditions  for  wildlife  in  some  areas, 
which  has  brought  on  an  increase  in  their 
populations.  By  law  and  tradition,  the  game 
belongs  to  the  people.  What  better  way  to 


control  an  Increasing  wildlife  population 
than  by  unlocking  the  gate  and  allowing 
the  hunter  to  take  the  surplus? 

“Multiple  use”  is  a  much  misunderstood 
catchword  that  usually  means  “Federal  for¬ 
ests”  in  the  public  mind.  It  has  that  con¬ 
notation  primarily  because  of  the  excellent 
job  done  by  the  Forest  Service  in  making 
its  lands  available  to  hunters  and  fishermen 
and  in  providing  campsites  and  other  recrea- 
ational  facilities.  Here’s  the  popular  ap¬ 
peal;  the  individual’s  tangible  benefit  from 
the  forest. 

Most  private  forest-land  owners  are  now 
practicing  true  multiple  use.  In  addition  to 
keeping  the  forests  productive,  their  manage-t 
ment  methods  protect  the  watershed,  helif 
build  the  soil,  provide  room  and  board  for 
fish  and  game  and  protect  man  and  wlldllfa 
from  fire  and  stream  pollution.  These  facts 
are  not  generally  understood. 

The  unfairness  of  the  public’s  attitude  1^ 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  millions  of  acres 
of  easily  accessible  private  forestlands  across 
the  country  are  now  open  to  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing  and  other  recreational  opportunities. 
Catering  to  the  outdoorsman  costs  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  ’Timber  Co.  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  year — ^wlth  no  thought  or  desire 
of  tangible  return  on  the  Investment. 

Records  show  that  In  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west’s  Douglasfir  region,  four  big  game  ani¬ 
mals  are  taken  from  private  forests  for  every 
one  taken  from  Federal  forests.  Mike  Hu- 
doba  in  the  March  issue  of  “Sports  Afield” 
states  that  85  percent  of  the  Nation’s  hunt¬ 
ing  is  done  on  private  property. 

There  are  many  dangers  in  this  mistaken, 
public  viewpoint  which  draws  a  line  between 
public  forest  “multiple  use”  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  private  forest  loclted  gate. 

How  can  we  focus  public  atentlon  on  all 
the  important  values  of  the  Nation’s  privately 
owned  forests?  ’They’ve  been  told  about  the 
economic  benefits  of  a  well-managed  harvest 
of  timber;  they  may  know  about  the  fire  and 
watershed  protection  provided  by  private 
landowners;  and  they  may  be  aware  of  the 
intproved  governmental  services  made  p>os- 
sible  by  huge  taxes  on  private  tlmberlands. 

But  these  are  distant  colorless  things. 
“Multiple  use”  has  come  to  mean  free  pub¬ 
lic  recreation,  more  than  anything  else.  It’s 
memories  of  fishing,  camping,  hunting, 
skiing,  or  traveling  on  so-called  public  lands. 

Opening  up  of  more  private  lands  for  rec¬ 
reation — where  it  doesn’t  Interfere  with  the 
major  purposes  of  forest  management — is  a 
start  toward  ovetcomlng  this  mistaken  pub¬ 
lic  attitude  on  “multiple  use.” 

It  would  mean  recognized  cooperation 
with  the  public  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions.  By  dispersing  recreationists,  less 
trouble  and  pressure  would  be  experienced 
by  the  Federal,  State,  and  private  lands 
now  opened.  During  hunting  and  fishing 
seasons,  It  will  assure  a  better  utilization  of 
the  game  and  fish  crop. 

Many  of  the  users  of  private  forestlands 
are  employees  of  the  landowner.  Here’s  an 
important  industrial  relations  advantage-— 
another  “fringe  benefit”  that  makes  living 
and  working  in  the  comn>unity  more  desir¬ 
able.  Employees  should  not,  however,  be 
given  exclusive  privileges,  but  should  have 
the  same  opportunity  as  others  to  enjoy  the 
forests. 

But  in  opening  the  woods,  how  can  we 
assure  ourselves  that  these  visitors  will  not 
start  fires,  will  not  damage  roads  or  prop¬ 
erty,  will  not  steal  equipment  nor  litter 
the  forest? 

In  removing  the  physical  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  barrier  between  the  recreationist  and 
the  private  forest,  the  landowner  has  taken 
a  great  step  in  solving  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  He  has  immediately  become  a  friend 
of  the  outdoorsman.  This  generous  over¬ 
ture  is  more  often  than  not  rewarded  by  im¬ 
proved  community  and  public  relations,  a 
greater  -sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  visitors,  and  a  decreasing  vandalism  rate. 


We’ve  found  that  recreation  seekers  are 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  roaming  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  lands  unhindered.  Hundreds  of 
commendatory  letters  testify  that  hunters 
are  human,  too. 

This  is  a  display  of  faith  that  rubs  off 
on  most  thinking  sportsmen.  But  this 
throwing  away  of  the  key  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  suitable  publicity  to  constantly 
remind  visitors  that  they  are  on  private 
land  and  have  a  trust  to  protect  it  and  to 
behave  themselves.  And  we  cannot  com¬ 
promise  the  necessary  fire  closure  laws  now 
on  the  statute  books. 

Who  are  these  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence?  Do  you  know  them  as  well 
as  you  should?  They  don’t  all  wear  horns; 
are  not  all  practicing  arsonists  or  sign 
shooters. 

The  forest  visitors  are  your  neighbors,  liv¬ 
ing  in  or  near  the  mill  community,  who  will 
stick  up  lor  a  friendly  company  when  it  is 
in  trouble. 

’They  are  the  ones  who  vote  and  who  in¬ 
fluence  forestry  legislation.  They  are  the 
citizens  who  buy  our  products  and  who  log 
our  woods  and  run  our  mills. 

They  are  the  sportsmen  who  pay  license 
fees  to  manage  and  plant  the  game  fish  in 
waters  on  or  near  our  forests;  who  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  game  managers  who  have 
the  power  to  control  wildlife  depredations. 

These  are  the  people  who  can  be  auxiliary 
fire  wardens — a  farflung,  voluntary  patrol 
so  huge  that  no  landowner  could  afford  to 
pay  for  the  service. 

They  are  also  the  people  who  can  prevent 
theft  and  vandalism  in  the  woods  and 
damage  to  roads. 

Recreation  and  forestry  are  compatible. 
But  just  as  in  this  Nation’s  potential  timber 
production,  we  have  not  reached  the  limits 
of  what  mif^t  be  called  recreation  produc¬ 
tion.  The  demand  for,  and  value  of,  both 
products  of  the  forest  is  destined  to  increase. 
When  we  think  of  multiple  use  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  let’s  add  plans  too,  for  a  sustained  yield 
of  good  landowner-sportsman  relations. 

“The  forest  industry’s  tree  farm  recreation 
program  has  come  of  age,”  said  Frederick 
Billings,  Public  Recreation  Administrator, 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.,  in  an  address  to 
the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 
In  explaining  Weyerhaeuser’s  development  of 
tree  farm  recreation  areas  Mr.  Billings  con¬ 
tinued,  “The  use  of  my  company’s  land  for 
timber  production,  which  Involves  watershed 
and  soil  protection  as  well,  must  come  first, 
then,  with  recreational  uses  of  this  land 
following  up  in  a  strong  second  place.” 

’The  Weyerhaeuser  Co.’s  first  recognized 
public  park  was  opened  in  1941,  Mr.  Billings 
said.  “Hunting  and  fishing  privileges  had 
been  granted  to  local  sportsmen  in  our  forest 
areas  before  this  time,  but  the  idea  of  main¬ 
taining  a  scenic  recreational  area  and  pro¬ 
viding  basic  park  facilities  did  not  come  until 
shortly  before  World  War  II. 

“The  number  of  our  parks  has  steadily  In¬ 
creased  since  that  time  until  now,  some  15 
years  later,  we  have  14  parks  in  Washington 
and  Oregon.*  •  *  The  14  parks  we  main¬ 
tain  for  tourists  provide  picnic  tables,  piped 
water,  restrooms,  stone  and  cement  fire¬ 
places,  free  firewood,  as  well  as  receptacles 
for  trash.  Swimming  and  fishing  are  avail¬ 
able  at  12  of  the  parks  and  overnight  camp¬ 
ing  is  permitted  at  all  of  them.” 

Mr.  Billings  cited  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co’s 
recreation  policy:  “Recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties  shall  be  offered  to  the  public  through 
the  use  of  designated  tree  farm  areas 
for  campers,  hunters,  fishermen,  and  other 
recreationists.  *  •  •  Whenever  possible, 

sites  of  historic  Interest  or  outstanding 
scenic  beauty  shall  be  preserved  for  public 
enjoyment.  The  company  shall  cooperate 
with  groups  interested  in  promoting  recrea¬ 
tional  use  of  forest  land  in  developing  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  proper  use  of  designated  areas. 
Extending  to  the  public  the  privileges  of  use 
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of  company  lands  for  recreational  purposes 
■will  help  to  achieve  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  sound  forestry  management  of  privately 
owned  timber  lands. 

Exhibit  E 

[From  the  Deseret  News  of  December  28, 
1956] 

Where  Will  Our  Children  Play? 

By  1975,  it  is  generally  estimated,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  United  States  will  be  221  mil¬ 
lion,  some  50  million  more  than  it  is  today. 

Time  was,  in  the  days  when  Malthus  was 
believed,  that  this  prospect  would  have  been^ 
cause  for  serious  economic  concern.  But 
technology  has  overthrown  Malthus.  Today 
we  know  that  higher  populations  can  mean 
continually  higher  standards  of  living,  al¬ 
most  without  a  limit. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  that^ 
bothers  everyone  who  looks  to  -the  future. 
It  is.  Where  will  all  these  people  play?  Will 
the  present  possibilities  of  getting  next  to 
nature  in  our  woods  and  lakes  wither  away 
in  the  face  of  the  population  boom? 

This  question  gives  point  to  efforts  to  get 
through  Congress  next  year  laws  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  conservation  leaders  in  pre¬ 
serving  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational 
values  in  and  around  reclamation  reservoirs. 

The  present  Coordination  Act,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  (NWF)  argues,  leaves 
important  shortcomings  in  this  respect. 
While  it  provides  for  studies  of  the  effect  of 
Federal  dams  on  wildlife,  many  projects  are 
authorized  before  the  studies  are  started  and 
partly  built  before  studies  are  completed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  require  mod¬ 
ifications  to  meet  needs  discovered  in  the 
studies.  Moreover,  the  NWF  maintains,  in¬ 
adequate  land  acquisition  around  some  Fed 
eral  projects  can  leave  the  public  out  in  the 
cold  while  chiefly  benefitting  land  owners 
and  speculators. 

To  the  credit  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  other  Federal  officials  in  this  region — 
and  we  imagine  the  same  is  true  elsewhere — 
strong  efforts  have  been  made  to  take  care 
of  these  problems  in  individual  projects  as 
they  have  been  authorized. 

Land  around  the  Wanship  Reservoir-to-be 
for  example,  has  been  secured  and  will  be 
developed  in  accordance  with  a  plan  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  help  of  the  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice.  Cabin  site  leases  and  public  recreation 
areas  will  be  handled  by  Summit  County 
the  first  time  such  a  function  has  been 
turned  over  to  a  county  in  this  region. 

The  enlarged  Pineview  Reservoir  will  be 
developed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  ex 
ception  that  the  Forest  Service  will  supervise 
the  recreational  functions.  Recretation  at 
the  Big  Sandy  project  in  Wyoming  will  be 
supervised  by  the  State.  The  Park  Service 
and  Forest  Service  are  Jointly  working  out  a 
recreation  plan  for  major  units  of  the  Colo 
rado  River  storage  project. 

But  these  precautions  have  been  taken 
primarily  because  the  men  Involved  with 
them  have  been  farsighted  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  more  future  recreation  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  energetic  enough  to  secure  these 
facilities  in  the  individual  projects.  The 
law  itself  as  it  applies  nationwide  does  not 
adequately  guarantee  that  such  facilities  will 
be  secured  in  all  reclamation  projects. 

Agitation  is  under  way  to  revise  the  Coor¬ 
dination  Act  to  provled  more  sure  protection 
In  future  development  projects.  This  mat¬ 
ter  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  western 
Members  of  Congress  particularly,  because  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  water  develop¬ 
ment  that  this  section  will  Inevitably  see 
during  the  next  few  years. 

Meanwhile,  Utah  ought  to  lose  no  further 
time  in  making  its  own  arrangements  to 
secure  adequate  recreation  facilities  around 
reservoirs  and  in  other  locations.  On  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  cooperative  systems  the  Bu¬ 


reau  of  Reclamation  has  been  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  is  that  the  State  has  no  agency  quali¬ 
fied  to  assume  responsibility  for  this  func¬ 
tion.  That  is  why,  for  example,  the  Job  has 
to  be  assumed  by  Summit  County  in  the  case 
of  the  Wanship  Reservoir  or  by  the  Forest 
Service  or  other  agencies  elsewhere. 

Utah  badly  needs  a  State  park  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  take  care  of  a  number  of  functions. 
Not  least  among  them  is  this  one.  Continu¬ 
ing  delay  can  only  lessen  the  chances  that 
future  generations  of  Utahns  will  be  able  to 
find  the  kind  of  outdoor  recreation  that  we 
of  this  generation  would  like  our  children  to 
have. 

INCORPORATION  OP  VETERANS  OP 
WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
^the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 

!orse],  and  myself,  I  introduce  for  ap¬ 
propriate  reference  a  bill  to  grant  a  Ped- 
er^charter  of  incorporation  to  the  Vet- 
erams.  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
State^f  America. 

Mr.  iVesident,  of  the  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
cans  wh^served  our  Nation  in  the  Pirst 
World  W^39  years  ago,  3,025,000  were 
living  on  November  30, 1956.  Their  aver¬ 
age  age  was  ^  Vz  years.  Since  the  tim^ 
of  their  servic^nearly  four  decades  a{ 
much  history  h^  been  made  and  o^er 
great  wars  have^een  fought.  1^  the 
memory  of  many  Americans  alive/today 
the  great  world  war\means  th^  which 
we  fought  between  iWl  and  ^45,  and 
another  generation  ^  Americans  is 
growing  up  whose  war-v^mn  husbands 
and  brothers  are  those  ram  fought  for 
freedom  and  security  in  J/Lor^. 

Twenty-four  years  s^arat^he  seiwice 
of  the  veterans  of  WQlTd  War  Kfrom  the 
beginning  of  the  ^cond  World  War. 
Yet,  many  Memb^  of  the  Sena^,  who 
themselves  serv^  in  the  first  grea\  war 
of  our  century/will  understand  tha\  to 
the  veterans  m  that  war,  it  is  a  memol 
to  be  held  ^d  shared  in  common  wit] 
their  contemporaries. 

Por  th^  reason,  many  of  them  have 
decide^o  form  among  themselves  the 
specif  organization  known  as  the  Vet¬ 
era^  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
St^es  of  America.  Already  this  organ- 
imtion  has  over  70,000  members  in  all 
sS  States  and  the  Territories.  It  has  782 
barracks  posts  organized  in  45  States. 

This  organization  now  seeks  a  Federal 
charter  of  incorporation  to  help  it  to 
bring  the  memory  and  the  interests  of 
this  generation  of  American  veterans  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
Federal  charters  have  in  the  past  been 
granted  to  such  other  veterans’  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Warn, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
AMVETS,  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  League.  No  reason  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  me  why  an  organization  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I  should  not  be 
entitled  to  equal  rights  and  recognition 
from  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  early 
consideration. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Morse]  and  I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in 
the  84th  Congress,  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I 
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trust  that  the  Congress  this  year  will  be 
able  to  act  promptly  and  favorably  on^ 
our  proposal. 

Tire  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropris 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  848)  to  incorpor^e  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  tl^United 
States  of  America,  introduc^  by  Mi-. 
Neuberger  (for  himself  and  Morse)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  b^ts  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  _ 

AMENDMENTS  TO  I^ATIONAL  LABOR 

RELATIONS  AOT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  McNAMAJ<A.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myse^ the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [M^Murray],  and  the  junior 
Senator  froDfl  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
I  introdu^  for  appropriate  reference, 
four  bil^ 

The^  four  bills  are  introduced  as 
amen^nents  to  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act,  as  amended.  All  were  spon- 
soi^d  in  the  84th  Congress  by  the  Senator 
f/om  Montana  or  myself. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  join  with  us 
in  the  85th  Congress  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  help 
make  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
less  biased.  Briefly,  the  amendments 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

Pirst,  repeal  section  9  (h)  of  the  act, 
which  makes  leaders  of  organized  labor 
second-class  citizens  by  requiring  them 
to  make  affidavit  that  they  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  proved  both  worthless  and 
discriminatory. 

Second,  amend  section  14  (b)  of  the 
act,  which  now  permits  States  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Federal  act  by  adopting  mis¬ 
called  right-to-work  laws  which  discrim¬ 
inate  against  workers  and  imions 
involved  in  interstate  commerce. 

Third,  amend  the  act  to  permit  super¬ 
visors  to  be  considered  as  employees 
un^er  provisions  of  the  act. 

Durth,  to  permit,  in  certain  instances, 
secondary  boycotts  where  a  secondary 
emplo^r  is  engaged  with  a  primary  em¬ 
ployer  na  a  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  long  been 
talk  by  tnfe  administration  and  others 
proposing  m^ed  changes  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor 'Relations  Act.  Thus  far, 
all  we  have  hacV^is  talk. 

I  think  the  85m  Congress  must  make 
a  concentrated  effort  to  substitute  action 
for  the  talk. 

Tliese  four  bills  r^resent,  I  believe, 
an  absolute  minimum  iirogram  for  im¬ 
proving  our  basic  labol^-management- 
relations  law. 

The  Nation  cannot  exp^t  improve¬ 
ment  in  labor-managememk  relations 
under  a  law  having  a  buiHrin  bias 
against  the  working  men  and  w^en  and 
their  unions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  \^e 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropri^ly 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  McNamarJ 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr. 
Clark),  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  adopted  conf'erenc^report/bn  third  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  House  debated  public  works  apprb^pri^ion  bill.  House  committee  ordered 
reported  bills  to  permit  soil  bank  landsst^  be  used  in  establishing  future  acreage 
allotments,  and  to  remove  green  peanuts /i)som  marketing  penalties.  House  received 
proposed  health  insurance  plan  for  Fedjiral  ^employees.  Senate  committee  ordered 
reported  bill  to  establish  Outdoor  RTCreatio\  Resources  Commission.  Senate 
committee  reported  bill  to  release  jKtra-long \taple  cotton  from  stockpile.  Sen. 
Clark  introduced  and  discussed  htyi  to  establish  commission  to  study  and  revise 
pay  system  for  Federal  employee^ 


SENATE 

COTTON.  The  Agriculyire  and  Forestry  Committee  reporteoSwithout  amendment  H.J. 
Res.  172,  authoriz^g  removal  from  the  strategic  stockpi^  for  CCC  sale  of 
50,000  bales  of  ^Ktva  long  staple  cotton  (S.  Rept.  463).  \.  843 


2.  ATOMIC  ENERGY. 
Energy  Agencj 


'Ratified  as  reported  the  Statute  of  the  Intern^ional  Atomic 
pp.  8447-8,  8449-50,  8451-88,  8491-3508,  8509-^.  8525-34 


3.  RECREATION;  MINERALS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reporte 
with  amendment  S.  846,  to  establish  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission,  and  v/ithout  amendment  H.R.  3477,  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  moneys  received  from  mineral  lands  in  Alaska,  p.  D542 
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reorganization.  Received  the  President’s  message  urging  enactment  of  cert. 

ills  to  implement  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  including  ext^i^lor. 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  accrued  expenditure  appropriations ,  train^g 
Federal  personnel  at  private  or  public  facilities,  and  repeal  of  provisions 
requiring  clearance  of  real  property  transactions  with  Congressional  committees, 
p.  3440 
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HOUSING,  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.R. 
4602,  to  encourage  residential  housing  for  veterans, in  rural  areas  (S. 
464) .  p.  8443 
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13. 


14. 

15. 


EIjCCTRIFICATION;  loans,  S,  555,  the  Hells  Canyon  dam  bill,  was  made  tj 
Senate's  unfinished  business,^  ,p.  8534 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  resolution  favoring  Hells  Canyon  hig^ dam  from 
the  Colton  County,  Minn.,  Cooperative  Power  Assn.  p.  8442  7 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  Carlton  County,  Minn.,  Cooperatiy^ Power  Assn, 
resolutito  urging  that  the  interest  rate  for  REA  loans  to  coo^ratives  not  be 
increasedX  pp.  8442-3  -  ' 


7. 


FLOOD  INSURANCsJ.  Sen.  Bush  inserted  an  editorial  urging  aj^propriations  for  the 
Federal  Flood  ^idemnity  Administration,  pp.  8446-7 


8. 


STUDENT  EXCHANGE.  NSen.  Fulbright  inserted  an  editori; 
value  of  the  intert^tional  student -exchange  program 


and  two  letters  on  the 
p.  8447 


9. 


PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Humphr'few  expressed  his  gratific^ion  over  the  pay-raise  bill 
reported  to  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  by  Sen.  ' 

Neuberger's  subcommittee ,\and  inserted  his  l^ifter  to  the.  Senator,  p.  8448 
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FISCAL  POLICY.  Sens.  Humphre\.  Bush,  McNamara,  Case  of  S.D. ,  Long,  Capehart, 
Carlson,  Lauscfae,  Holland,  Furl^ight,  arwx  Wiley  discussed  the  Administration's 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  anH.  their  ^effect  on  the  economy,  and  Sen.  Bush 
inserted  Treasury  Secretary  Humpnt^y'ar  statement  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  the  financial  conditiWof  the  U.S.  (pp.  3482-90).  pp.  8468-90 


11. 


WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Johnson  st^ed  bhat  without  the  multi-purpose  projects 
the  recent  floods  in  Texas  wo ul^*  have  X(st  $100  million  more,  and  urged  the 
value  of  flood  control  and  wat;,6r  conserv^ion  projects,  pp.  8439-40 


FOOD  DISTRIBUTION.  Received/a  Calif.  Legislature  resolution  urging  positive 
steps  to  stockpile  surplu/  foods  in  Calif.  fXc  civil  defense,  pp.  8440-1 


IMPORTS.  Received  a  Ca^f.  Legislature  resolutl<X^ limitations  on  the 
import  of  dried  figs  /And  fig  paste,  p.  3441 


LANDS.  Received  a^alif.  Legislature  resolution  urgirig  the  lease  of  lands 
near  Parker  Dam^  the  Parker  Dam  County  Recreation  District,  p.  8441 


WHEAT.  Sen.  Colson  inserted  a  Woodlaxm,  Kans. ,  Farmers'  Ijnion  resolution 
urging  a  'y^*  vote  on  the  wheat  marketing  quota  referenduXto  be  held  June 
20,  p.  84^ 


HOUSE 


APPROFkiATIONS.  Adopted  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  7221,  the  thbrd  sup- 
p^ental  appropriation  bill  for  1957  (pp.  3546-73).  Agreed  to  proXde  $4 
^llion  (instead  of  $15  million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate),  to  remainNavailabli 
-hrough  June  30,  1958,  for ■ emergency  conservation  measures  (p.  8547)  ai^ 
$11,500,000  (instead  of  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate)  for  emergency 


feed  and  seed  assistance  •  (p.  8548).  Rejected,  185  to  218,  a  motion  by  Re^ 


Boland  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  providing  $14,000,000  for  a  Federal\ 
flood  insurance  program  (pp.  8548-50).  This  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  (For  other  items  of  interest  see  Digest  38.) 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  adopted  conferenc^repo^t  on  third  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  Sen.  Humphrey  urged  greater  use  of /Voluntary  agencies  in  surplus  food 
disposal  overseas.  ReP*  Marshall  stated)4oil  bank  program  has  been' a  failure. 
Rep.  Hill  urged  retention  of  Packers  and  Shockyards  Act  functions  in  USDA.  House 
passed  public  works  appropriation  bil^  SerK  Johnston  introduced  and  discussed 
bill  to  provide  health  insurance  for' Federal '^ployees. 


SENATE 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Adopt^  the  conference  report,  as  agr^d  to  by  the  House,  on 

H.R.  7221,  the  thir^supplemental  appropriation  bill  fo\  1957.  For  other  items 
of  interest  see  Di^sts  88  and  105).  pp.  8635-40.  This^ill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President, 

2.  ELECTRIFICATION^  RECLAMATION;  AMORTIZATION.  Senate  began  deba'b^  on  S.  555,  to 

authorize  a  ifigh  dam  in  Hells  Canyon,  pp.  8613-18,  8629,  8641^9,  8659-73. 

3.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2243,  to  provide  an  authoriz^ion  for 

appropriations  for  cooperative  reactor  developments  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi^ion.  p.  8641 

4.  FOOQ/DISTRIBUTION;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Sen.  Humphrey  commended  the  eff^ts  of 
voluntary  agencies  in  surplus  food  disposal  under  Public  Law  480,  and  urge 

reater  use  of  such  groups,  pp.  8675-8 

/  FARM  CREDIT;  NOMINATIONS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  the 
nominations  of  Marshall  Edwards  and  George  Lightburn  to  be  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  p.  8591 


»  2  r. 


6, 


7. 


9. 


with  amendments 

RECREATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported/S.  846,  to 
establish  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  (S.  Rept, 
471).  p.  8592 


aid 


PERSOITNEL.  Received  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  proposed  bill  to^ 
pr<^de  Federal  contributions  and  authorize  payroll  deductions  for  pre 
healra  insurance  for  Federal  employees  and  dependents;  to  Post  Office/and 
Civil  Xervice  Committee,  p.  8591 


8.  WATER  RESOtJRCES.  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  central^nd  southern 
Fla.,  Hend^  County,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  S.  Doc.  48.  /p.  3598 


PUBLIC  WORKS,  '^n.  Johnson  criticized  the  Budget  Bureau  for /allegedly  usurping 
policy-making  factions  in  authorizing  flood  control  and  oJiLher  public  vjorks 
functions,  p.  8^9 


10.  FISCAL  POLICIES.  Sen\  Byrd  inserted  his  statement  at  ^e  opening  of  the  Finance 
Committee's  investigacion  of  fiscal  and  monetary  po^cies.  pp.  8610-11 


11.  FLOOD  INSURAilCE.  Sens.  Pastore,  Saltonstall,  andyjavits  lamented  the  failure  ^ 
to  authorize  $14  million  fb^r  Federal  flood  re-i^urance  and  indemnification, 
in  H.R.  7221,  the  third  sup^emental  appropri^ion  bill  for  1957.  pp.  3619-20 


12.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Sen.  Humphrey  di>6cussed  the /floods  in  Southvjestern  Minn,  and 
urged  action  by  the  Farmers'  Homh/dmini ^ration  and  others  to  act  to  aid 
those  in  the  area,  and  pointed  to\his  ^  underlining  the  need  for  a  broad 
flood  control  program,  pp.  8674-5 


13.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAH.  Sen.  Johnson 
Senate  might  reach  a  vote  on  S.  51 


fated  his  hope  that  by  starting  at  11:00  the 
th^Hells  Canyon  bill,  by  Fri.,  p.  8590 


HOUSE 


14.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  witl 
priation  bill  for  1958, 


iut  amendment  H.R. 
8680-8726 


i090,  the  public  works  appro- 


15. 


FORESTRY.  The  Interior /4nd  Insular  Affairs  Committ^  ordered  reported  H.R. 
3358,  to  supplement  ^e  land  grant  provisions  of  the\Alaska  Mental  Health 
Enabling  Act  to  per^t  the  selection  of  certain  publiXlands  in  Alaska,  and 
H.R.  7864,  to  amei^  the  A.ct  of  May  4,  1956  relative  to  \he  establishment  of 
public  recreatioiial  facilities  in  Alaska,  p,  D551 


A  subcomm^tee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  ordered  repbiXted  H.R.  4768,  to 
provide  that  ^e  U.S.  quitclaim  all  rights,  title,  and  intei^^st  in  certain 
lands  under  forest  Service  jurisdiction  in  San  Jacinto,  Tex.  ,\^o  private 
individuali^i  p.  D551 


16.  RECLAMATTOH.  The  Interior  and  Insular  A.ffairs  Committee  ordered  reported  with 
amendment  S.  1482,  to  amend  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  to  incre^e  the 
limitation  on  the  acreage  one  family  might  have  of  irrigated  land,  arvd  S.  J. 

Re^.  39,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain  water  conservation  projects 
tjci  provide  for  a  more  adequate  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  rh  the  i 
?ecos  River  Basin,  N.  Mex.  and  Tex,  p.  D551 


TRAINS  PORT  AT  ION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  withoi 
amendment  S.  937,  to  amend  Sec.  4  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  ICC  approval  of  certain  rate  publications,  p,  8737 


Calendar  No.  478 


R.^th  Coxr.KKss  ) 

SENATE 

i 

Report 

Ist  Session  ) 

No.  471 

FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  OUTDOOR  RECREA¬ 
TION  RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE  OUT¬ 
DOOR  RECREATION  RESOURCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND 
OTHER  LAND  AND  WATER  AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATP:S 


June  10,  1957. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Murray,  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

submitted  the  following 


REPORT 

(To  accompany  S.  846] 


The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  846)  to  establish  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  C-ommission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation 
resources  of  the  public  lands  and  otlier  land  ami  water  areas  of  the 
United  States,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
with  the  following  amendments,  and  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  I,  line  8,  strike  out  “and  develop  for  tiie”,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  words  “develop,  and  assure  accessibility 
to  all”. 

This  revision  inserts  the  words  “assure  accessibility”  to  make  clear 
that  the  Commission  may  look  into  fees  and  other  conditions  under 
which  recreational  facilities  are  to  be  operated,  to  assure  that  such 
facilities  are  botli  geograj)hically  and  economically  witliin  reach  of  all 
citizens. 

On  page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  “each  Federal  agency”,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “the  Secretary  of  each  Federal  department  or  head  of  any 
independent  agency  wliicli  includes  an  agency  or  agencies”. 

On  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  word  “and”  insert  the  words  “he  shall 
appoint  for”. 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  the  word  “shall”. 

On  page  5,  litie  1,  strike  out  the  word  “appoint,”. 

These  amendments  place  the  responsibility  for  appointment  of 
agency  liaison  oflicei's,  who  are  also  to  serve  on  an  advisory  council, 
with  the  heads  of  the  executiv^e  department  and  independent  agencies, 
rather  than  delegating  that  responsibility  to  tlie  subordinate  agency 
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itself,  thus  assuring  representation  in  Commission  affairs  for  heads  of 
departments. 

On  page  5,  line  19,  after  the  word  “all”  insert  “agencies  and  groups 
whose  assistance  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be 
required  in  arriving  at  sound  methods  and”. 

This  amendment  reinserts  in  the  bill  language  in  the  original  draft 
which  was  omitted  in  the  printing. 

On  page  7,  line  10,  strike  out  the  period  after  the  word  “Congress”, 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  shall  cease  to  exist  not  later 
than  one  year  thereafter.” 

This  amendment  provides  for  a  definite  time,  as  suggested  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  the  Commission  to  cease  to  exist. 

On  page  7,  line  14,  after  the  word  “Commission”  insert  a  comma  and 
the  words  “on  its  own  initiative  or”. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Commission  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  President  and  Congress  to  any  situation  it  might  discover  which 
appears  to  call  for  immediate  action. 

On  page  7,  line  21,  after  the  word  “States,”  insert  the  words  “and 
to  transfer  necessary  funds  to  Federal  agencies,”. 

On  page  7,  line  23,  after  the  word  “States,”  insert  the  words  “or 
Federal  agencies,”. 

These  revisions  make  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  pay  or  share 
in  the  expense  incm’red  by  executive  agencies  in  doing  work  for  the 
Commission  in  instances  where  the  agencies  themselves  do  not  have 
the  necessary  funds  to  undertake  the  work. 

On  page  8,  line  18,  after  the  word  “expended”  strike  out  the  words 
“but  not  later  than  June  30,  1960”. 

This  amendment  makes  funds  available  to  the  Commission  mitil  it 
goes  out  of  existence  1  year  after  making  its  final  report. 

An  amendment  to  permit  executive  agencies  to  reserve  lands  for 
recreation  pending  report  of  the  Commission  has  been  suggested  and 
considered.  However,  it  appears  that  both  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Department  of  the  Interior  ah'eady  have  sufficient  au¬ 
thority  to  make  such  reservations,  and  the  amendment  would  be 
unnecessary. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

There  has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  use  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  resources  in  the  past  decade. 

More  than  an  increase  in  population  is  involved.  Increased  national 
product  and  personal  incomes  have  made  it  possible  for  more  people 
to  afford  outings.  Shorter  working  schedules  resulting  from  technolog¬ 
ical  advances  in  industry  and  services  have  given  more  people  more 
leisure  time.  Improved  transportation  facilities — highways,  stream¬ 
liners,  and  airplanes — have  made  it  possible  for  people  to  reach  distant 
attractions  much  more  readily,  and  to  enjoy  the  spiritual,  cultural, 
and  physical  benefits  of  the  outdoors. 

Typical  of  the  increased  demand  on  facilities  is  the  experience  of  the 
national  forests.  Their  use  tripled  in  20  years  from  1926  until  1946 — 
from  6  to  18  millions.  Their  use  nearly  tripled  again  in  the  10-year 
period  between  1946  and  1956 — from  18  to  53  millions.  Attendance 
at  some  of  our  most  popular  national  parks  has  increased  until  serious 
problems  of  handling  traffic  have  arisen  and  may  become  virtually 
unsolvable,  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  park  areas,  in  the 
years  ahead  at  cmrent  rates  of  increase. 
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National  park  attoiulanoc,  fishing  and  luinting  licenses  issued  by 
the  States,  and  all  other  indexes  reflect  the  spectacular  increase  in 
the  outdoor  recreation  activities  of  American  citizens. 

The  construction  of  the  41 ,0()()-mile  national  superhighway  system 
authorized  by  Congress  last  year  can  further  add  to  the  rate  of  the 
upswing. 

Concurrent  with  the  increase  in  demand  on  outdoor  recreation 
facilities,  there  is  a  lessening  of  some  of  the  resources  available  to  the 
public.  A  recent  survey  shows,  for  example,  that  only  240  miles  of 
the  3,700-mile  Atlantic  seashore  is  still  open  to  the  general  public  and 
approximately  200  miles  of  this  total  are  in  the  Cape  Hatteras  and 
Acadia  National  Parks  in  North  Carolina  and  Maine.  Other  areas  of 
outstanding  recreational  value  in  the  public  domain  are  presently 
subject  to  disposition  without  regard  to  their  usefulness  in  meeting 
the  mounting  recreational  demand. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  states  its  basic  purpose  to  preserve,  develop, 
and  assure  accessibility  to  all  American  citizens,  in  the  present  and 
future,  of  adequate  outdoor  recreational  facilities  by  determining 
future  needs,  obtaining  comprehensive  information  on  available 
resources,  and  making  recommendations  to  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  on  meeting  proper  goals. 

Section  2  contains  definitions. 

Section  3  provides  for  a  bipartisan  commission  of  15  members, 
including  2  majority  and  2  minority  members  each  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Interior  Committees  and  7  citizens  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Commission  to  establish  headquarters  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  employ  necessary  personnel,  and  to  call 
on  the  Secretaries  of  executive  departments  and  heads  of  independent  I 
agencies  with  direct  interest  and  responsibility  for  any  phase  of  ' 
outdoor  recreation  to  appoint  liaison  officers  from  each  such  agency.  .  i 

Section  5  establishes  an  advisory  council  including  the  liaison 
officers  from  Federal  agencies  appointed  by  the  heads  of  departments, 
plus  25  representatives  of  State  and  municipal  agencies,  commercial 
interests,  and  private  organizations  working  in  the  field  of  outdoor 
recreation.  The  section  defines  the  Advisory  Council’s  functions  and 
provides  for  its  meetings. 

Section  6  outlines  the  duties  of  the  Commission  and  requires  a 
final  report  by  December  31,  1959,  the  Commission  to  go  out  of 
existence  within  the  subsequent  year.  The  report  is  to  include 
data  on  outdoor  recreation  requirements  indicated  for  1976  and  the 
year  2000,  together  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  meeting  them.  It  authorizes  the  Commission  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  arrange  with  Federal,  State,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies  to  conduct  studies  and  surveys  for  it  at  Commission 
expense. 

Section  7  directs  the  (’ommission  to  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
government  at  all  levels  for  outdoor  recreation  resources,  to  recognize 
that  lands,  forests,  water  areas,  rangelands,  wetlands,  wildlife  and 
other  resources  serving  economic  purposes  also  have  varying  degrees 
of  recreational  value  and  that  sound  planning  of  resource  utilization 
must  include  coordination  and  integration  of  all  such  multiple  uses. 
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Section  8  authorizes  necessary  appropriations  for  the  Commission 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Section  9  designates  the  act  as  the  “Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Act.” 

WIDE  SUPPORT  FOR  BILL 

Hearings  on  S.  84G  were  held  May  15  by  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  it  was  given  vigorous  bipartisan  support  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  individuals,  and  many  conservation  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  approved  the  bill,  with 
suggested  amendments.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  no  objection. 

Only  1  witness  and  1  communication  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
the  bill,  in  both  instances  on  grounds  that  it  was  not  needed  because 
of  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  2.3,  1936,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior — 

to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  public  park,  parkway, 
and  recreational  area  facilities  of  the  United  States,  and  of  | 
the  several  States  and  subdivisions  thereof,  and  of  the  lands 
throughout  the  United  States  which  are  or  ma}^  be  chieffy 
valuable  as  such  areas. 

The  1936  act  speciffcally  exempts  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  does  not  provide  for  the  compre¬ 
hensive  inventory,  projections,  planning,  and  recommendations  for 
the  future  envisioned  in  S.  846.  The  statement  of  Air.  Conrad  Wirth, 
Chief  of  the  National  Park  Service,  for  the  Department  of  the  Inter¬ 
ior,  expressed  “complete  sympathy”  with  the  comprehensive  survey 
approach  being  considered  by  this  committee.  Edward  C.  Crafts, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  advised  the  committee  of  his  Service’s  Operation  Outdoors  and 
studies  of  increased  recreational  use  of  the  forests,  testified; 

However,  Operation  Outdoors  and  similar  studies  would 
not  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department  take  the  place  of  the 
overall  inventory,  long-range  projected  needs,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  that  would  be  prepared  by  the  Outdoor  Recrea¬ 
tion  Resources  Review  Commission. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  national  outdoor  recreation  policy^ 
and  plan  has  been  recognized  for  many  years. 

The  act  of  June  23,  1936,  the  Interior  Department’s  recreation 
study  of  1941,  and  the  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission  report  of 
December  1950,  quoted  in  our  hearings,  have,  among  other  docu¬ 
ments  or  acts,  pointed  up  the  need  for  definitive  policies  and  plans. 

The  record  indicates  that  16  agencies  in  the  Federal  Government 
deal  with  recreation,  and  that  numerous  studies  have  been  and  are 
being  made  of  segments  of  the  problem,  including  reports  covering 
seashores,  lakeshores,  river  basins,  national  park  use  and  needs. 
Federal  forest  use  and  need.  But  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  study, 
which  inventories  the  situation  reflected  partially  by  these  segments 
and  proposes  adequate  common  policies,  plans,  and  goals,  is  greatly 
needed. 

Such  a  study  can  mean  large  economies  to  government  in  the  future. 
Cost  of  purchasing  a  single  valuable  recreation  site,  now  in  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  but  subject  to  disposal  without  regard  to  recreation 
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values,  might  easih’  be  several  times  the  cost  of  an  inventory  today 
which  would  lead  to  retention  of  the  property  by  the  Government. 

The  National  Park  Service  reports  an  instance  in  which  it  was 
offered  a  30-mile  stretch  of  seashore  recommended  for  recreation  and 
wildlife  protection  in  1935  for  $200,000  or  about  $9,000  per  mile. 
Since  then,  most  of  the  stretch  has  been  subdivided  and  the  remainder 
is  priced  at  $1 10,000  per  mile,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  1,100  percent 
in  20  years. 

A  National  Outdoor  Kccreation  Resources  Review  Commission  can 
provide  foresight  on  the  problem  needed  in  the  interest  both  of  citizen 
welfare  and  economy. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  follow: 

DeI’ART.MEXT  of  THE  INTERIOR, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Waahimjton  25,  I).  C.,  May  13,  1957 . 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray, 

Chairman,  CommitUe  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Murr.ay:  Yoiu-  committee  has  requested  a  report 
on  S.  846,  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  re¬ 
sources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  piu’poses. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  establish  a  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  developing  for  the  American  people  of 
present  and  future  generations  such  qualitj’  and  quantiCv  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources  as  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  individual 
enjoyment,  and  to  assiu’c  the  spiritual,  cultural,  and  physical  benefits 
that  such  outdoor  recreation  provides.  The  Commission  would  con¬ 
sist  of  15  members,  as  provided  by  section  3  of  the  bill. 

An  advisory  council  woidd  be  established  also,  consisting  of  liaison 
officers  representing  individual  Federal  agencies  having  a  direct 
interest  and  responsibility  in  outdoor  recreation,  as  well  as  25  addi¬ 
tional  membeis  from  various  major  geographical  areas  and  citizen 
.interest  gioups.  The  functions  of  the  Advisory  Council  would  be  to 
advise  and  counsel  the  Commission  in  the  development  of  ways, 
means,  and  procedm-es  whereby  maximum  cooperation  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  all  criteria  for  evaluating  outdoor  recreation  resources 
data  assembled,  and  otherwise  to  advise  and  assist  the  Commission 
in  caiTving  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  are  set  forth 
in  section  6  of  the  bill.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  would  require  the 
Commission  to  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  set  in  motion  a 
nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  opportunities,  directly  and  through  F'ederal  agencies,  the  States, 
and  private  organizations  and  groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  previously  prepared  or  con¬ 
currently  in  pi’ocess  by  Federal  agencies.  States,  private  organizations, 
groups,  and  others. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6,  in  our  opinion,  contains  provisions  that, 
if  carried  out  effectively,  should  prove  to  be  of  great  public  benefit  in 
the  future.  This  subsection  would  require  the  Commission  to  compile 
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the  data  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  and,  in  the  light  of  such  data 
and  of  the  information  available  concerning  trends  in  population, 
leisure,  transportation,  and  other  factors,  to  determine  the  amount, 
kind,  quality,  and  location  of  such  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
opportunities  as  will  be  required  by  the  year  1976  and  the  year  2000. 
The  Commission  would  be  required,  pursuant  to  this  subsection  also, 
to  recommend  what  policies  should  best  be  adopted  and  what  programs 
should  be  initiated  at  each  level  of  government,  and  by  private 
organizations  and  other  citizen  groups  and  interests,  in  order  to  meet 
future  requirements. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the  bill  would  require  the  Commission 
to  present  its  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  December  31,  1959.  Such  report  would  contain  a  compilation 
of  data  to  be  assembled  by  the  Commission  as  well  as  the  Commission’s 
recommendations  on  a  State-b3^-State,  region-by-region,  and  national 
basis.  This  data  and  recommendations  would  be  presented  in  such 
form  as  to  make  them  of  maximum  value  to  the  States  and  would 
include  recommendations  whereby  the  review  may  effectively  be  kept 
current  in  the  future. 

We  believe  this  proposal  is  commendable  in  that  it  sets  forth  a 
definite  objective  with  clear-cut  responsibilities  for  the  Commission 
to  follow.  Establishment  of  this  Commission,  as  set  forth  in  this 
proposed  legislation,  will  complement  and  assist  the  efforts  of  this 
Department  in  the  outdoor  recreation  field.  As  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  administration  of  the  na¬ 
tional  park  system,  as  well  as  various  other  types  of  Federal  reserva¬ 
tions  and  properties  that  serve  the  general  public  for  recreation 
purposes,  we  are  very  much  interested  in  a  review  program  of  this 
type.  As  many  of  our  public-spirited  conservation  organizations  have 
expressed  themselves,  we  should  know  clearly  where  we  are  going  in 
this  field  of  outdoor  recreation  as  well  as  in  the  fields  of  business 
and  industry.  We  believe  the  establisliment  of  this  Commission 
should  promote  that  objective. 

We  believe  the  objectives  of  this  proposal  are  particularly  com¬ 
mendable  with  regard  to  those  forms  of  public  recreation  that  involve 
actual  public  use  of  recreation  resources.  In  recent  years,  however, 
there  has  developed  more  and  more  an  appreciation  of  the  natural  and 
scenic  beauty,  and  the  wilderness  areas  that  are  a  part  of  our  national 
heritage.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  recognition  of  this  phase  of 
outdoor  recreation  and  appreciation  be  set  forth  with  more  emphasis 
in  the  bill.  We  suggest  an  amendment  liereafter  for  this  purpose. 

This  Department  has  been  aware  for  some  time  of  the  need  for  a 
well-rounded  survey  of  all  of  the  Nation’s  outdoor  recreation  resources. 
Our  National  Park  Mission  66  program  reflects  our  concern  regarding 
these  matters.  With  the  tremendous  growth  in  our  Nation’s  economy, 
population,  and  with  increased  leisure  time  available  to  our  people, 
the  need  for  this  type  of  review  is  apparent.  Such  a  review  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  obtain  all  of  the  essential  facts  needed  to  plan  wisely 
for  the  future  welfare  and  benefit  of  our  citizens. 

Such  a  survey  is  desirable  to  assure  that  important  recreation  areas 
and  values  are  iireserved,  whether  such  areas  and  values  are  so-called 
wilderness  areas  or  whether  they  are  local  park  areas.  A  survey  of 
this  type,  if  it  is  to  be  of  lasting  value,  in  our  opinion  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  objectively  and  without  preconceived  ideas  regarding  the 
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outcome  thereof.  We  shall  cooperate  fully  in  this  undertaking  in  the 
event  that  it  is  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

This  Department  is  prepared  to  assist  the  proposed  Commission  in 
its  study  because  of  activities  that  we  have  umlertaken  through  one 
of  our  ag(‘nci(‘s,  the  National  Park  Service.  Pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  23,  1936  (49  Stat.  1894),  we  have  made  studies,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  other  Federal  agencies,  of  outdoor  recreation  areas 
and  opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  act  of  1936,  we  have  rendered  a  considerable 
amount  of  advisory  assistance  to  the  various  States  at  their  request. 
We  plan  to  continue  our  activities  in  this  field  pui-suant  to  the  act  of 
1936,  and  our  Mission  66  prom'am.  AVe  believe  these  activities  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  independent  Commission  that  would  be  author¬ 
ized  by  this  pro])osed  legislation. 

Similarly,  we  believe  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  should  assist 
this  Department  in  carrying  out  its  functions  more  efficiently  and  in 
providing  for  future  needs  of  our  people.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
1)0  noted  that  this  Department  has  long  been  charged  by  statute  with 
basic  responsibility  in  the  field  of  recreational  management.  Our  re- 
sponsibilit,y  for  management  of  some  180  areas  of  the  national  park 
system  is  one  important  phase  of  our  activity  in  this  field.  We  ad¬ 
minister  also  certain  other  areas,  such  as  the  national  wildlife  refuges, 
tlmt  are  of  much  recreational  significance.  We  administer  also  the 
recreational  facilities  at  some  140  reservohs.  Certain  of  these  reser¬ 
voir  facilities  are  operated  by  State  and  local  interests  in  accordance 
with  cooperativ^e  agi'eements  and  we  find  this  procedure  to  be  effective 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  believe  that  clear-cut  responsibilities  in  the 
recreation  field  are  in  the  public  interest  and  will  be  promoted  by  this 
proposed  Commission.  Unnecessary  duplication  or  overlapping  of 
such  responsibilities,  as  between  Federal  agencies,  should  be  avoided. 
This  Department  is  prepared,  through  the  National  Park  Service,  to 
be  of  even  greater  public  service  in  this  field  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  program  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Commission  could  be  fully  implemented  under  existing  authority 
b}’  the  National  Park  Service  pursuant  to  the  1936  act  which  authorizes 
)  the  National  Park  Service  to  prepare  a  plan  or  plans  in  cooperation 
'  with  the  States  to  meet  recreation  demands  at  both  Federal  and  State 
levels.  The  National  Park  Service  would  be  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  progi’am  this  Commission  would  have  the  duty  to  recommend. 

Based  upon  experience  gained  in  several  basinwide  and  regional 
recreation  studies,  we  believe  that  a  survey  of  the  magnitude  con¬ 
templated  ma}^  require  as  long  as  4  years  in  order  to  be  prepared 
adequatel}’  and  to  be  sufficiently  detailed  for  effective  future  use.  An 
important  service  that  we  believe  could  well  be  pciJormed  by  the 
Commission  and  which  we  believe  should  be  a  prescribed  duty  of 
the  Commission  would  be  to  make  a  review  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  fees  and  charges  that  are  currently  made  in  connection  with  outdoor 
recreation  activities.  In  view  of  the  demands  that  are  currentlv 
being  made  for  such  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities  which  will 
certainly  increase  in  the  future,  it  would  be  very  desiral)le  for  the 
Commission  to  consider  carefully  the  matter  of  means  and  methods 
of  raising  funds,  charges  to  be  provided,  etc.,  in  order  that  these 
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activities  may  be  properly  financed  and  carried  forward  in  the  public 
interest  in  the  future. 

For  reasons  heretofore  stated,  we  suggest  the  following  amendments 
to  the  bill: 

(1)  Page  7,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  “December  31,  1959”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “4  years  following  the  approval  of  this  act”. 

(2)  Add  an  additional  subsection  to  Section  6,  as  follows: 

“(f)  the  Commission  shall  make  a  survey  and  obtain  data  concern¬ 
ing  fees  and  charges  that  are  levied  by  Federal,  State,  and  other 
agencies  relating  to  the  use  of  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  shall  contain  information  concerning 
the  methods  whereby  the  necessary  finances  may  be  provided  for 
operation  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  as  well  as  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  concerning  future  methods  that  should  be 
adopted  to  carry  forward  effectively  and  to  provide  the  facilities  and 
services  that  are  required  in  the  administration  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities.” 

(3)  Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  to  read:  “For  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to 
study  the  public  use,  appreciation,  benefits,  and  need  for  outdoor 
recreation  resources,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  or  development  of  such  resources  including  the  preservation  of 
wilderness  values  of  the  public  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  committee. 

Sincerely  yom's, 

Hatfield  Chilson, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  May  13,  1957. 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Murray:  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  of 
February  5,  1957,  for  a  report  on  S.  846,  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to 
study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other 
land  and  water  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tliis  Department  recommends  that  the  bill  be  enacted  if  amended 
as  suggested  below. 

This  bill  would  (1)  establish  a  bipartisan  Outdoor  Recreation  Review 
Commission  of  4  members  each  from  Senate  and  House  Interior 
Committees  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  respectively,  and  7  citizens  appointed  by  the  President; 
(2)  establish  an  advisory  council  to  the  Commission  comprised  of 
liaison  officers  to  be  appointed  by  Federal  agencies  directly  dealing 
with  outdoor  recreation  and  25  representatives  appointed  by  the 
Commission  representing  the  States  and  a  variety  of  specified  interest 
groups;  (3)  direct  Commission  to  make  a  nationwide  inventoiy  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  and  to  report  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
December  31,  1959;  (4)  authorize  the  Commission  to  grant  funds  to 
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cooperating  States;  (5)  auUiorize  appropriations  in  amounts  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  act  to  be  available  until  expended  but  not  later 
than  June  JO,  1960. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  A  nationwide 
survey  of  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the  country  would 
provide  the  basis  for  better  recreational  planning  and  development  on 
State,  county,  private,  and  Federal  lands.  .\o  such  inventory  or 
overall  api)raisal  has  ever  been  made. 

The  Denartment  believes  that,  except  on  Federal  lands,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  overall  recreational  planning  should  rest  with  the 
States.  The  Department  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5  (a)  that  a  variety  of  State  departments  and  agencies  would 
be  represented  on  the  Advisory  C\)uncil  to  the  Commission.  We  are 
also  in  accord  with  the  authorization  of  section  6  (e)  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  direct  grants  of  funds  to  the  States  to  carry  out  those 
aspects  of  the  review  as  may  be  best  carried  out  under  State  direction. 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  outdoor  recreation 
use  on  State,  county,  private,  and  Federal  lands  during  the  past  10 
years,  and  reliable  indicators  point  to  a  continuation  of  this  trend. 
On  the  national  forests  recreation  use  increased  from  18  million  visits 
in  1946  to  45)^  million  visits  in  1955.  Our  estimates,  based  on  the 
projected  m'owth  of  population,  gross  national  product,  and  other 
factors,  inclicate  66  million  visits  to  the  national  forests  by  1962  and 
79  million  by  1967.  Tliese  estimates  follow  the  same  general  trend 
as  predictions  of  the  Xational  Park  Service  for  future  recreation  use 
in  the  national  parks. 

The  Commission  would  serve  a  useful  correlating  function  between 
Federal  agencies,  the  States,  and  local  governments,  and  private 
organizations.  If  S.  846  were  enacted,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  expect  to  carry  out  the  inventory  on  the  lands  it  administers 
and  woidd  cooperate  fully  with  the  Commission. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  amended  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  The  Commission  should  be  authorized  to  make  funds  available 
to  the  pai’ticii)ating  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  their  aspects  of  the 
review  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bill  proposes  to  authorize  financial 
assistance  to  the  States. 

2.  Since  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricultm’e 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  most  Federal  land  devoted 
to  recreational  use,  it  is  believed  they  should  be  included  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  also  be  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Commission. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agi'iculture  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Commission. 

The  above  iH'commendations  may  be  accomplished  b\"  the  following 
amendments: 

Page  8,  line  2,  add  the  following  sentence:  “The  Commission  is 
also  authorized  to  reimburse  Federal  agencies,  for  the  e.xpenses  of 
liaison  officers  appointed  under  section  4  (c)  and  other  cooperation.” 

Page  3,  change  lines  7  to  14  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  .3.  (a)  The  Commission  hereby  authorized  and  created  shall 
consist  of  eighteen  members  appointed  as  follows: 

“(1)  One  majority  and  one  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  one  majority  and  one 
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minority  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

“(2)  One  majority  and  one  minority  member  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  one  majority  and  one 
minority  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House;  and 

“(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.” 

Page  3,  line  15,  change  “(3)”  to  “(4)”. 

There  appears  to  be  a  typographical  omission  on  page  5,  line  19. 
Between  the  words  “all”  and  “criteria”  the  following  phrase  appears 
to  have  been  omitted:  “agencies  and  gi-oups  whose  assistance  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  Act  will  be  required ;  in  arriving  at 
sound  methods  and”.  Such  a  phrase  appears  in  H.  R.  3594  and  other 
comparable  House  bills. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 


E.  T.  Benson,  Secretary. 


C 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  29,  1957. 

Hon,  James  E.  Murray, 

Cha,irman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  the 
views  of  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  with  respect  to  S.  846,  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the 
public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  846  would  establish  a  Commission  concerned  with  the  broad 
problem  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  for  futiu'e  needs  of  the 
American  people.  The  Commission  would  set  in  motion  a  nation¬ 
wide  inventory  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  would  determine 
the  recreation  opportunities  that  would  be  needed  by  the  year  1976 
and  also  by  the  year  2000,  together  with  recommendations  as  to 
policies  and  pi’ograms  for  each  level  of  government  and  for  private 
organizations  needed  to  meet  those  future  requirements.  Data 
would  be  presented  on  a  State  and  on  an  area  basis  as  well  as  national 
totals.  The  report  would  have  to  be  completed  by  December  31, 
1959,  and  the  report  presented  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

The  act  of  June  23,  1936,  authorizes  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  to  provide  data  helpful  in  developing 
a  plan  for  coordinated  and  adequate  public  park,  parkway,  and  rec¬ 
reational  area  facilities  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
World  War  II  the  Department  carried  on  studies  under  this  authority. 
A  report.  Park  and  Recreational  Problems  in  the  United  States,  was 
published  in  1941.  In  Mission  66  for  the  National  Park  Service  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  outlined  a  comprehensive  study  under 
the  title  “National  Recreation  Survey,”  the  completion  of  which 
has  been  estimated  for  1961.  Continuing  review  is  contemplated 
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thereafter  with  periodic  revisions  in  the  surv^cy.  In  order  to  carry 
forward  that  study  the  1958  budget  includes  funds  for  additional 
pei’sonnel  for  the  Xational  Park  Service. 

We  believe  that  your  committee  will  wish  to  consider  whether  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  create  an  agency  to  perform  functions  that 
the  National  Park  Service  plans  to  carry  out  under  existing  authority 
and  for  which  funds  have  been  included  in  the  1958  budget. 

There  are  set  forth  below  several  detailed  or  technical  comments 
with  respect  to  S.  846  which  are  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  in  the  event  that  the  bill  is  favorably  considered.  In 
addition,  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Agriculture,  in  re¬ 
ports  being  submitted,  offer  amendments  for  consideration. 

1.  Section  4c  states  that  the  Commission  sliall  request  each  Federal 
agency  with  a  direct  interest  “*  *  *  to  appoint  *  *  *  a  liaison 
officer  *  *  It  is  presumed  that  the  word  “agency”  is  intended  to 
apply  to  executive  departments  where  appropriate  and  to  any  inde¬ 
pendent  agency,  and  is  not  inteiuled  to  refer  to  constituent  bureaus  of 
any  e.xecutive  department  with  such  interest  in  outdoor  recreation. 
To  prevent  possible  misinterpretation  we  suggest  insertion  of  the 
words  “executive  department  or”  after  the  word  “Federal”  on  line  22, 


page  4. 

2.  The  meaning  of  section  5b  is  to  some  extent  not  clear.  It 
appears  tliat  in  the  printing  of  the  bill  some  language  may  have  been 
deleted. 

3.  Section  6c  i)rovidcs  that  the  Commission  shall  prepare  interim  or 
progress  reports  on  request  of  the  President  or  the  Congress.  It  is 
suggested  tliat  this  provision  be  rephrased  to  vest  in  the  Commission 
itself  the  judgment  as  to  submission  of  interim  and  progress  reports. 

4.  Section  8  provides  that  appropriations  for  carrying  out  provisions 
of  the  act  shall  be  available  until  expended  but  not  later  than  June  30, 
1960.  We  see  no  special  reason  why  the  Commission  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  normal  practice  of  annual  ajjpropriations  for  carrying 
out  its  work,  and  therefore  recommend  deletion  of  the  provision  for 
availability  of  funds  until  expended. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  the  language  of  section  8  limiting  the  availa¬ 
bility  for  expenditure  of  any  aijpropriation  authorized  to  “not  later 
than  eJune  30,  1960”  would  serve  to  terminate  the  Commission’s 
activities  by  that  date.  It  is  suggested  that  a  more  specific  expression 
be  included  in  the  bill  providing  for  the  definite  date  by  which  the 
Commission  would  cease  to  exist. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Robert  E.  Merriam, 

Assistant  Director. 
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Calendar  No.  47 8 


S.  846 

[Report  No.  471] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  25, 1957 

Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself,  Mr.  Murray,  IMr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Kuchel,  ]\Ir,  Allott,  and  Mr.  Xeuberger)  introduced  the 
following  bill;  Avhich  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

June  19, 1957 

Reported  by  Mr.  Murray,  with  amendments 
[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

For  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources 
of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  in  order  to  preserve  a«4  develop  for  the  preserve,  de- 

4  velop,  and  assure  accessibility  to  all  American  people  of 

5  present  and  future  generations  such  (|uality  and  quantity 

6  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as  will  l)e  necessary  and 

7  desirable  for  individual  enjoyment,  and  to  assure  the  spir- 

8  itual,  cultural,  and  physical  benefits  that  such  outdoor  rec- 

9  reation  provides;  in  order  to  inventory  and  evaluate  the 
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outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  of  the  Nation, 
to  determine  the  types  and  location  of  such  resources  and 
opportunities  which  will  he  recpiired  by  present  and  future 
generations;  and  in  order  to  make  comprehensive  informa¬ 
tion  and  recommendations  leading  to  these  goals  available  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  individual  States  and 
Territories,  there  is  hereby  authorized  and  created  a  biparti¬ 
san  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  ‘‘Commission”  shall  mean  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission; 

(2)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  mean  the  land 
and  water  areas  and  the  products  of  such  areas  of  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions  which  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  including  but  not  hmited  to 
such  pursuits  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking,  skiing, 
mountain-climbing,  pack-tripping,  nature  photography, 
scenic  appreciation,  boating,  canoeing  and  other  water  ac¬ 
tivities,  wherever  carried  out  or  potentially  carried  out,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  such  areas  as  the  national  forests, 
the  public  domain,  Indian  reseiwations,  wild,  wilderness 
and  pilmitive  areas;  national  parks  and  monuments;  wildlife 
refuge,  habitat  and  management  areas  both  Federal  and 
States ;  scenic  areas,  the  marsh  and  wetlands,  coastal  beaches, 
reseryoir  apd  such  other  land  and  water  areas,  irrespective 
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of  ownership,  which  presently  provide  or  may  in  the  future 
provide  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 

(3)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  not  mean  nor 
include  recreation  facilities,  programs,  and  opportunities 
usually  associated  with  urban  development  such  as  play¬ 
grounds,  stadia,  golf  courses,  city  parks,  and  zoos. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  hereby  authorized  and 
created  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  ai)pointed  as  follows : 

(1)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House ;  and 

(3)  Seven  citizens,  known  to  be  informed  about  and 
concerned  with  the  preservation  and  development  of  out¬ 
door  recreation  resources  and  opportunities,  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  resource  conservation  planning  for  multiple 
resources  uses,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman  by  the 
President. 

Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Commission  to 
can'y  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  positions. 
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(b)  Tlie  Commission  members  shall  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation,  except  that  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
imbursement  for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  the  services  of  the  Commission  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  entitled  to  a  per 
diem  allowance  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  when  actually 
eno’ao^ed  in  Commission  business. 

(c)  Tbe  Commission  shall  convene  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable  following  appointment  of  its  members,  to  implement 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  secretarv  and  such  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  functions,  except  that  any  Federal  employees  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  who  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Commission  shall  retain  civil  service  status 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  estabhsh  headquarters  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  malce  such  other  arrange¬ 
ments  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  request  enefe  Federal  ageney 
the  Secretary  of  each  Federal  Depart7ne}it  or  head  of  any 
independent  agency  which  includes  an  agency  or  agencies 
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with  a  direct  interest  and  responsibility  in  any  phase  of 
outdoor  recreation  to  appoint,  and  he  shall  appoint  for  each 
such  agency  shah  appoint,  a  liaison  officer  who  shall  work 
closely  with  the  Commission  and  its  staff. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  advisory 
council  which  shall  consist  of  the  haison  officers  appointed 
under  section  4  (c),  together  with  twenty-five  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  Commission  who  shall  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  various  major  geographical  areas  and  citizen 
interest  groups  including  the  following :  State  game  and  fish 
departments,  State  park  departments,  State  forestry  de¬ 
partments,  private  organizations  working  in  the  field  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities,  landowners. 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies.  State  water  develop¬ 
ment  agencies,  private  forestry  interests,  commercial  fishing 
interests,  commercial  outdoor  recreation  interests,  industry, 
education,  labor,  public  utilities,  and  municipal  governments. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  advisory  council  shall  be  to 
advise  and  counsel  the  Commission  in  the  development  of 
ways,  means,  and  procedures  whereby  maximum  coopera¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  all  agencies  and  groups  whose 
assistance  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  he 
required  in  arriving  at  sound  methods  and  criteria  for  eval- 
S.  846 - 2 
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1  uating  outdoor  recreation  resources  data  assembled  and  otber- 

2  wise  to  advise  and  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 

3  purposes  of  the  Act. 

4  (c)  Members  of  the  advisory  council,  except  those 

5  employed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  assigned  to  the 

6  Commission  as  liaison  officers,  shall  serve  without  com- 

7  pensation  except  that  each  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 

8  for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred  in  attend- 

9  ing  meetings  of  the  advisory  council  called  by  the  Chairman 

10  of  the  Commission,  or  incurred  in  carrying  out  duties  assigned 

11  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 

12  (d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  call  an 

13  initial  organization  meeting  of  the  advisory  coimcil,  a  meet- 
id  ing  of  such  council  each  six  months  thereafter,  and  a  final 
15  meeting  of  such  council  ])rior  to  transmitting  the  final  report 
lb  to  the  President  and  tlie  Congress. 

11  8ec.  G.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
Ifi  practicable  to  set  in  motion  a  nationwide  inventory  and 

19  evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities, 

20  directly  and  through  the  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  and 

21  private  organizations  and  groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest 

22  extent  possible  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  previously 
28  prepared  or  concurrently  in  process  by  Federal  agencies, 
24  States,  private  organizations,  groups,  and  others. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  compile  sueh  data  and  in 
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the  light  of  the  data  so  compiled  and  of  information  available 
concerning  trends  in  population,  leisure,  transportation,  and 
other  factors  shall  determine  the  amount,  kind,  quality,  and 
location  of  such  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  will  be  required  by  the  year  1976  and  the  year  2000, 
and  shall  recommend  what  policies  should  best  be  adopted 
and  what  programs  be  initiated,  at  each  level  of  government 
and  by  private  organizations  and  other  citizen  groups  and 
interests,  to  meet  such  future  requirements. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  present  not  later  than  De¬ 
cember  31,  1959,  a  report  of  its  review,  a  compilation  of 
its  data,  and  its  recommendations  on  a  State  by  State,  region 
by  region,  and  national  basis  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  and  shall  cease  to  exist  not  later  than  one  year 
thereafter.  Such  report,  compilation,  and  recommendations 
shall  be  presented  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  of  maximum 
value  to  the  States  and  shall  include  recommendations  as 
to  means  whereby  the  review  may  effectively  be  kept  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  future.  The  Commission,  on  its  own  initiative  or 
on  request  of  the  President  or  the  Congress,  shall  prepare 
interim  or  progress  reports  on  particular  phases  of  its  review. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct  public 
hearings  and  otherwise  to  secure  data  and  expressions  of 
opinion. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  direct  grants 
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to  the  States,  and  to  transfer  necessary  funds  to  Federal 
agencies,  from  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  8, 
to  carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  review  as  the  Commission 
may  determme  can  best  be  carried  out  by  the  States,  or 
Federal  agencies,  under  such  arrangements  and  agreements 
as  are  determined  by  the  Commission;  and  may  enter  into 
contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and  surveys  with  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission,  in  its  inquiries,  findings,  and 
recommendations,  shall  recognize  that  present  and  future 
solutions  to  problems  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
opportunities  are  responsibilities  at  all  levels  of  government, 
from  local  to  Federal,  and  of  individuals  and  private  organi¬ 
zations  as  well.  The  Commission  shall  recognize  that  lands, 
waters,  forest,  rangelands,  wetlands,  wildlife  and  such  other 
natural  resources  that  serve  economic  purposes  also  serve 
to  varying  degrees  and  for  varying  uses  outdoor  recreation 
purposes,  and  that  sound  planniug  of  resource  utilization  for 
the  full  future  welfare  of  the  Nation  must  include  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  aU  such  multiple  uses. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
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1  Act,  which  sums  shall  be  available  to  the  Commission  until 

2  expended  hut  net  lateF  then  June  JOy  -1-94^. 

3  Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  “the  Outdoor  Recrea- 

4  tion  Resources  Review  Act”. 
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p;,  APPROPRIATIONS.  Conferee/ were  appointed  on  H.R,  >189,  the  Interior  appropriatia 
^  bill  for  1958,  which  ijrcludes  Forest  Service  itemsX  Senate  conferees  v/ere 
appointed  June  24. 

Agreed  to  the  inference  report  on  H.R.  6287,  th^Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill  for  1958.'  p^ 9323-33 

Received  conference  report  on  H.R.  6070,  the  indepe^ent  offices  appro¬ 
priation  bill  1958  (H.  Rept.  648).  pp.  9322-24,  9355 

2.  PEAi'IUTS.  The/Agriculture  Committee  reported  v/ith  amendment  H.X?  6764,  to  amend 

the  act  ofyuune  24,  1936,  so  as  to  delete  the  requirement  for  ^ports  from 
persons  9/ning  or  operating  peanut  picking  or  threshing  machinesN^H.  Rept.  646), 
p.  9355 

3,  ADVIS^Y  COMMITTEES.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration 

of  li.R.  7390,  to  amend  the  Administrative  Expense  Act  of  1946  so  as  to^stablish 
s^ndards  for  certain  advisory  committees,  pp.  9333,  9355 
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,ANDS;  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reposed 
\vith  amendment  H.R.  2147,  to  provide  for  the  construction  by  Interior  of  the 
San  Angelo  reclamation  project,  Tex.,  H.R,  6940,  to  authorize  Interior  to  reim¬ 
burse  owners  of  lands  acquired  under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  for  their 
moving  expenses,  and  H.R.  8054,  to  provide  for  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas  de¬ 
posits  in  lands  beneath  inland  navigable  waters  in  Alaska,  p.  D582 


-  2  - 


FISCAL  POLICY.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  a  report  on 
policy  implications  of  the  economic  outlook  and  budget  developments  (HyUepI; 

647).  p.  9355 


*iiie 


EXPen^IMENT  STATIONS.  Received  from  this  Department  the  annual 
Stat^agrlcultural  experiment  stations,  p.  9355 

f 

7,  MONETARY  JB^BLEMS.  Both  Houses  received  a  report  on  the  activity 
National  J^isory  Countil  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Pto 
(H.  Doc.  200).  pp.  9219,  9355 


8.  COOPERATIVES.  Rep.  Becker  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  faring  Fe^ral 
income  taxation  on  cooperative  corporations  in  the  same  jsanner  os  other 
business  corporat^ns.  p.  9328 


9.  TRANSPORTATION.  Passed  with  amendment  H.R.  5728,  to 
porate  powers  and  utll^ation  of  funds,  and  incre^ 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seai^y  Development  Corporatic 


dify  the  general  cor« 
the  borrowing  authority 
9334-49 


PP 


10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Lanham\rlticized  the  for^gn  trade  policies  of  the  State 
Department,  pp.  9352-53 


SENATE 


11. 


PEANUTS.  Passed  without  amendment  ^  6^,  to  repeal  the  requirement  for  certain 
reports  from  operators  of  peanut  piwang  or  threshing  machines,  pp.  9266-7 


12.  TOBACCO.  Passed  without  amendment  it. R.  ^59,  establishing  type  21  Virginia 

fire  cured  tobacco  as  a  separate/Kind  of  tobacco  for  marketing  quota  purposes 
and  limiting  its  price  support  /level  to  anNmnount  not  in  excess  of  the  higher 
of  (a)  the  1957  level  or  (b)  ))07,  of  parity.  Nxhis  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
President,  p.  9267 


l3^  l^CREAIION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  846,  to  establish  a  National  Outdoor  Recrea-^ 


tion  Resources  Review  Commission  of  15  members,  including  8  from  Congress  and 
7  from  private  life,  to  develop  a  national  policy  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
encourage  recreational  uses  of  national  resources,  pp.  9270-2 


14.  DISASTER  RELIEF,  ^n.  Humphrey  urged  disaster  aid  for  fldc^-stricken  areas  in 
Minn. ,  and  inse'  ed  his  letter  to  the  Secretary,  a  news  ai^cle,  and  a  petition 
on  the  flood  pjfl  laa.  pp.  9253-7 


RESEARCH, 
two  arti< 


Capehart  urged  more  extended  agricultural  reseai^h  and  inserted 
s  on  the  uses  for  farm- products,  pp.  9262-4 


LIVESTOCK  The  proposed  amendments  to  S.  1356,  to  transfer  the  jurlA^ction 
over  Unfair  trade  practices  in  the  meatpacking  industry  to  the  FTC,  offered 
by  ^e  American  Meat  Institute,  were  criticized  by  Sen.  Watkins  on  the^rounda 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  never  Issued  a  cease  and  desist  ordeirs^o 
ly  packer*  pp.  9309-11 


PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Received  from  the  Secretary  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  CCC 
to  acquire  title  to  unredeemed  loan  collateral  without  obligation  to  make 
equity  payments;  to  Agriculture  and  Fox'^atry  Ccmonlttee. 
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the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  a  headgate  near  the  present  Indian  ag^cy. 
Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants.  opinion  of  the  calendar  committee,  this  is  canal  was  extended  some  2,Aiiles 

After  line  9  to  insert'  not  proper  consent  calendar  business,  up  the  river  to  a  heading  at  the  slt^f  the 

\c)  The  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Dls-  l  ask  that  the  bill  go  over.  ra^®Rlvtr''mad "  irdtfflcmit 

tr^of  Columbia  or  any  of  his  assistants  Is  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  will  canal  although  It  was  used  frc^  time  to 

herel^y  empowered  to  maintain  an  action  or  the  Senator  withhold  his  objection?  time  until  1898  when  a  steam-driven  cen- 

actlonk  In  the  United  States  District  Court  Mr.  PURTELL.  I  withhold  my  objec-"  trlfugal  pump  was  Installed  iiear  the  head 
for  the'Dlstrlct  of  Columbia  In  the  name  of  tion.  of  the  Irrigable  area  and  th^upper  portion 

the  Dlstn^  of  Columbia  to  enjoin  any  per-  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  the  contention  of  the  canal  and  headworl^were  abandoned. 

Of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  the  The  original  pumping  pTant  was  renewed 

sLnt  to  thfc  ^  joint  resolution  ought  to  be  called  up  ^^f_,^”e"some  e^ooo'aJ^ 

\  later,  and  not  discussed  on  a  call  of  the  ^es. 

After  line  idkto  insert:  calendar’  The  pumping  pl^t  was  considered  as  a 

I  h--- Objection  to  SlS 

Its  being  called  up,  and  Will  not  Object  construction  o/neadgate  Rock  diversion 
9941  L  million  dam  across  t^ Colorado  River  was  author- 

tht  offiw  agency  or  o^r  now  o^here^f ter  i^^volved,  and  I  do  not  feel  it  is  proper  Ized  by  sec^  2  of  the  River  and  Harbor 

SriunotCX”  calendar  business.  A«  ot  Aus^so,  1935  (49  stat  1039).  Th. 

agency  sS  abolished.  NotliVg  contained  in  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  dam,  a  ^Inforced  concrete  structure,  ap- 

this  act  shall  be  construed  >.s  a  limitation  Will  be  passed  over,  purtei^t  works  and  a  section  of  the  inaln 

on  the  authorltv  ve.st.ed  InNhe  flomnda.  canal /ere  completed  under  contract  In  1942 

sloners  by  Reorganization  Plan^.  5  of  1952.  -  ^ 

BILLS  PASSED  OVER  680/000.  The  main  canal  and  distribution 

At  the  beginning  of  line  25,  TO  change  s/tem  was  designed  and  Is  being  con- 

the  section  number  from  “13”  ^  “15”;  The  bill  (H.  R.  4602)  to  encourage  new  /ructed  with  sufficient  capacity  to  irrigate 
on  page  13,  at  the  beginning  ofKpe  5',  residential  construction  for  veterans’ /loo.ooo  acres  each  year  with  a  diversion  duty 

to  change  the  section  number  from\14’’  housing  in  rural  areas  by  raising  th/  P®""  ,  „  ,  ,  „ 

to  “16”;  at  the  beginning  of  line  7^  maximum  amount  in  which  direct  lo^As 
change  the  section  number  from  “15”\  may  be  made  and  for  other  purples,  cTnai  T^aTp^ssIb 

“17”,  and  in  the  same  line,  after  thA  was  announced  as  next  in  order.  /  of  the  pumping  plant  m  favor  of  a 

word  “and”,  to  strike  out  “14”  and  in-  \  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Over.  /  garvlty  system.  The  main  canal  and  several 

sert  “16.”  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  /The  bill  of  the  laterals  were  Immediately  extended 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  wiH.  be  passed  over.  /  to  the  south  to  provide  service  to  the  Poston 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  The  bill  (S.  1459)  to  am<md  section  war  relocation  camps  located  some  15  miles 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  208  (\of  the  Interstate  C/rnmerce  Act,  of  the  Indian  agency, 

time.  as  ame\ded,  was  annoui/ed  as  next  in  1  ^  s®®i®  program  of  land 

bill  wa3  read  the  third  time,  and  order.  J  JSSr  rb‘?b‘rp?ogT.rnf7£.S 

-  The  PR^piNo'/niiER.  The  bUl 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  DUTIES  OF  SUP-  passecf\pve/  time  approximately  24,000  acres  of  new  lands 

PORT’  TM  TTTP  rtTQT'RTr-T’  rvw  nr\  have  been  cleared  and  subjugated  and  Irri- 

DlfolKICT  OP  CO-  X  gation  facilities  have  been  extended  to  serve 

LUMBIA  LEASE  OF  UNASSIGNED  LANDS  ON  the  area.  The  present  project  works  include 

The  bill  (S.  2032)  to  improve  and  ex-  THE  COLORAIDto  RIVER  INDIAN  the  Diversion  Dam;  19  >4  miles  of  main  canal 
tend,  through  reciprocal  legislation,  the  RESERVATION  \  with  13  reinforced  concrete  structures;  287 

iJ  4.1 /  \  milss  of  istersls  including  2,770  concrete 

^forcement  of  duties  of  suppoit  in  the  .pj^g  ^3/  (3  2 161)  tXamend  the  act  control  structures;  124  miles  of  drains;  7 
District  of  Columbia  was  announced  as  qj  Augu^  14,  1955  (69  ^at.  725),  was  miles  of  levees;  and  6  wells  and  electric- 

,  consi</red,  ordered  to  be  Engrossed  for  pumping  pants  used  for  both  drainage  and 
The  PI^miNG  (DFPrcm  laid  before  ^  th)^  reading,  read  the  th^  time,  and  irrigation.  ^  area  of  37.OW  acres  is  now 
the  Senate  the  bill  (H.  R.  7249)  to  im-  passed  as  follows'  \  provided  with  irrigation  facilities, 

prove  and  extend,  through  reciprocal  leg-  it  Xaeted  etc"  That  the  act\  Aumist  The  purchase  and  sale  of  power  was 

islation  the  enforcement  of  duties  of  /f  1V55  (69  St.'Ss)  ifamen^^^^^^  ‘’t'hf  Indian 'rfs'erv'aHon'^vln^ 

support  in  the  District  of  Columbia, /ine  the  words  “2  vears"  wherever  thev^oear  Indian  reservation  having 

Which  was  read  twice  by  its  title.  /  Lnd  ?y  Tsertl^"^  in  110^^0!  Xs  ”  ^  preferential  right  to  the  pur- 

Thp  PRESIDING'  OEPIOER  TTOiijf^  ''x  ctx3.se  of  power  from  ttie  gener3ting  pl3n1/ 

bill  7249 13  Identical  with  Senate  bluX  aOLDWATKR.  Mr  Pre3ldentM  Bureau  SSm « 

13  there  objection  to  the  present  c/id-  f^a“rpToredT1onStlon  rtSSo?." 

eration  of  the  House  bill?  /  i  nave  prepared  m  connection  with  tne  project.  The  system  consists  of  70 

There  being  no  objection,  th/Senate  Ps.ssage  01  b.  ^Jibi  oe  printea  in  tne  ^^iies  of  34.5  kilovolt  transmission  line  and 
proceeded  to  the  consideration/i  the  bill  Record  at  this  point.  di^lbution  systems  to  serve  some  425  cus- 

(H.  R.  7249)  to  improve  and  extend  There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  tom^  on  both  the  Arizona  and  California 
through  reciprocal  legislatJon  the  en-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  sidesX  the  river  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of 

forcement  of  duties  of  support  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  the  indW  reservation. 

District  of  Columbia.  /  Statement  by  Senator  Goldwater  Con-  Total  cos^truction  costs  as  of  May  31, 1957, 

The  PRESIDING  OBiTCER  If  there  cerning  Present  and  Proposed  Construc-  for  the  Irr^ation  and  power  facilities  are 

be  no  amendment  t/be  proposed,  the  $i8,ii4,ooo.  .  _  _  ,  ^  ^ 

Question  is  on  the  t&d  readine  of  thp  Irrigation  Project  In  order  to  s\bjugate  the  lands  and  com- 

qucsuuii  IS  uii  wie  inuiu  reauuig  oi  me  Colorado  River  Indian  irrigation  proj-  piete  the  balanc^f  65,000  acres  of  the  proj- 

Kin  ctr  r>  >70AQ\  .,x,oc  4.„  „  ect  is  located  about  100  miles  north  of  Yuma  ect,  a  large  amo^t  of  construction  work 

+K^  ^  ?K  to  a  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  Colorado  River,  remains  to  be  donAThis  work  is  estimated 

third  reading,/ead  the  third  time,  and  The  average  project  elevation  is  325  mean  sea  ^  total  of  $^489,460  at  1956  price 

passed.  /  level.  The  climate  is  arid,  averaging  only  5 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without  inches  of  precipitation  a  year.  Tempera-  - 

objection./enate  bill  2032  is  indefinitely  tures  range  from  122*  maximum  to  16°  mini-  The  details  are  as  louo^. 

postpone^  mum.  The  ultimate  project  area  consists  of  Diversion  dam  alteration. Jy. — -  $4. 960 

approximately  100,000  acres  of  fertile  river  Main  canal  lining - 

/  bottom  lands  which  are  extremely  productive  Lateral  system — 230  miles — _\r  6.  526.  000 

STOCKPILE  OF  EXTRA  LONG  STAPLE  when  provided  with  an  adequate  water  Drainage - X  1. 619, 000 

/OTTON— BILL  PASSED  OVER  supply.  Bridges,  farm  access . \ 

-AX-  1  4.'  /Ti  T  T7I—  ino\  The  project  was  authorized  hy  the  act  of  Flood  control -  ^80,500 

joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  172)  March  2,  1867  (14  Stat.  614),  by  an  appro-  Road  grading  and  bridges - -  2i'^6,  000 

/elating  to  the  stockpile  of  extra  long  priatlon  of  $50, 000,  a  portion  of  which  was  Land  subjugation -  12.  8^,  OM 

^staple  cotton  under  the  Strategic  and  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  to  Farm  ditches . . -  2, 700v000 

Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act,  was  irrigate  the  reservation.  Work  was  started  4fl 

announced  as  next  in  order.  in  1867  on  the  construction  of  a  canal  and  Total -  26, 489, 40 
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Vhe  project  area,  ■when  fully  developed,  j 
WiA  provide  farms  for  some  1,250  Indian 
families.  The  development  of  such  an  are^ 
for  .Irrigated  farming  will  accelerate  the 
gro^^th  of  Parker,  Valley  Center,  and  ot^ 
towrte  in  the  raea  which  should  provide  emf- 
ployiient  opportunities  for  both  Indians  and 
non-mdlans. 

REPEkL  OP  SECTION  1157  OP  TljuJE 
18  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  Cf^DE, 
AS  AMENDED 
The  tijll  (H.  R.  3836)  to  repeal  section 
1157  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as' amended,  ■was  consider&d,  or¬ 
dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and’passed. 


EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  OP 
EES  OP 'THE  BUREAU  O 
AFFAIRS, 

The  bill  (A.  R.  3837)  to  ar  ^nd  the  act 
of  August  24, '•^912,  as  amend  a,  ■with  ref¬ 


erence  to  educational  leave  i  ;  employees 
of  the  Bureau\pf  Indian  Aifa  rs  was  con¬ 
sidered,  order^  to  a  third  j  ading,  read 
the  third  timel  and  passec 

-i- 


RECOUPMENtW  FUN^S  EXPENDED 
IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE 
SCHOOL  BoVrD  OF  KLAMATH 
COUNTY,  OREP.  / 

The  bill  (S.  18^)  to  amend  the  law 
with  respect  to  the\rec»upment  of  funds 
expended  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
board  of  Klamath  Cb^ty,  Oreg.,  because 
of  the  attendance  of  mdian  children,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Awas  announced  as 
next  in  order.  /  \ 

The  PRESIDING  \  OFPICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  me  Senate  a  bill  com¬ 
ing  over  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  which  is  an/iden^ical  bill. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  705(^  to  amend  the 
law  with  respecD  to  tha  recoupment  of 
funds  expended  An  cooptation  with  the 
school  board  of /Klamatm  County,  Oreg., 
because  of  the  ^tendancepf  Indian  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  pther  purposes;  was  read 
twice  by  its  title.  \ 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
S.  1894  and  H.  R.  7050,  wh\ch  has  been 
passed  by  thfe  House,  are  idtentical  bills. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation- 
is  to  amenp  the  Klamath  'trmination 
Act  of  the  B3d  Congress  with\  respect  to 
the  recoupitnent  of  funds  expended  in 
cooperatioh  with  the  school  \board  of 
Klamath  bounty,  Oreg.,  becaiifee  of  the 
attendance  of  Indian  schoolchildren. 

Under  Section  24  of  the  Klamath  Ter¬ 
mination  Act,  the  obligation  of  mamath 
County  would  have  been  repealedtfollow- 
ing  thefinal  termination  date.  However, 
the  G^ernor  of  Oregon  has  elected  for 
the  Stfate  to  come  under  sectionTlO  of 
Public/  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  beginning 
July  1,  1957.  Therefore,  unless  the  re- 
coup/nent  obligation  is  repealed,  \  the 
coui/ty  will  continue  to  be  subject  to\the 
recoupment  provisions,  but  will  non  be 
eligible  for  Johnson-OTVIalley  conti'Vct 
with  which  to  make  payments. 

Jn\e  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
pmce  Klamath  County  in  the  same  posl- 
t/on  as  other  school  district  whose  oblii, 
Rations  have  been  canceled  under  stat¬ 


utes  enacted  in  the  84th  and  prior  Con-^ 
(sses.  The  bill  is  fair  and  justifie 
and,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  considered 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  0ere 
objection  to  the  present  considera^n  of 
the  bill? 

There 'being  no  objection,  tl)€  Senate 
proceededip  consider  the  bill. 
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a  third  reading,  n 
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The  (H.  R.  6692)  to  authorize  the 
transf^  of  the  Coyote  Vallej\lndian 
Ran^eria  to  the  Secretary  of  the^Army, 
an^or  other  purposes,  was  consi^red, 
o^ered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
toe,  and  passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RE¬ 
SOURCES  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

The  bill  (S.  846)  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  Review  Commission  to  study  the 
public  lands  and  other  land  and  water 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Over,  by  request. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
will  withhold  his  objection. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  I  am  very  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  recognize  that  it 
is  entirely  proper  to  object  to  a  bill  of 
this  nature  on  the  call  of  the  calendar, 
but  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

Nearly  all  the  wildlife  and  conserva¬ 
tion  organizations  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  have  been  working  steadily  on 
this  matter  for  some  years.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger],  and  I,  from  the 
Democratic  side,  have  joined  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  bill,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Watkins],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett],  the  Senator 
I  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  ,  the  Sena- 
i  tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water], 
from  the  Republican  side.  There  is 
nothing  political  about  this  measure. 

As  the  number  of  people  who  visit  our 
I  national  parks  increases,  there  is  in- 
I  volved  a  very  definite  problem  of  prop¬ 
erly  accommodating  them,  for  example, 
Yellowstone  Park,  which  belong  to  all  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  not  merely  to 
rich  people.  Priorities  are  needed  in 
order  to  get  inside  the  park.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  people  visiting  the  western  lands 
and  parks  of  America  is  increasing  tre¬ 
mendously.  It  would  be  the  sheerest 
kind  of  folly  to  fail  to  pass  the  bill  which 


provides  only  for  a  survey  to  determine 
what  is  needed  in  order  to  accommodate 
persons  who  will  -visit  om*  parks  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
objected  by  request.  The  Senator  who 
objected  now  tells  me  that  he  is  with¬ 
drawing  his  objection.  I  therefore  have 
no  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  846) 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Out¬ 
door  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  study  the  public  lands 
and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  with  amendments  on  page  1,  line 
3,  after  the  word  “to”,  to  strike  out  “pre¬ 
serve  and  develop  for  the”  and  insert 
“preserve,  develop,  and  assure  accessi¬ 
bility  to  all”;  on  page  4,  line  22,  after 
the  word  “request”,  to  strike  out  “each 
Federal  agency”  and  insert  “the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  each  Federal  Department  or  head 
of  any  independent  agency  which  in¬ 
cludes  an  agency  or  agencies”;  on  page 
5,  line  2,  after  the  word  “and”,  to  insert 
“he  shall  appoint  for”;  in  line  3,  after 
the  word  “agency”,  to  strike  out  “shall 
appoint,”;  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
“all”,  to  insert  “agencies  and  groups 
whose  assistance  in  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  act  will  be  required  in 
arriving  at  sound  methods  and”;  on 
page  7,  line  14,  after  the  word  “Con¬ 
gress”,  to  insert  “and  shall  cease  to  exist 
riot  later  than  one  year  thereafter”;  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  “Commission”,  to 
insert  “on  its  own  initiative  or”;  on 
page  8,  line  1,  after  the  word  “States”, 
to  insert  “and  to  transfer  necessary 
funds  to  Federal  agencies”;  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  “States”,  to  insert  “or 
Federal  agencies”,  and  on  page  9,  line 
2,  after  the  word  “expended”,  to  strike 
out  “but  not  later  than  June  30,  1960”; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  pre¬ 
serve,  develop,  and  assure  accessibility  to 
all  American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations  such  quality  and  quantity  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  as  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  and  desirable  for  individual  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  to  assure  the  spiritual,  cultural, 
and  physical  benefits  that  such  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  provides:  in  order  to  inventory  and 
evaluate  the  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  opportunities  of  the  Nation,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  types  and  location  of  such  resources 
and  opportunities  which  will  be  required  by 
present  and  future  generations;  and  in  order 
to  make  comprehensive  Information  and 
recommendations  leading  to  these  goals 
available  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  individual  States  and  Territories,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  and  created  a  biparti¬ 
san  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  ac-t — 

(1)  “Commission”  shall  mean  the  Out¬ 
door  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis¬ 
sion; 

(2)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall 
mean  the  land  and  water  areas  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  such  areas  of  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  and  possessions  which  provide 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to  such  pursuits  as 
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hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking,  skiing, 
mountain  climbing,  pack  tripping,  nature 
photography,  scenic  appreciation,  boating, 
canoeing  and  other  water  activities,  wher¬ 
ever  carried  out  or  potentially  carried  out. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  such  areas  as 
the  national  forests,  the  public  domain,  In¬ 
dian  reservations,  wild,  wilderness  and  prim¬ 
itive  areas:  national  parks  and  monuments: 
wildlife  refuge,  habitat,  and  management 
areas  both  Federal  and  States:  scenic  areas, 
the  marsh  and  wetlands,  coastal  beaches, 
reservoir  and  such  other  land  and  water 
areas,  irrespective  of  ownership,  which 
presently  provide  or  may  in  the  future  pro¬ 
vide  outdoor  recreation  opportunities, 

(3)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall 
not  mean  nor  Include  recreation  facilities, 
programs,  and  opportunities  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  urban  development  such  as 
playgrounds,  stadiums,  gold  'courses,  city 


parks,  and  zoos. 

Sec.  (3)  (a)  Tlie  Commission  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  created  shall  consist  of  15 
members  appointed  as  follows; 

( 1 )  Two  majority  and  two  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House:  and  j 

(3)  Seven  citizens,  known  to  be  Informed 
about  and  concerned  with  the  preservation 
and  development  of  outdoor  recreation  re¬ 
sources  and  opportunities,  and  experienced 
In  resource  conservation  planning  for 
tlple  resources  uses,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman  by  the  President. 

Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 


(b)  The  Commission  members  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  except  that  each 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  the  services  of^the  Commission  and 
each  member  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  day  when  actually  engaged 
in  Commission  business. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  convene  as  soon 
as  practicable  following  appointment  of  its 
members,  to  implement  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Commission  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and 
regulations,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  an  executive  secretary  and  such  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  It  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  except  that 
any  Federal  employees  subject  to  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  regulations  who  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Commission  shall  retain  civil- 
service  status  without  Interruption  or  loss 
of  status  or  privilege. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  head¬ 
quarters  In  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  and 
shall  make  such  other  arrangements  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  request  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  each  Federal  department  or  head 
of  any  independent  agency  which  Includes  an 
agency  or  agencies  with  a  direct  interest  and 
responsibility  In  any  phase  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  to  appoint,  and  he  shall  appoint  for  each 
such  agency  a  liaison  officer  who  shall  work 
closely  with  the  Commission  and  Its  staff. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  council  which  shall  consist  of 
the  liaison  officers  appointed  under  section  4 
(c).  together  with  25  additional  members 
appointed  by  the  Commission  who  shall  be 
representative  of  the  various  major  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  and  citizen  interest  groups 


including  the  following;  State  game  and  fish 
departments.  State  park  departments.  State 
forestry  departments,  private  organizations 
working  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources  and  opportunities,  landowners. 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies.  State 
water  development  agencies,  private  forestry 
Interests,  commercial  fishing  Interests,  com¬ 
mercial  outdoor  recreation  interests.  Indus¬ 
try,  education,  labor,  public  utilities,  and 
municipal  governments. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  advisory  council 
shall  be  to  advise  and  counsel  the  Commis¬ 
sion  In  the  development  of  ways,  means, 
and  procedures  whereby  maximum  coopera¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  all  agencies  and 
groups  whose  assistance  In  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  act  will  be  required  in 
arriving  at  sound  methods  and  criteria  for 
evaluating  outdoor  recreation  resources  data 
assembled  and  otherwise  to  advise  and  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  pxurposes 
of  the  act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  advisory  council,  ex¬ 
cept  those  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  assigned  to  the  Commission  as 
liaison  ofiBcers,  shall  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion  except  that  each  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  actual  travel  and  subsist¬ 
ence  expenses  Incurred  in  attending  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  advisory  council  called  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  duties  assigned  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  call  an  initial  organization  meeting  of 
the  advisory  council,  a  meeting  of  such 
council  each  6  months  thereafter,  and  a  final 
meeting  of  such  council  prior  to  transmit¬ 
ting  the  final  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  proceed 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  set  In  motion  a  na¬ 
tionwide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  out¬ 
door  recreation  resources  and  opportunities, 
directly  and  through  the  Federal  agencies, 
the  States,  and  private  organizations  and 
groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  possi¬ 
ble  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  previously 
prepared  or  concurrently  in  process  by  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies.  States,  private  organizations, 
groups,  and  others. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  compile  such 
data  and.  In  the  light  of  the  data  so  com¬ 
piled  and  of  Information  available  concern¬ 
ing  trends  In  population,  leisure,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  other  factors,  shall  determine  the 
amount,  kind,  quality,  and  location  of  such 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  will  be  required  by  the  year  1976  and 
the  year  2000,  and  shall  recommend  what 
policies  should  best  be  adopted  and  what 
programs  be  Initiated,  at  each  level  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  private  organizations  and 
other  citizen  groups  and  Interests,  to  meet 
such  future  requirements. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  present  not 
later  than  December  31,  1959,  a  report  of  Its 
review,  a  compilation  of  Its  data,  and  Its  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  a  State-by-State,  region- 
by-reglon,  and  national  basis  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  and  shall  cease  to  exist 
not  later  than  1  year  thereafter.  Such  re¬ 
port,  compilation,  and  recommendations 
shall  be  presented  In  such  form  as  to  make 
them  of  maximum  value  to  the  States  and 
shall  Include  recommendations  as  to  means 
whereby  the  review  may  effectively  be  kept 
current  In  the  future.  The  Commission,  on 
its  own  Initiative  or  on  request  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  Congress,  shall  prepare  Interim 
or  progress  reports  on  particular  phases  of 
its  review. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  con¬ 
duct  public  hearings  and  otherwise  to  secure 
data  and  expressions  of  opinion. 

(e)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make 
direct  grants  to  the  States,  and  to  transfer 
necessary  funds  to  Federal  agencies,  from 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  8,  to 
carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  review  as  the 


Commission  may  determine  can  best  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  States,  or  Federal  agencies, 
under  such  arrangements  and  agreements  as 
are  determined  by  the  Commission;  and  may 
enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies 
and  surveys  with  public  or  private  agencies 
and  organizations. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission,  in  Its  Inquiries, 
findings,  and  recommendations,  shall  recog¬ 
nize  that  present  and  future  solutions  to 
problems  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
opportunities  are  responsibilities  at  all  levels 
of  government  from  local  to  Federal,  and  of 
individuals  and  private  organizations  as  well. 
The  Commission  shall  recognize  that  lands, 
waters,  forest,  rangelands,  wetlands,  wildlife, 
and  such  other  natural  resources  that  serve 
economic  purposes  also  serve  to  varying  de¬ 
grees  and  for  varying  uses  outdoor  recreation 
purposes,  and  that  sound  planning  of  re¬ 
source  utilization  for  the  full  future  welfare 
of  the  Nation  must  include  coordination  and 
integration  of  all  such  multiple  uses. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  which 
sums  shall  be  available  to  the  Commission 
until  expended. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "the  Out¬ 
door  Recreation  Resources  Review  Act.” 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  objections  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  is  as  fine  a  thing  as 
has  happened  in  a  long  time.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for 
other  Senators,  and  the  wildlife  and  con¬ 
servation  organizations  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  objecting  Senator  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  saw  fit  to  withdraw 
his  objection,  because  I  subscribe  100 
percent  to  the  analysis  of  the  proposed 
legislation  as  made  by  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  This  is  a 
bill  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  it  pass  the  Senate  unanimously. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleague  from 
California  in  thanking  the  Senator  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  so  graciously 
withdrew  his  objection  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill.  I  might  say,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  reminded  the  Senate,  that  about 
one-third  of  the  American  people  will 
visit  the  national  parks  during  the 
present  summer.  The  State  of  Arizona, 
by  the  way,  has  more  parks  and  monu¬ 
ments  than  has  any  other  State.  More 
than  1  million  people  visited  the  Grand 
Canyon  last  year.  At  night  only  400  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  taken  care  of.  For  the  others 
the  nearest  accommodations  are  60  miles 
to  the  east  and  60  miles  to  the  south. 
Such  a  bill  is  long  overdue,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  for  allowing  me  to  cosponsor  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
explained  how  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
had  increased.  The  Grand  Canyon  is 
one  of  the  great  treasures  of  this  country, 
indeed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  would  be  too  bad  if  any  American 
could  not  get  to  it  because  too  many  were 
standing  in  line. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  but  I  remind  him  it  is  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  and  not  Colorado. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  said  “of  the 
Colorado.” 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  many  times 
many  people  mistake  the  location  of  the 
beautiful  gorge  and  like  to  place  it  in 
Colorado.  Inadvertently,  my  good  friend 
from  California  sometimes  locates  it  in 
his  State. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  name 
of  it  is  still  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Of  Arizona. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  my  friend  beside  whom  I  am  now 
standing  sees  fit  to  animadvert  on  the 
14  million  people  whom  I  am  privileged 
in  part  to  represent  and  who  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  travel  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon  whether 
it  be  of  the  Colorado,  or  of  Arizona  or, 
just  possibly,  Califoi-nia.  The  point  is 
that  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  Senate  is  now  adding  its 
stamp  of  approval  to  a  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  which  will  insure  the  right  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  visit 
that  type  of  public  resource  and  to  enjoy 
its  scenery  and  beauty,  and  not  have  to 
stand  in  line  for  the  privilege. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  subscribe  to  the  very  able 
explanation  of  the  bill  which  was  given 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson].  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure  I  concur  in  everything  the  Sen¬ 
ator  said.  It  seems  to  me  the  great  pres¬ 
sure  which  is  going  to  be  on  our  recrea¬ 
tional  resources  in  the  years  ahead 
cannot  be  estimated  by  us  now.  As  the 
population  increases  and  technological 
improvements  lead  to  greater  leisure 
time,  we  will  need  more  and  more  na¬ 
tional  forests,  national  parks  and  na¬ 
tional  monuments  where  our  people  can 
gain  inspiration  through  recreation  in. 
the  outdoors. 

I  should  like  to  add  that,  in  addition 
to  the  Senators  who  have  sponsored  this 
bill,  I  believe  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  being  the  organization  which  origi¬ 
nally  proposed  this  measure.  Members 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  in  my  home 
State,  regardless  of  which  political  party 
they  belong  to,  have  urged  me  to  support 
the  measure,  and  have  constantly  pre¬ 
sented  documentary  facts  and  statistics 
to  justify  such  support. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that,  as  I  see  it,  this  very  excellent  bill 
in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  measure 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and 
some  others  of  us  to  add  the  protection 
of  the  wilderness  to  the  assessment  and 
inventory  this  bill  authorizes  of  our  great 
outdoor  resources. 

In  passing  this  bill  today,  so  outstand¬ 
ingly  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  I  know  some  of 
iis  look  forward  to  future  legislation 
which  will  set  aside  and  add  protection 
to  our  great  wilderness  realms  which  are 
perhaps  part  of  some  of  the  national 
parks  and  forests  this  particular  bill  will 
encompass. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  one  brief  observation, 
to  commend  the  authors  of  this  bill,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
for  the  leadership  which  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  not  only  in  its  introduction  but 
also  in  its  passage.  I  think  this  bill  rep¬ 
resents  a  milestone  for  the  people  of 
America  and  generations  yet  unborn.  It 
is  a  tremendous  development  that  goes 
along  with  the  tradition  of  the  great 
conservationist  movement  of  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  others  of  the  past. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senator  mentioned  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  There  is  liv¬ 
ing  in  my  State  one  of  the  great  ex-chief 
foresters  of  our  country,  Lyle  F.  Watts, 
who  is  presently  in  retirement.  I  cannot 
tell  the  Senate  on  how  many  occasions 
he  has  reported  to  me  that,  when  Clin¬ 
ton  P.  Anderson  v/as  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  conservation  of  th^  resources  of 
this  country  had  one  of  its  finest  friends 
and  stalwart  champions  in  the  person  of 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Watts  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  ex- 
Secretary  Anderson. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  846. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton  in  the  chair).  The  present  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  chair  requests  unanimous 
consent  that  he  be  allowed  to  make  a 
brief  statement. 

The  objection  to  passage  of  this  bill 
on  the  calendar  call  was  interposed  at 
the  request  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  who  finds  himself  in  the 
chair  as  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
takes  place.  My  objection  was  made  be¬ 
cause  of  a  concern  that  the  bill  might  be 
an  entering  wedge  for  including  so-called 
recreational  benefits  in  the  evaluation 
of  public  works  projects,  as  provided  in 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  which  has  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  In  view  of  the  explanation  that 
has  been  made  on  the  floor,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  happy 
to  withdraw  his  objection,  and  he  appre¬ 
ciates  the  opportunity  of  being  allowed 
to  make  this  statement,  even  though  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Those  of  us  who 
sponsor  the  bill  appreciate  the  attitude 
of  the  Presiding  Officer. 


CONGIM^S^SIONAL  RECOGOT3TON  OF 
NATIONAL.  COWBOY-^'^ID  OP 
FAME  AND^'MUS^aJlSi,  OKLAHOMA 
The  concuiYeHthes^ution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  32)  f3.v<5ring  cong^es^onal  recog- 
nition^uTthe  National  Cowhew  Hall  of 
Pa&r6and  Museum  to  be  locateda^kla- 


June  26, 

; 

homa  City,  Okla.,  was  considered  anc 
agreed  to,  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rcd- 
esentatives  concurring),  That  the ’CongrAs 
ereby  recognizes  the  National  Cowboy  Hkw 
ok  Fame  and  Museum  as  a  memoriai  tojn- 
d^iduals  who  have  made  outstanding  don- 
trfcutions  in  the  opening  and  developrZent 
of  \the  West  and  as  a  fitting  and  vah^ble 
institution  for  the  coliection  and  pre^rva- 
tioil  of  artifacts  and  other  evidenced  and 
datd^relating  to  the  role  the  West  has  ilayed 
in  ehrichlng  our  American  historic^  her¬ 
itage! 


Thft  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


lAGE  TRIBE  OP  INDIA 
OKLAHOMA 

The  ^11  (S.  1417)  relating 
fairs  of  Uhe  Osage  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  was  considered,  on 
engrosseol  for  a  third  readin 
third  timd  and  passed,  as  fol 


JS, 


the  af- 
dians  in 
red  to  be 
read  the 
'ws: 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  9  of  the 
act  of  CongVess  approved  Jund  28,  1906  (34 
Stat.  539),  amended  by  seation  7  of  the 
act  of  March  E,  1929  (45  Stat.  1*78) ,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  theref*m  the  words 
January  1,  1959”  and  substituting  therefor 
the  words  “January  1,  1984.” 


BILL!  PASSED  /OVER 

The  bill  (H.\r.  7238/  to  amend  the 
public  assistance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  distribution  jbf  Federal  funds 


for  medical  and  ^ 
announced  as  neH 
Mr.  TALMADC 
dent. 

The  PRESIDINC 
will  be  passed  overJ 


remedial  care,  was 
order. 

Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
)PFICER.  The  bill 


ESTABLISHMENT  DP  MINING  AND 

metallurgi(/al\research  sta¬ 
tion  IN  /  IV^NNESOTA— BILL 
PASSED  OVEI 

The  bill  (S.  ^8)  to\  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  mining 
and  metallurgical  res^rch  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  State  of  Miimesota,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  n^t  in  order 

Mr.  PURTBffjL.  Over,  ^r.  President. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  Withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  PUR'i^LL.  I  shall  ^e  pleased  to 
withhold  objection. 

Mr.  HUlvfrHREY.  I  had  fcoped  there 
would  be  im  objection  to  this  bill  today, 
since  simitor  bills  have  pass^  the  Sen¬ 
ate  five  times. 

Mr.  PUkTELL.  I  believe  so.l 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Each  time  \the  pro 
posed  legislation  runs  into  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  other  House.  If  the\senator 
will  permit  the  bill  to  go  to  thd  end  of 
the  calendar,  so  that  I  may  discoVer  who 
the  OMector  is,  perhaps  we  can  recon¬ 
cile  whatever  differences  there  nmy  be. 

MryPURTELL.  I  am  happy  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the  mlen- 
dar  Committee  on  this  side  of  thekisle 
is  objecting  to  the  bill.  First,  theVDe- 
pariment  at  the  present  time,  we  leel, 
has  authority  to  do  what  the  bill  ppo- 
vi(tes,  if  they  wish  to.  Second,  therais 
in/olved  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  B1 
llion.  For  those  reasons  the  commi\- 
e  objects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bil! 
ill  be  passed  over. 
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IsT  Session 


S.  846 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  27, 1957 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


AN  ACT 

For  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources 
of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa'- 

2.  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  in  order  to  preserve,  develop,  and  assure  accessibility 

4  to  all  American  people  of  present  and  future  generations 

5  such  quality  and  quantity  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as 

6  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  individual  enjoyment, 

7  and  to  assure  the  spiritual,  cultural,  and  physical  benefits 

8  that  such  outdoor  recreation  provides;  in  order  to  inventory 

9  and  evaluate  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  oppor- 


I 


1  tnnities  of  the  Nation,  to  detennine  the  types  and  location 

2  of  such  resources  and  opportunities  which  will  he  required 

3  by  present  and  future  generations;  and  in  order  to  make 

4  comprehensive  information  and  recommendations  leading  to 

5  these  goals  available  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 

6  the  individual  States  and  Territories,  there  is  hereby  author- 

7  ized  and  cteated  a  bipartisan  Outdoor  Eecreation  Resources 

8  Review  Commission. 

9  Sec.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

10  (1)  ‘‘Commission”  shall  mean  the  Outdoor  Recreation 

11  Resources  Review  Commission ; 

12  (2)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  mean  the  land 

13  and  water  areas  and  the  products  of  such  areas  of  the  United 
,  States,  its  Teiritories  and  possessions  which  provide  oppor- 

tunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  including  but  not  limited  to 
such  pursuits  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking,  skiing, 
U:Icm:omita.m-clim_bing,  pack-tripping,  nature  photography, 


'^’^iconic:  appreciation,  boating,  canoeing  and  other  water  aC” 


l^'.tivities,  wherever  carried  out  or  potentially  carried  out,  in- 
eluding  but  not  limited  to  such  areas  as  the  national  forests, 
the  public  domain,  Indian  reservations,  wild,  wilderness 

22  -and  primitive  areas;  national  parks  and  moniunents;  wildlife 

23  refuge,  habitat  and  management  areas  both  Federal  and 


24/  States;  scenic  areas,  the  marsh  and  wetlands,  coastal  beaches, 
2'>  reservoir  and  such  other  land  and  water  aieas,  irrespective 
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of  ownership,  which  presently  provide  or  may  in  the  future 
provide  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  ■ 

(3)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  not  mean  nor 
include  recreation  facilities,  programs,  and  opportunities 
usually  associated  with  urban  development  such  as  play¬ 
grounds,  stadia,  golf  courses,  city  parks,  and  zoos. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  hereby  authorized  and 
created  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  appointed  as  follows : 

(1)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  .of 
the  House  Coimnittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House ;  and  ' 

(3)  Seven  citizens,  known  to  be  informed  about  and 

concerned  with  the  preservation  and  development  of  out¬ 
door  recreation  resources  and  opportunities,  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  resource  conservation  planning  for  multiple 
resources  uses,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman  by  the 
President.  't  ■  ^ 

Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  positions. 
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1  (b)  The  Commission  members  shall  serve  without  com- 

2  pensation,  except  that  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 

3  imbursement  for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expense  in- 

4  curred  in  the  services  of  the  Commission  and  each  mem- 

5  ber  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  entitled  to  a  per 

6  diem  allowance  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  when  actually 

7  engaged  in  Commission  business. 

8  (c)  The  Commission  shall  convene  as  soon  as  practi- 

9  cable  following  appointment  of  its  members,  to  implement 

10  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

11  Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  without  re- 

12  gard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  to  appoint  and 

13  fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  secretary  and  such  addi- 
tional  personnel  as  may  he  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  functions,  except  that  any  Federal  employees  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  who  may  be  as- 
signed  to  the  Commission  shall  retain  civil  service  status 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  estabhsh  headquarters  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  make  such  other  arrange- 
ments  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  request  the  Secretary  of 

QQ 

each  Federal  Department  or  head  of  any  independent 

21^  agency  which  includes  an  agency  or  agencies  with  a  direct 
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interest  and  responsibility  in  any  phase  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  to  appoint,  and  he  sliall  appoint  for  each  such  agency 

a  liaison  officer  who  shall  work  closely  with  the  Coinmis- 

%/ 

sion  and  its  staff. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  advisory 
council  which  shall  consist  of  the  liaison  officers  appointed 
under  section  4  (c) ,  together  with  twenty-five  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  Commission  who  shall  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  various  major  geographical  areas  and  citizen 
interest  gi'oups  including  the  following:  State  game  and  fish 
departments,  State  park  departments.  State  forestry  de¬ 
partments,  private  organizations  working  m  the  field  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities,  landowners. 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies.  State  water  develop¬ 
ment  agencies,  private  forestry  interests,  commercial  fishing 
interests,  commercial  outdoor  recreation  interests,  industry, 
education,  labor,  public  utilities,  and  municipal  governments. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  advisory  council  shall  be  to 
advise  and  counsel  the  Commission  in  the  development  of 
ways,  means,  and  procedures  whereby  maximum  coopera¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  all  agencies  and  groups  whose 
assistance  in  accomplishing  the  pur})oses  of  this  Act  will  be 
required  iji  {irriving  at  sound  methods  and  (Titeria  for  eval- 
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uatiiig  outdoor  recreation  resources  data  assembled  and  other¬ 
wise  to  advise  and  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  advisory  council,  except  those 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  assigned  to  the 
Commission  as  liaison  officers,  shall  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation  except  that  each  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred  in  attend¬ 
ing  meetings  of  the  advisory  council  called  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  incurred  in  canying  out  duties  assigned 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  call  an 
initial  organization  meeting  of  the  advisory  council,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  such  council  each  six  months  thereafter,  and  a  final 
meeting  of  such  council  prior  to  transmitting  the  final  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Tlie  Commission  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  set  in  motion  a  nationwide  inventory  and 
evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities, 
directly  and  through  the  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  and 
private  organizations  and  groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  previously 
prepared  or  concurrently  in  process  by  Federal  agencies. 
States,  private  organizations,  groups,  and  others. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  compile  such  data  and  in 
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tlie  light  of  the  data  so  compiled  and  of  information  available 
concerning  trends  in  population,  leisure,  transportation,  and 
other  factors  shall  determine  the  amount,  kind,  quality,  and 
location  of  such  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  will  be  required  by  the  year  1976  and  the  year  2000, 
and  shall  recommend  what  policies  should  best  be  adopted 
and  what  programs  be  initiated,  at  each  level  of  government 
and  by  private  organizations  and  other  citizen  groups  and 
interests,  to  meet  such  future  recpiirernents. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  present  not  later  than  De¬ 
cember  31,  1959,  a  report  of  its  review,  a  compilation  of 
its  data,  and  its  recommendations  on  a  State  by  State,  region 
by  region,  and  national  basis  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  and  shall  cease  to  exist  not  later  than  one  year 
thereafter.  Such  report,  compilation,  and  recommendations 
shall  be  presented  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  of  maximum 
value  to  the  States  and  shall  include  recommendations  as 
to  means  whereby  the  review  may  effectively  be  kept  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  future.  The  Commission,  on  its  own  initiative  or 
on  request  of  the  President  or  the  Congress,  shall  prepare 
interim  or  progress  reports  on  particular  phases  of  its  review. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct  public 
hearings  and  otherwise  to  secure  data  and  expressions  of 
opinion. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  direct  grants 
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to  the  States,  and  to  transfer  necessary  funds  to  Tederal 
agencies,  from  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  8, 
to  carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  review  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  can  best  be  carried  out  by  the  States,  or 
Federal  agencies,  under  such  arrangements  and  agreements 
as  are  determined  by  the  Commission;  and  may  enter  into 
contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and  surveys  with  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission,  in  its  inquiries,  findings,  and 
reconunendations,  shall  recognize  that  pi'esent  and  future 
solutions  to  problems  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
opportunities  are  responsibilities  at  all  levels  of  government, 
from  local  to  Federal,  and  of  individuals  and  private  organi¬ 
zations  as  well.  The  Commission  shall  recognize  that  lands, 
waters,  forest,  rangelands,  wetlands,  wildlife  and  such  other 
natural  resources  that  serve  economic  purposes  also  serve 
to  varying  degrees  and  for  varying  uses  outdoor  recreation 
purposes,  and  that  sound  planning  of  resource  utilization  for 
the  full  future  welfare  of  the  Nation  must  include  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  all  such  multiple  uses. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  which  sums  shall  be  available  to  the  Commission  until 
expended. 


9 


1  Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  “the  Outdoor  Reorear 

2  tion  Resources  Review  Act”. 

Passed  the  Senate  June  26  (legislative  day,  June  21), 
1957. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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Insect  control.^ . ,20 
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Research.  /, . ^5 , 34 


School  lunch . 8 

School  milk . . . 32 

Small  business . 30 

Subsidy  programs, . 34 
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Surplus  property . 15 

Vegetables . 17 

Veterans'  benef its . , . 33 , 36 

Water,  resources . ....1 

pollution . . . 5 

Watersheds . 18 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  passed  measurey^n  procedures  andN^or^tents  for  v;ater  resources 
reports. 

SENATE 

1.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Passed/as  reported  S.  Res.  148,  to  preXjibe  procedures  and 

contents  for  certain  ceports  by  executive  agencies  on  pressed  conservation 
and  development  of  lamd  and  water  projects.  Sen.  VJatkins*  \ption  to  recommit 
the  measure  was  rejected,  pp.  999,  1009-19 

2.  FOREIGN  POLICY.  /6en.  Ellender  discussed  his  trip  to  Russia,  including  a  visit 

to  the  agriculy^ural  areas  of  Siberia,  pp.  999-1008 

3.  DAIRY  PRICE ^^PPORTS.  Sen.  Javits  inserted  a  resolution  from  the  Elllssburg, 

N.  Y, ,  Dairymen's  League,  urging  continuance  of  the  present  level  of 
support^  p.  974 

Seny' Neuberger  stated  his  mail  urged  support  for  S.  2924,  to  continue 
preset  dairy  price  supports,  and  inserted  resolutions  of  two  Ore.  Farmers' 
UnioTis  opposing  the  proposed  cut.  p.  991 


4. 


MAL  DISEASE.  Sen.  Thye  inserted  tv7o  resolutions  from  the  Nat'l  Ass'.n  of 
"^State  Dep'ts  of  Agriculture  and  American  Nat'l  Cattlemen's  Ass'n  urging  enact¬ 
ment  of  S.  2912,  the  animal  disease  control  bill.  p.  974. 


-  2  - 


WATER  POLLUTION,  Sen,  Neuberger  stated  his  opposition  to  the  budgeted  program 
cuts  for  sewage  treatment  works  aid,  and  inserted  a  resolution  of  the  Ontari^ 
sOre, ,  City  Council  supporting  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  opposing 
i^^trictions  on  it,  pp,  974-5 

6.  FORESI^RY.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  the  resolutions  of  the  Ore.  Izaak  WaWon 
League^  urging  efforts  to  secure  sustained  yeild  management  and  multipde  use 
develop'nient  of  the  Klamath  Indian  lands,  opposing  the  Nez  Perce  and^wenatchee 
dams,  coihmending  USDA  for  developing  recreational  needs  in  the  nat^nal  forests 
urging  amendment  of  the  Coordination  Act  to  protect  wildlife  an  (^recreational 
values,  anoXppposing  billboards  on  the  Federal  Highway  System,  /pp.  975-7 


7.  BUDGET.  Sen,  N^berger  inserted  a  news  article  on  Mr.  Brund^e’s  statement 
about  the  Budget  For  1959,  p.  990 


8. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH.  Sen.  'Humphrey  inserted  his  letter  to  the y^riculture  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Approp^at ions  Committee  in  which  he  co^ended  the  President  had 
failed  to  request  suf^cient  funds  for  the  school  l(^rich  program,  and  a  letter 


from  the  National  Rural \Electric  Cooperative  Ass’ryurging  restoration  of  the 
program  to  the  1957  level\  p.  992  / 


9.  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE.  Recei'^  from  the  U.  S.  /dvlsory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange  a  report  for  the  per^d  July  1-Dec./31,  1957.  p.  972 


10.  ATOMIC  ENERGY,  Received  from  thd\Atoraic  mergy  Commission  a  proposed  bill  "to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19^";  to/the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee, 
p.  972 


11.  COMMITTEES, 
Committee, 
committee. 


Sen.  Hoblitzell  was  as! 
Sen.  Martin,  Pa.,  was 
p.  987 


Lgnted  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
tcusw  from  further  service  on  the 


HOUSE 


12. 


FORESTRY.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered 
reported  with  amendment  to  the  full  committee  S.  846,  to  establish  a  ^ 

National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor 
recreation  resources  of  the  U,  S.  p.  D51 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


13.  FAMILY  FARMS, 
the  economy 


sen 


Johnson  Inserted  2  articles  commenting 
small  towns  when  the  local  farm  population  dJ 


the  effects  to 
ilines.  p,  A709 


14.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Sen,  Neuberger  inserted  a  letter  from  the'Nsecretary- 

treasur^  of  the  Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pacific,  reporting  the  full  text  of  a 
telegr^  which  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  requesting  a  reappraisal^f  the 
shipping  policies  under  Public  Law  480.  pp,  A709-10 


15.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  McCormack  expressing  gratifi¬ 
cation  over  the  successful  operation  of  the  donable  surplus  property  prOTram 


for  education  and  health,  pp.  A713-4 


PERSONNEL,  Rep,  Miller,  Calif.,  inserted  an  article,  "Administration  Keeps  II 
On  Salary  Issue,"  p,  A713 
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CONTENTS 
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Economics. . . . . . . 

'.ducat  ion. 

Dabor  standards 

Saif  wafpr  TPSParrh. 

.  .  .  7 

TElectrification. . . . , 

Linstock . . . . . . 

Small  business. .. 0 , , 

.24,30 

Export-Import  Bank.. 
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Textiles, 
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On-fa^  training, ., 
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Transportation, . . . , . 
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Forestry, . . . . . . . 

Recreation  res/irces. 
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Watersheds. 
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Information. . . . . 
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Wildlife . 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  approv^  variovis  watershed  projects.  House  committee 
ordered  reported  bill  for  study  of  outdoor  re^eation  resources.  Sen.  Proxmire  in¬ 
troduced  and  discussed  bills  to  ex|?^nd  special  milk  program,  to  increase  supply  of 
dairy  products  available  to  Arme^Forces,  and  to\jctend  brucellosis  eradication 
program  for  2  years. 


SENATE 

1.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Agri^lture  and  Forestry  Committee  approved  the  following 

watershed  projects: /High  Pine  Creek,  Ala.;  Knob  Creek, \ex.;  York  Creek,  Tex.; 
Big  Sandy  Creek,  96I0. ;  Abbotts  Creek,  N.C.;  and  Deep  Cre^,  N.C.  p.  D56 

2.  PUBLIC  LANDS,  ^nate  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  5538,  ''t;o  provide  that 

withdrawals,  ^servations,  or  restrictions  of  more  than  5,000  acres  of  public 
lands  for  m^itary  purposes  shall  not  become  effective  until  ap^oved  by  act 
of  Congres/l  House  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  1097 

3.  PERSONNE/,  Passed  without  amendment  S,  Res.  208,  authorizing  the  PosK  Office 

and  Cwil  Service  Committee  to  investigate  the  administration  of  the  civil 
serT/ce  system,  the  Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  system,  etc. and 
appropriating  $50,000  for  the  next  year,  pp.  1083-4 

ISPORTATION.  Sen,  Neuberger  urged  repeal  of  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on 
freight  and  passenger  t^nsportation,  and  inserted  his  letter  to  ICC  and 
several  editorials  on  the  adverse  effects  of  the  tax  on  the  economy  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  pp,  1070-2 


5> 

6. 


.FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  Sen,  Green  inserted  an  address  by  the  Turkish  ambassador 
von  the  economy  of  Turkey,  including  the  position  of  the  fanner,  pp,  107 


-5 


TEaEILES,  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  announced  th^  a 
spe^al  subcommittee  would  hold  hearings  on  lU  R,  469,  to  protect  p^ducers 
and  c^sumers  against  the  false,  advertising  and  misbranding  of  th^fiber 
conten^of  textile  products.  Membership  of  the  fubrommittee  aiid/the  date  of 
hearingsNwill  be  ar.nounced  later,  p,  D57 


7. 


SALT-WATER  R^SiiRCII,  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Interior  >Oepartment  its 
report  of  op^ations  in  1957  under  the  Salii»a  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1952. 
pp.  1065,  1125^ 


ROUSE 


8. 


RECREATION  RESOURCES,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered 
reported  with  amendment  S,  846,  to  establish  a  Natioi^al  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  of 
public  lands,  p,  D59 


9. 


DISASTER  LOANS.  Rep.  Gathin^  urged  enactm^t  of  legislation  to  provide  re¬ 
lief  for  areas  suffering  from\excessive  rafinfall,  pp,  1124-25 


10. 


PERSONNEL,  Both  Houses  received  ^om  this  Department  a  report  on  positions 
placed  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  anX^G§^18  pursuant  to  Public  "Law  854,  84th 
Congress,  pp,  1065,  1125 


11, 


CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Both  Houses  recei^d  thk  quarterly  report  of  Federal  contribu¬ 
tions  for  civil  defense,  pp.  1/J64,  112: 


12. 


EXPORT- H’lPORT  BANK.  Both  Hoy&es  received  ff^snn  the  Export-Import  Bank  a  pro¬ 
posed  bill  to  increase  th^lending  authority\()f  the  Bank;  to  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees.  pp,/l064,  1125 


13. 


ELECTRIFICATION,  Receded  from  the  Federal  Power  v^ramissi on  a  publication, 
"Statistics  of  Electr^  Utilities  in  the  United  StaSfs,  1956,  Privately 
Owned  Companies,"  /p,  1125 


C 


r4. 


EDUCATION.  BotlyKouses  received  from  KEW  the  annual  rep^^rt  on  Federal 
assistance  to y^^ocal  educational  agencies  in  areas  affect^  by  Federal 
activities.  /pp»  1065,  1125 


ITEi«lS  IN  APPENDIX 


15.  ECONOMinZS,  Sen,  Neuberger  inserted  Sen,  Douglas’  recant  address Xj' Economic 
Realties  and  Administration  Optimism,"  pp,  A759-61 

5en,  O’Mahoney  inserted  Louis  Bean’s  recent  address,  "Business  ah^ 
Political  Trends  And  Prospects  In  1958,"  pp.  A763-4 


‘ORESTRY,  Sen,  Neuberger  inserted  an  editorial  discussing  two  definitioi 
of  wilderness,  and  stating  that  the  definition  governs  the  "management,  oi 
nonmanagement,  of  the  wilderness  areas  supervised  by  the  Forest  Service," 
p,  A765 
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GHLIGHTS:  House  debated  ^ond  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  House  committee 
reports  bill  to  permit  so^  bank  payments  to  certain  prXucers  who  exceed  com 
allotments.  House  Rules  Obrairiittee  cleared  bills  to  prohibX  trading  in  onion  fu¬ 
tures,  and  to  develop  maAeting  facilities  for  perishable  cXmodities,  House  com¬ 
mittee  reported  bill  M  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Commissfim.  House  committee 
approved  pay  bills,  ^en.  Javits  urged  deferring  cut  in  dairy  pXce  supports.  Sen. 
Humphrey  claims  misnranagement  in  ASC  Committee  elections  in  MinnX  Sen.  Bricker  and 
Rep.  Henderson  in^oduced  and  discussed  bills  to  exempt  certain  whXt  producers 
from  liability  wheat  is  fed  or  used  for  seed.  Rep.  Hill  introdi^ed  and  dis¬ 

cussed  bill  to  facilitate  insurance  of  farm  ownership  and  soil  and  waXr  conserva¬ 
tion  loans,  /  ^ 


l.N^ECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
L0881.  pp.  2381-2409 


Began  debate  on ‘this  bill,  H.  R. 


ed  to  the  following  amendments: 

B;\Rep.  Whitten,  by  a  vote  of  120  to  57,  to  provide  $250  million  ^ditional 
instead  of  $175  million,  for  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  1958  c^ps. 
pp.  239^2405 

By  Rep\  Laird,  as  amended  by  an  amendment  by  Rep,  Taber,  by  a/vote  of  137 
to  17,  to  p^vide  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  u^d  to  authorize 
compensation^to  any  one  individual  or  corporate  participant  iji  excess  of 
$3,000.  pp,  ^05-09 


Re  jected  an  amen<£tient  by  Rep,  Reuss  (as  a  substitute  for  £he  above  amendment 
by  Rep,  Laird)  to  pi^vide  that  no  part  of  the  appropriations  shall  be  used  to 
formulate,  administe^  or  implement  an  acreage-re serv^progr am  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  total  compensation  being  paid  to  any  one  participant  in  excess  of 
$3,000,  pp,  2407-09  X.point  of  order  by  Rep,  Tab^,  which  would  have 
stricken  out  the  provisio^for  additional  funds  fpn:  the  acreage  reserve  programr 
for  1958  crops,  was  overruled,  pp,  2397-98 


2,  ONIONS  FUTURES;  MARKETING  FACILITIES,  The  Rul^s  Committee  reported  resolutions 
for  the  consideration  of  H,  R.  ^6,  to  proh^it  trading  in  onion  futures  in 
commodity  exchanges  .  V  and  R,  4504,  to  encourage  the  improve¬ 

ment  and  development^ of  marketing  ih^cili^es  for  handling  perishable  coiimodities, 
pp.  2U10,  2U29 


3. 


CORN,  The  Agriculture  Committee  rep<^e^without  amendment  H.  R.  10843,  to  per- 
mit  soil  bank  payments  to  certain  produce^sa  who  exceed  their  corn  acreage 
allotments  (H,  Rept,  1382),  and  R/  R,  1031ov  to  exclude  Ottawa  County,  Mich,, 
from  the  commercial  corn-produc^  Ag  area  (H.  Kept.  1383),  p,  2429 


4,  FOREST  RECREATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Consnittee  reported  with 
amendment  S,  846,  to  establish  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  study  outdoor  recreation  resources  of  public  lands  (H.  Rept, 
1386) .  p,  2429 


5,  ROADS,  The  Public  Worjfif^  Conanittee  approved  with  amendmeiN:  H,  R.  9821,  to 

authorize  appropria^ons  for  the  construction  of  highwaysNunder  the  Federal  Aid 
Road  Act  for  1960  and  1961.  p,  D140 


6,  PAY  RAISES,  The^ost  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  dpprovis^d  with  amendment 
H.  R,  9999,  t^provide  pay  increases  for  classified  employees.^,  D140 
The  "Dailv'Digest"  states  the  Committee  action  as  follows: 


’'Appro^^d  legislation  increasing  salaries  of  postal  employees.  Federal 
empires  paid  under  the  schedules  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1^. 
cer^ln  employees  of  the  judicial  branch,  employees  of  the  legislati\_ 
b^ch,  and  employees  of  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis^ 
"Tat ion. , , 


"In* general.  Hi  R,  9999,  concerning  salarS^  increases  £ot  enplbyeeis- paid 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  and  other  groups  of  employees,  pro¬ 
vides  for  increases  ranging  from  10.5  percent  (first  step  GS-4)  to  12.5  per¬ 
cent  in  GS-18,  with  a  $18,000  ceiling.  The  increases  would  be  effective 
August  25,  1957.,, 


85th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES  J  Keport 
2d  Session  j  (No.  1386 


FOR  THE  ESTARLISHMENT  OF  A  NATION.AL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION  RESOURCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  OTHER 
LAND  AND  WATER  AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Febru.^ry  25,  1958. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Engle,  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

submitted  the  follotving 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  846] 

BF  The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  846)  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review’  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor 
recreation  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered 
the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

)  Page  2,  line  12,  through  page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  all  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  mean  the  land  and 
water  areas  and  associated  resources  of  such  areas  in  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions  which  provide 
or  may  in  the  future  provide  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation,  irrespective  of  owmership. 

Page  5,  line  5,  following  the  w’ords  “private  forestry  interests,” 
insert : 

livestock  interests,  mining  interests,  State  travel  commis¬ 
sions,  petroleum  production  interests. 

Page  7,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  the  words  “December  31,  1959,” 
and  insert  “September  1,  1961,”. 

Page  8,  line  8,  insert  a  new  sentence  reading  as  follow’s: 

The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  reimburse  Federal 
agencies  for  the  expenses  of  liaison  officers  appointed  under 
section  4  (c)  and  other  cooperation. 

20009 
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Page  8,  lines  21  through  24,  strike  out  all  of  section  8  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $2,500,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Commission  until  expended. 

LEGISLATION  CONSIDERED 

In  reporting  S.  846,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  measure  reported  is 
similar  to  10  House  bills  having  an  identical  purpose  which  were 
considered  by  the  committee.  These  were:  H.  K.  3594,  by  Kepre- 
sentative  Engle  of  California;  H.  R.  3592,  by  Representative  AspinaU 
of  Colorado;  H.  R.  4819  by  Representative  Pfost  of  Idaho;  H.  R. 
3595,  by  Representative  Metcalf  of  Montana;  H.  R.  3593,  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania;  H.  R.  3596,  by  Representative 
Rhodes  of  Arizona;  H.  R.  6884  and  H.  R.  7230,  by  Representative 
Doyle  of  California;  H.  R.  5238,  by  Representative  Hagen  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  H.  R.  4822,  by  Representative  Porter  of  Oregon. 

PURPOSE  OF  S.  846 

In  recommending  the  enactment  of  S.  846  the  committee  recognizes 
that  outdoor  recreation  activities  are  essential  to  the  physical  and 
mental  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  that  such 
activities  have  become  basic  and  vital  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

Factors  increasing  outdoor  recreation 

A  tremendous  and  con  tilling  increase  in  the  use  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources  and  facilities  has  been  experienced  over  the  past  two  decades. 
In  many  areas  the  demand  is  exceeding  the  supply,  so  to  speak. 

The  committee  observes  that  ever-growing  pressures  on  the  Nation’s 
inadequate  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  are  being 
brought  about  by  a  spiraling  population,  increasing  amounts  of  leisure 
time,  improved  transportation  facilities,  increased  personal  incomes 
and  improvements  in  our  standard  of  living,  and  more  frequent  need 
for  relaxation  to  counteract  the  increasing  stresses  and  strains  im- 
posed  by  the  complexities  of  modern-day  living.  These  trends  are  ^ 
not  only  adding  many  millions  of  people  yearly  to  unprecedented 
numbers  already  seeking  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  but 
such  trends  also  are  increasing  the  time  spent  by  the  average  indi¬ 
vidual  in  such  activities.  For  instance,  visitors  to  the  national 
forests  are  reported  to  be  staying  twice  as  long  as  they  did  10  years  ago. 

Outdoor  recreation  use  indicators 

As  an  indication  of  the  growing  need  for  outdoor  recreation  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  committee  points 
out  that — 

1.  Recreational  use  of  our  national  forests  increased  from  6  million 
visits  in  1926  to  18  million  visits  in  1946  and  to  nearly  53  million 
recreational  visits  in  1956 — an  increase  of  approximately  300  percent 
between  1946  and  1956.  The  Forest  Service  anticipates  66  million 
visits  to  the  national  forests  in  1962  and  82  million  in  1968,  or  a  56- 
percent  increase  in  the  next  12  years. 
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2.  The  National  Park  Service  system,  now  consisting  of  180  areas 
of  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  significance,  was  designed  for  25 
million  visitors  a  year.  The  Park  Service  recorded  about  22  million 
visitors  to  these  areas  in  194G,  nearly  55  million  in  1956,  and  in  excess 
of  59  million  visitors  in  1957.  The  gain  experienced  in  1957  over 
1956  amounts  to  8  percent.  The  Park  Service  now  believes  that  its 
earlier  estimate  of  an  80  million  annual  visitor  total  by  1966  may  be 
exceeded  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues. 

3.  A  hunting  and  fishing  survey  made  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  1955,  showed  that  of  the  118,366,000  individuals  aged  12 
and  over  in  the  United  States,  24,917,000  hunted  or  fished  or  did  both 
during  that  year  and  that  1  American  household  out  of  every  3  had  at 
least  1  member  who  hunted  or  fished  or  who  did  both.  The  survey 
also  found  that  nearly  $3  billion  was  spent  by  the  25  million  Americans 
in  the  pursuit  of  hunting  and  fishing  recreation  in  1955. 

According  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  a  projection  of  present 
)  trends  indicates  that  fishing  alone  may  be  expected  to  increase  88 
percent  in  terms  of  man-days  of  fishing  by  1970. 

4.  Visitors  to  projects  of  the  Army  engineers  for  recreation  purposes 
increased  from  16  million  in  1950  to  JVA  million  in  1956.  Incomplete 
returns  indicate  that  over  80  million  ma}'  be  tallied  for  1957. 

5.  There  were  over  92  million  visits  to  State  park  areas  in  1946  and 
nearly  201  million  in  1956.  Incomplete  returns  from  89  State  agencies 
in  47  States  indicate  tliat  visitors  to  State  parks  increased  by  at  least 
15  million  in  1957. 

6.  According  to  the  National  Association  of  Engine  &  Boat  J\Ia.nu- 
facturers,  there  were  about  2A  million  pleasure  craft  in  the  United 
States  in  1947  and  nearly  6  million  in  1956.  The  association  also  esti¬ 
mates  that  28  million  persons  hi  the  United  States  took  part  hi  recrea¬ 
tional  boating  durhig  1956  and  spent  $1%  billion  for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  points  out  that  according  to  the 
National  Recreation  Council,  66  million  people  now  seek  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  in  bird  watching,  wildlife  photography,  and  other  forms  of 
nature  study.  In  1951  and  1956  there  were  approximately  3}^  and 
7  million  visitors,  respectively,  to  the  national  wildlife  refuges  who 

V  engaged  in  these  pastimes  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  outdoor  recrea- 
)  tion,  such  as  fishing,  swimming,  and  picnicking.  Visits  to  these  areas 
are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  TA  percent  per  year. 

Depletion  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 

The  committee  notes  that  while  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  and 
continuing  increase  in  the  use  and  need  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  opportunities,  we  have  experienced  a  steady  and  alarming  decrease 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  these  resources  and  opportimities.  An 
expanding  population  and  economy  will  continue  to  deplete  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  unless  measures 
are  taken  soon  to  preserve  and  improve  those  which  remain  and,  where 
practical,  to  salvage,  rehabilitate,  and  thereafter  protect  such  land 
and  water  areas  of  the  United  States  as  may  provide  the  additional 

outdoor  recreation  required  for  the  future.  r  i  tt  •  j 

It  is  imperative  that  the  outdoor-recreation  resources  of  the  United 
States  henceforth  be  accorded  the  same  recognition  and  consideration 
as  all  other  resources  which  are  essential  to  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  Outdoor-recreation  resource  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  evaluated  and  carefully  planned  on  a  long-range  basis. 
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Our  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  tlie  extravagance  of  the  piecemeal 
planning,  neglect,  and  indifference  which  has  prevailed  in  the  past. 

Scope  of  study  required 

A  nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  the  Nation’s  outdoor- 
recreation  resources  and  opportunities  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  soimd 
planning  of  long-range  programs  for  the  development  of  such  resources 
and  opportunities.  Determinations  must  be  made  as  to  the  amount, 
kind,  quality,  and  location  of  all  land  and  water  areas  in  the  United 
States  which  provide  or  may  in  the  future  provide  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation,  irrespective  of  ownership,  and  as  will  be  required 
in  the  future.  The  committee  notes  that,  as  used  in  S.  846  and  in 
this  report,  “outdoor-recreation  resources”  does  “not  mean  nor  include 
recreation  facilities,  programs,  and  opportunities  usually  associated 
with  urban  development  such  as  playgrounds,  stadia,  golf  courses, 
city  parks,  and  zoos.” 

Determinations  and  recommendations  must  be  made  on  a  State-by- 
State,  region-by-region,  and  national  basis.  A  nationwide  inventory 
and  evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  must 
be  a  cooperative  venture.  The  knowledge  and  assistance  of  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  agencies  concerned  with  natural  resource  man¬ 
agement,  national  and  local  conservation  and  sportsmens  associations, 
certain  trade  associations,  private  industry,  and  private  individuals 
are  essential  to  the  study. 

Temporary  review  commission  required 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  committee  that  no  single  admin¬ 
istrative  agency  is  in  a  position  to  carry  out  and  coordinate  the  com¬ 
prehensive  study  outlined  in  S.  846.  Idie  committee  believes  that  due 
to  the  many  and  varied  factors,  considerations,  and  interests  involved, 
only  a  bipartisan  commission  established  by  Congress  would  be  in  a 
position  to  coordinate  and  supervise  effectively  such  a  broad  study. 

S.  846,  if  enacted,  woidd  establish  a  15-member  bipartisan  com¬ 
mission  composed  of  8  Members  of  Congress  and  7  members  appointed 
by  the  President  to  conduct  the  nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation 
of  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  as  described  in 
the  foregoing.  The  Commission  and  its  staff  woidd  be  assisted  by 
liaison  officers  from  Federal  agencies  with  a  direct  interest  and 
responsibility  in  any  pliase  of  outdoor  recreation  and  by  an  advisory 
council.  Commission  members  would  not  receive  salaries. 

The  Commission  would  be  requhcd  to  submit  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  and  to  tlie  Congress  not  later  than 
September  1,  1961,  and  it  would  cease  to  exist  not  later  than  1  year 
thereafter. 

Appropriation  authori  zation 

If  enacted,  S.  846  w'ould  authorize  the  appropriation  of  not  more 
than  $2,500,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1  expresses  the  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation.  It  would 
authorize  and  create  a  bipartisan  Outdoor  Kecreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  in  order  to  preserve,  develop,  and  assure  acces¬ 
sibility  to  all  American  citizens,  in  the  present  and  future,  of  adequate 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  by  determining  future  needs,  obtaining 
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comprehensive  informat  ion  on  available  resources  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  meeting  proper  goals. 

Section  2  contains  definitions. 

Section  .‘t  provides  for  a  bipartisan  commission  of  15  members 
.  including  2  majority  and  2  minority  Members  each  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Interior  Committees,  and  7  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Commission  to  establish  headquarters  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  employ  necessary  personnel.  It  also 
requires  the  Commission  to  request  the  Secretaries  of  executive 
departments  and  heads  of  independent  agencies  with  direct  interest 
and  responsibility  for  any  phase  of  outdoor  recreation  to  appoint 
liaison  officers  from  each  such  agency. 

Section  5  establishes  an  advisory  council  which  shall  consist  of  the 
liaison  officem  from  Federal  agencies  appointed  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments,  together  with  25  members  appointed  by  the  Commission  and 
who  shall  be  representative  of  the  various  major  geographical  areas 
and  citizen  interest  groups,  including  State  and  municipal  agencies, 
commercial  interests,  labor,  private  organizations  working  in  the  field 
of  outdoor  recreation,  and  others.  The  section  defines  the  Advisory 
Council’s  functions  and  provides  for  its  meetings. 

Section  G  outlines  the  duties  of  the  Commission  and  requires  a  final 
report  by  September  1,  1961,  the  Commission  to  go  out  of  existence 
not  later  than  1  year  thereafter.  The  report  is  to  include  data  on 
outdoor  recreation  requirements  indicated  for  1976  and  the  year  2000, 
together  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  meeting 
them.  It  authorizes  the  Commission  to  hold  public  hearings,  arrange 
with  Federal,  State,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  to  conduct 
studies  and  surveys  for  it  at  Commission  expense,  and  to  reunburse 
Federal  agencies  for  the  expenses  of  liaison  officers  appointed  under 
section  4  and  other  cooperation. 

Section  7  directs  the  Commission  to  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
government  at  all  levels  for  outdoor  recreation  resources,  to  recognize 
that  lands,  forests,  water  areas,  rangelands,  wet  lands,  wildlife,  and 
other  resomces  serving  economic  purposes  also  have  varying  degrees 
^  of  recreational  value  and  that  sound  planning  of  resource  utilization 
'  must  include  coordination  and  integration  of  all  such  multiple  uses. 

Section  8  would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
$2,500,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  9  designates  the  act  as  the  “Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Act.” 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  846 

The  committee  has  adopted  five  amendments  to  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Amendment  1  .■ — Section  2,  item  2,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  mean  the  land 
and  water  areas  and  associated  resources  of  such  areas  in  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions  which  provide 
or  may  in  the  future  provide  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation,  irrespective  of  ownership. 

This  amendment  merely  provides  a  more  simple  definition  of  the 
term  “outdoor  recreation  resources.”  It  replaces  a  definition  which 
attempted  to  enumerate  various  types  of  recreation  and  land  and 
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water  areas  and  which  might  have  proved  to  be  restrictive  or  be 
construed  to  place  emphasis  on  those  enumerated. 

Amendment  2. —  The  following  organizations  and  interests  are  added 
to  those  enumerated  in  section  5  (a)  and  are  inserted  following  the 
comma  after  the  words  “private  forestry  interests”: 

livestock  interests,  mining  interests,  State  travel  com¬ 
missions,  petroleum  pi’oduction  interests. 

This  amendment  makes  certain  that  representatives  from  the  named 
interests  and  organizations  will  be  among  the  25  non-Federal  members 
of  the  Commission  Advisory  Council. 

Amendment  3. — 'The  date  by  which  the  Commission  must  submit  a 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  as  set  forth  in  section  6  (c) 
was  changed  from  December  31,  1959,  to  September  1,  1961. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  belief  that  3  years  may  be 
required  for  the  study  authorized  by  the  measure.  Furthermore,  the 
date  provided  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  apparently  was 
selected  in  anticipation  of  passage  of  the  measm’e  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  85th  Congress. 

Amendment  4- — At  the  end  of  section  6  (e),  the  following  sentence  is 
added: 

The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  reimburse  Federal 
agencies  for  the  expenses  of  liaison  officers  appointed  imder 
section  4  (c)  and  other  cooperation. 

This  self-explanatory  amendment  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  believed  appropriate  that 
the  Commission  reimburse  the  Federal  agencies  for  unusual  expenses 
incurred  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  Commission. 

Amendment  5. — Section  8  was  amended  to  limit  the  appropriation 
authorization  to  “not  more  than  $2,500,000”  in  lieu  of  “such  sums 
as  are  necessary.” 

SUPPORT  FOR  S.  846  • 

Included  in  a  long  list  of  national.  State,  and  local  groups  support¬ 
ing  this  legislation  are  the  following: 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
Wildlife  Management  Institute 
Sierra  Club  (San  Francisco,  Calif.) 

Western  Outdoors  Club 

Fifth  Biennial  Wilderness  Conference 

National  Audubon  Society 

The  Wilderness  Society 

National  Parks  Association 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Sport  Fishing  Institute 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 

American  Nature  Association 

The  Conservation  Foundation 

National  Campers  and  Hikers  Association 

Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs 

American  White  Water  Affiliation 

North  American  Wildlife  Foundation 

Sports  Afield 

Outdoor  Recreation  Institute 
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American  Forestry  Association 

American  Pulpwood  Association 

Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America 

Outboard  Boating  did)  of  America 

National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers 

Six  States — California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Washington, 
and  Utah — through  conservation  agencies  or  their  Governors,  have 
endorsed  the  legislation. 

AGENCY  REPORT 

Favorable  reports  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  wherein  it  is  reported  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  the  reports,  are  set  forth 
following: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  IS,  1957. 

Hon.  Clair  Engle, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  J^airs, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Engle:  Your  committee  has  requested  a  report  on 
H.  R.  3594,  II.  R.  3592,  H.  R.  3593,  H.  R.  3595,  H.  R.  3596,  H.  R.  4822, 
H.  R.  4819,  and  H.  R.  5238,  bills  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the 
outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and 
water  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  establish  a  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  developing  for  the  American  people  of  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  generations  such  quality  and  quantity  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources  as  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  individual 
enjoyment,  and  to  assure  the  spiritual,  cultural,  and  physical  benefits 
that  such  outdoor  recreation  provides.  The  Commission  would 
consist  of  15  members,  as  provided  by  section  3  of  the  bills. 

An  advisory  council  would  be  established  also,  consisting  of  liaison 
officers  representing  individual  Federal  agencies  having  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  and  responsibility  in  outdoor  recreation,  as  well  as  25  additional 
members  from  various  major  geographical  areas  and  citizen  interest 
groups.  The  functions  of  the  Advisory  Council  would  be  to  advise 
and  counsel  the  Commission  in  the  development  of  ways,  means,  and 
procedures  whereby  maximum  cooperation  may  be  obtained  from  all 
criteria  for  evaluating  outdoor  recreation  resources  data  assembled, 
and  otherwise  to  advise  and  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  are  set  forth 
in  section  6  of  the  proposal.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  would  require 
the  Commission  to  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  set  in  motion  a 
nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  opportunities,  directly  and  through  Federal  agencies,  the  States, 
and  private  organizations  and  groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  e.xtent 
possible  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  previously  prepared  or  con¬ 
currently  in  process  by  Federal  agencies,  States,  private  organizations, 
groups,  and  others. 
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Subsection  (b)  of  section  6,  in  our  opinion,  contains  provisions  that, 
if  carried  out  effectively,  should  prove  to  be  of  great  public  benefit  in 
the  future.  This  subsection  would  require  the  Commission  to  compile 
the  data  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  and,  in  the  light  of  such  data 
and  of  the  information  available  concerning  trends  in  population, 
leisure,  transportation,  and  other  factors,  to  determine  the  amount, 
kind,  quality,  and  location  of  such  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
opportunities  as  will  be  required  by  the  year  1976  and  the  year  2000. 
The  Commission  would  be  required,  pursuant  to  this  subsection  also, 
to  recommend  what  policies  should  best  be  adopted  and  what  programs 
should  be  initiated  at  each  level  of  Government,  and  by  private  or¬ 
ganizations  and  other  citizen  groups  and  interests,  in  order  to  meet 
future  requirements. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  would  require  the  Commission  to  present 
its  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  December 
31,  1959.  Such  report  would  contain  a  compilation  of  data  to  be 
assembled  by  the  Commission  as  well  as  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  on  a  State  by  State,  region  by  region,  and  national  basis. 
This  data  and  recommendations  would  be  presented  in  such  form  as 
to  make  them  of  maximum  value  to  the  States  and  would  include 
recommendations  whereby  the  review  may  effectively  be  kept  current 
in  the  future. 

We  believe  this  proposal  is  connnendable  in  that  it  sets  forth  a 
definite  objective  \vith  clear-cut  responsibilities  for  the  Commission 
to  follow.  Establishment  of  this  Commission,  as  set  forth  in  this 
proposed  legislation,  will  complement  and  assist  the  efforts  of  this 
Department  in  the  outdoor  recreation  field.  As  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  administration  of  the  national 
park  system,  as  well  as  various  other  types  of  Federal  reservations 
and  properties  that  serve  the  general  public  for  recreation  purposes, 
we  are  very  much  interested  in  a  review  program  of  this  type.  As 
many  of  our  public-spu-ited  conservation  organizations  have  expressed 
themselves,  we  should  know  clearly  where  we  are  going  in  this  field 
of  outdoor  recreation  as  well  as  m  the  fields  of  business  and  industry. 
We  believe  the  establishment  of  this  Commission  should  promote  that 
objective. 

1^'  We  believe  the  objectives  of  this  proposal  are  particularly  commend¬ 
able  with  regard  to  those  forms  of  public  recreation  that  involve 
actual  public  use  of  recreation  resources.  In  recent  years,  however, 
there  has  developed  more  and  more  an  appreciation  of  the  natural 
and  scenic  beauty,  and  the  wilderness  areas  that  are  a  part  of  our 
national  heritage.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  recognition  of  this 
phase  of  outdoor  recreation  and  appreciation  be  set  forth  with  more 


I  ernphasis  in  these  bills.  We  suggest  an  amendment  hereafter  for 
1  this  purpose. 

1  This  Department  has  been  aware  for  some  time  of  the  need  for  a 
1  well-rounded  survey  of  all  of  the  Nation’s  outdoor  recreation  resources. 
I  Our  National  Park  mission  66  program  reflects  our  concern  regarding 
I  these  matters.  With  the  tremendous  growth  in  our  Nation’s  econ- 
lOmy,  population,  and  with  increased  leisure  time  available  to  our 
beople,  the  need  for  this  type  of  review  is  apparent.  Such  a  review 
js  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  all  of  the  essential  facts  needed  to  plan 
yisely  for  the  future  welfare  and  benefit  of  our  citizens. 
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Such  a  survey  is  desirable  to  assure  tliat  important  recreation  areas 
and  values  are  preservetl,  whether  sucli  areas  and  values  are  so-called 
wilderness  areas  or  whether  they  are  local  park  areas.  A  survey 
of  this  t^'pe,  if  it  is  to  be  of  lasting  value,  in  our  opinion,  shmdd  be 
conducted  objectively  and  without  preconceived  ideas  regarding  the 
outcome  thereof.  We  shall  cooperate  fully  in  this  undertaking  in 
the  event  that  it  is  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

This  Department  is  prepared  to  assist  the  ])roposed  Commission 
in  its  study  because  of  activities  that  we  have  undertaken  through 
one  of  our  agencies,  the  National  Park  Service.  Pursuant  to  the  act 
of  June  23,  1936  (49  Stat.  1894),  we  have  made  studies  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  other  Federal  agencies,  of  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Under 
the  authority  contained  in  the  act  of  1936,  we  have  rendered  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  advisory  assistance  to  the  various  States  at  their 
\request.  We  plan  to  continue  our  activities  in  this  field  pursuant  to 
/the  act  of  1936,  and  our  mission  66  program.  We  believe  these 
activities  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  inde])endent  Commission  that 
would  be  authorized  by  this  proposed  legislation. 

Similarly,  we  believe  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  should 
assist  this  Department  in  carrying  out  its  functions  more  efficiently 
and  in  providing  for  future  needs  of  our  people.  In  this  connection, 
it  sliould  be  noted  that  this  Department  has  long  been  charged  by 
statute  with  basic  res])onsibility  in  the  field  of  recreational  manage¬ 
ment.  Our  responsibility  for  management  of  some  180  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  is  one  important  phase  of  our  activity  in  this 
field.  We  administer  also  certain  other  areas,  such  as  the  national 
wildlife  refuges,  that  are  of  much  recreational  significance.  We 
administer  mso  the  recreational  facilities  at  some  140  reservoirs. 
Certain  of  these  reservoir  facilities  are  operated  by  State  and  local 
interests  in  accordance  with  cooperative  agreements  and  we  find  this 
procedure  to  be  effective  and  in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  believe’  that  clear-cut  responsibilities  in 
tlie  recreation  field  are  in  the  public  interest  and  will  be  promoted  by 
this  proposed  Commission.  Unnecessary  duplication  or  overlapping 
Vf  such  responsibilities,  as  between  Federal  agencies,  should  be 
Avoided.  This  Department  is  prepared,  through  the  National  Park 
Service,  to  be  of  even  greater  public  service  in  this  field  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  program  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Commission  could  be  fuUy  implemented  under  existing  authority 
by  the  National  Park  Service  pursuant  to  the  1936  act  which  authorizes 
the  National  Park  Service  to  prepare  a  plan  or  plans  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  to  meet  recreation  demands  at  both  Federal  and  State 
levels.  The  National  Park  Service  would  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
program  this  Commission  would  have  the  duty  to  recommend. 

Based  upon  experience  gained  in  several  basinwide  and  regional 
recreation  studies,  we  believe  that  a  survey  of  the  magnitude  con¬ 
templated  may  require  as  long  as  4  years  in  order  to  be  prepared 
adequately  and  to  be  sufficiently  detailed  for  effective  future  use. 
An  important  service  that  we  believe  could  well  be  performed  by  the 
Commission  and  which  we  believe  should  be  a  prescribed  duty  of  the 
Commission  would  be  to  make  a  review  concerning  the  adequacy  of 
fees  and  charges  that  are  currently  made  in  connection  with  outdoor 
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recreation  activities.  In  view  of  the  demands  that  are  cimrently 
being  made  for  such  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities  which  will 
certainly  increase  in  the  future,  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the 
Commission  to  consider  carefully  the  matter  of  means  and  methods 
of  raising  funds,  charges  to  be  provided,  etc.,  in  order  that  these 
activities  may  be  properly  financed  and  carried  forward  in  the  public 
interest  in  the  future. 

For  reasons  heretofore  stated,  we  suggest  certain  amendments  to 
this  proposed  legislation,  as  foUows: 

(1)  Revise  the  first  sentence  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  6  to  read 
“The  Commission  shall  present  not  later  than  4  years  following  the 
approval  of  this  act,  a  report  of  its  review,  a  compilation  of  its  data, 
and  its  recommendations  on  a  State  by  State,  region  by  region,  and 
national  basis  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress.” 

(2)  Add  an  additional  subsection  to  section  6,  as  follows:  “(f)  The 
Commission  shall  make  a  survey  and  obtain  data  concerning  fees  and/ 
charges  that  are  levied  by  Federal,  State,  and  other  agencies  relating'' 
to  the  use  of  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities.  The  report  of 
the  Commission  shall  contain  information  concerning  the  methods 
whereby  the  necessary  finances  may  be  provided  for  operation  of  out¬ 
door  recreation  facilities  as  well  as  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  concerning  future  methods  that  should  be  adopted  to  carry 
forward  effectively  and  to  provide  the  facilities  and  services  that  are 
required  in  the  administration  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities.” 

(3)  Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  to  read  “For  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study 
the  public  use,  appreciation,  benefits,  and  need  for  outdoor  recreation 
resources,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  preservation  or 
development  of  such  resources  including  the  preservation  of  wilderness 
values  of  the  public  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hatfield  Chilson, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  ^ 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  13,  1957. 

Hon.  Clair  Engle, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Engle:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letters  of 
February  8,  and  March  25,  1957,  requesting  a  report  on  H.  R.  3594, 
H.  R.  3592,  H.  R.  3593,  H.  R.  3595,  H.  R.  3596,  H.  R.  4819,  H.  R.  4822, 
and  H.  R.  5238,  identical  bills  for  the  establislunent  of  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the 
outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and 
water  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  Department  recommends  that  the  proposed  legislation  be 
enacted  if  amended  as  suggested  below. 

This  proposed  legislation  would:  (1)  Establish  a  bipartisan  Outdoor 
Recreation  Review  Commission  of  4  members  each  from  Senate  and 
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House  Interior  Committees  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  respectively,  and  7  citizens  appointed 
by  the  President;  (2)  establish  an  advisory  council  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  comprised  of  liaison  officci-s  to  be  appointed  by  Federal  agencies 
directly  dealing  with  outdoor  recreation  and  25  representatives  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Commission  representing  the  States  and  a  variety  of 
specified  interest  groups;  (3)  direct  Commission  to  make  a  nationwide 
inventory  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  and  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  December  31,  1959;  (4)  authorize  the  Commission  to  grant 
funds  to  cooperating  States;  (5)  authorize  appropriations  in  amounts 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  act  to  be  available  until  expended  but  not 
later  than  June  30,  19G0. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
A  nationwide  survey  of  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the  country 
would  provide  the  basis  for  better  recreational  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  on  State,  county,  private,  and  Federal  lands.  No  such  inventory 
or  overall  appraisal  has  ever  been  made. 

The  Department  believes  that,  except  on  Federal  lands,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  overall  recreational  planning  should  rest  with  the 
States.  The  Department  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5  (a)  that  a  variety  of  State  departments  and  agencies  would 
be  represented  on  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Commission.  We 
are  also  in  accord  with  the  authorization  of  section  6  (e)  for  the 
Commission  to  make  direct  grants  of  funds  to  the  States  to  carry  out 
those  aspects  of  the  review  as  may  be  best  carried  out  under  State 
direction. 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  outdoor  recreation 
use  on  State,  county,  private,  and  Federal  lands  during  the  past  10 
years,  and  reliable  indicators  point  to  a  continuation  of  this  trend. 
On  the  national  forests  recreation  use  increased  from  18  million  visits 
in  1946  to  45K  million  visits  in  1955.  Our  estimates,  based  on  the 
projected  growth  of  population,  gross  national  product,  and  other 
factors,  indicate  66  million  visits  to  the  national  forests  by  1962  and 
79  million  by  1967.  These  estimates  follow  the  same  general  trend 
as  predictions  of  the  National  Park  Service  for  future  recreation  use 
in  the  national  parks. 

The  Commission  would  serve  a  useful  correlating  function  between 
Federal  agencies,  the  States  and  local  governments,  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations.  If  proposed  legislation  were  enacted,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  expect  to  carry  out  the  inventory  on  the  lands  it 
administers  and  would  cooperate  fully  with  the  Commission. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  legislation  be  amended  in  the 
followdng  respects: 

1.  The  Commission  should  be  authorized  to  make  funds  available 
to  the  participating  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  their  aspects  of  the 
review  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bill  proposes  to  authorize  financial 
assistance  to  the  States. 

2.  Since  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  most  Federal  land  devoted 
to  recreational  use,  it  is  believed  they  should  be  included  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  also  be  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Commission. 
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3.  It  is  believed  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Commission. 

The  above  recommendations  may  be  accomplished  by  the  following 
amendments : 

At  the  end  of  section  6,  add  the  following  sentence;  “The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  also  authorized  to  reimburse  F ederal  agencies  for  the  expenses  of 
liaison  officers  appointed  under  section  4  (c)  and  other  cooperation.” 

In  section  3,  delete  that  part  of  subsection  (a)  beginning  “The  Com¬ 
mission  hereby”  through  subsection  (a)  (2),  and  substitute  therefor 
the  following : 

“Sec.  3  (a).  The  Commission  hereby  authorized  and  created  shall 
consist  of  eighteen  members  appointed  as  follows : 

(1)  One  majority  and  one  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  one  majority  and  one 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For-  C 
estry ,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  ^ 

(2)  One  majority  and  one  minority  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  one  majority  and  one  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House;  and 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Secretaiy  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.” 

In  section  3  (a) ,  change  (3)  to  (4) . 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  Benson,  Secretary. 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  May  29,  1957. 

Hon.  Clair  Engle, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Engle;  This  is  in  further  response  to  your  letter  of ^ 
May  6,  1957,  requesting  an  expression  of  TVA’s  views  concerning^ 
H.  R.  3594,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor  Recrea¬ 
tion  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation 
resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  pmposes. 

We  believe  a  nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources  and  opportunities  as  contemplated  by  the  bill 
would  be  highly  desirable.  Such  a  study  would,  among  other  things, 
provide  valuable  information  for  use  by  individual  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  interested  in  particular  aspects  of  recreation 
development  related  to  their  respective  programs  and  activities. 
Accordingly,  we  favor  the  bill’s  enactment. 

This  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 
advises  that  it  has  no  objection  to  submission  of  the  report  to  your 


committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Herbert  D.  Vogel, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  12,  1957. 

lion.  Clair  Engle, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Ajffairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to  your  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  H.  R.  3594,  85th  Congress,  a  bill  for  the  establislunent  of 
a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Review  Commission  to  study  the  out¬ 
door  recreation  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  preparation  of  a  report. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  interposes  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
kent  of  the  above-mentioned  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  stated  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  title. 

In  the  event  of  enactment  of  H.  R.  3594,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  working  with  the 
proposed  Commission  in  its  study  of  the  outdoor  recreational  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  j'ours, 

Wilbur  M.  Brucker, 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  llEPRESENTATIVES 

June  27, 1957 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

February  25, 1958 

Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

For  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources 
of  the  pubhc  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  in  order  to  preserve,  develop,  and  assure  accessibility 

4  to  all  American  people  of  present  and  future  generations 

5  such  quality  and  quantity  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as 

6  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  individual  enjoyment, 

7  and  to  assure  the  spiritual,  cultural,  and  physical  benefits 

8  that  such  outdoor  recreation  provides;  in  order  to  inventory 

9  and  evaluate  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  oppor- 
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tunities  of  the  Nation,  to  determine  the  types  and  location 
of  such  resources  and  opportunities  which  will  be  required 
by  present  and  future  generations;  and  in  order  to  make 
comprehensive  information  and  recommendations  leading  to 
these  goals  available  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  individual  States  and  Territories,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  created  a  bipartisan  Outdoor  Eecreation  Kesom'ces 


Review  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  “Commission”  shall  mean  the  Outdoor  Eecreation 
Eesources  Review  Commission ; 

“Outdoor  rGcrcation  rcsourees”  shall  mean  the  kml 
and  water  areas  and  the  prodnets  of  sneh  areas  of  the  United 

tunities  for  outdoor  reereationy  inelnding  hut  not  limited  to 
sneh  pursuits  ao  hunting,-  fishingy  eampmgy  hikingj  skhngy 
mountain  climb mgy  pack  trippingj  nature  photography,- 
secnio  appreciationj  hoatingj  canoeing  and  other  water  ae- 
tivitics,  wherever  carried  out  or  potentially  carried  outj  in¬ 
eluding  hut  not  limited  to  such  areas  as  the  national  fon- 
estsj  the  pahhe  domaiuj  Indian  reservationsj  wildj  wilderness 
and  primitive  areas-;  national  parks  and  monuments-;  wildlife 
refugej  habitat  and  management  areas  both  Federal  and 
States-;  secnie  ant'usj  the  marsh  and  wntlandsy  eoastal 
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i-esem)ir  Much  o44w4=  lfH+4  h+hI  aroMS,  irres})0(‘tivc 

f4’  wlwk  })mioii(ly  fHHvvidc^  w  m  44+e  felwe 

provide  owl  door  riH^rentioii  t)pf»ortunities. 

(2)  ''Outdoor  recreation  resourced’  sJiall  mean  the  land 
and  water  areas  (nnl  associated  resources  of  such  areas  in  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  a^al  possessions  which  provide, 
or  map  in  the  future  provide,  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation,  irrespective  of  o^vnership. 

(3)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  not  mean  nor 
include  recreation  facilities,  programs,  and  opportunities 
usually  associated  with  urban  development  such  as  play¬ 
grounds,  stadia,  golf  courses,  city  parks,  and  zoos. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  hereby  authorized  and 
created  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  appointed  as  follows : 

(1)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House;  and 

(3)  Seven  citizens,  known  to  be  informed  about  and 
concerned  with  the  preservation  and  development  of  out¬ 
door  recreation  resources  and  opportunities,  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  resource  conservation  planning  for  multiple 
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resources  uses,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman  by  the 
President. 

Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Commission  to 
cany  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  positions. 

(b)  The  Commission  members  shall  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation,  except  that  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
imbursement  for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  the  services  of  the  Commission  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  entitled  to  a  per 
diem  allowance  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  when  actually 
engaged  in  Commission  business. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  convene  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable  following  appointment  of  its  members,  to  implement 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  A.ct. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  secretary  and  such  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  functions,  except  that  any  Federal  employees  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  who  may  be  as- 
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signed  to  the  Commission  shall  retain  civil  service  status 
without  interiTiption  or  loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  establish  headquarters  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  make  such  other  arrange¬ 
ments  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  request  the  Secretary  of 
each  Tederal  Department  or  head  of  any  independent 
agency  which  includes  an  agency  or  agencies  with  a  direct 
interest  and  responsibility  in  any  phase  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  to  appoint,  and  he  shall  appoint  for  each  such  agency 
a  liaison  officer  who  shall  work  closely  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  its  staff. 

Seo.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  advisory 
council  which  shall  consist  of  the  liaison  officers  appointed 
under  section  4  (c),  together  with  tw^enty-five  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  Commission  who  shall  he  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  various  major  geographical  areas  and  citizen 
interest  groups  including  the  following:  State  game  and  fish 
departments,  State  park  departments.  State  forestry  de¬ 
partments,  private  organizations  working  in  the  field  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities,  landowners. 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies,  State  water  develop- 
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1  merit  agencies,  private  forestry  interests,  livestock  interests, 

2  mining  interests,  State  travel  commissions,  petroleum  pro- 

3  duction  interests,  commercial  fishing  interests,  commercial 

4  outdoor  recreation  interests,  industry,  education,  labor,  public 

5  utilities,  and  mimicipal  governments. 

6  (b)  The  functions  of  the  advisory  council  shall  be  to 

7  advise  and  counsel  the  Commission  in  the  development  of 

8  ways,  means,  and  procedures  whereby  maximum  coopera- 

9  tion  may  be  obtained  from  all  agencies  and  groups  whose 

10  assistance  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be 

11  required  in  arriving  at  sound  methods  and  criteria  for  eval- 

12  uating  outdoor  recreation  resources  data  assembled  and  other- 

13  wise  to  advise  and  assist  the  Commission  in  carr5dng  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  advisory  council,  except  those 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  assigned  to  the 
Commission  as  liaison  officers,  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation  except  that  each  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred  in  attend- 
ing  meetings  of  the  advisory  council  called  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  incurred  in  carrying  out  duties  assigned 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  call  an 
initial  organization  meeting  of  the  advisory  council,  a  meet- 

25  ing  of  such  council  each  six  months  thereafter,  and  a  final 
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meeting  of  such  council  prior  to  transmitting  the  final  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  set  in  motion  a  nationwide  inventory  and 
evaluation  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities, 
directly  and  through  the  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  and 
private  organizations  and  groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  previously 
prepared  or  concun’ently  in  process  by  Federal  agencies. 
States,  private  organizations,  groups,  and  others. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  compile  such  data  and  in 
the  light  of  the  data  so  compiled  and  of  information  available 
concerning  trends  in  population,  leisure,  transportation,  and 
other  factors  shall  determine  the  amount,  kind,  quality,  and 
location  of  such  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  will  be  required  by  the  year  1976  and  the  year  2000, 
and  shall  recommend  what  policies  should  best  be  adopted 
and  what  programs  be  initiated,  at  each  level  of  government 
and  by  private  organizations  and  other  citizen  groups  and 
interests,  to  meet  such  future  requirements. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  present  not  later  than  l^e- 
oember  1959,  September  1, 1961,  a  report  of  its  review,  a 
compilation  of  its  data,  and  its  recommendations  on  a  State  by 
State,  region  by  region,  and  national  basis  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  and  shall  cease  to  exist  not  later  than  one 
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year  thereafter.  Such  report,  compilation,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  shall  be  presented  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  of  maxi¬ 
mum  value  to  the  States  and  shall  include  recommendations  as 
to  means  whereby  the  review  may  effectively  be  kept  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  future.  The  Commission,  on  its  own  initiative  or 
on  request  of  the  President  or  the  Congress,  shall  prepare 
interim  or  progress  reports  on  particular  phases  of  its  review. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct  public 
hearings  and  otherwise  to  secure  data  and  expressions  of 
opinion. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  direct  grants 
to  the  States,  and  to  transfer  necessaiy  funds  to  Federal 
agencies,  from  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  8, 
to  cany  out  such  aspects  of  the  review  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  can  best  be  carried  out  by  the  States,  or 
Federal  agencies,  under  such  arrangements  and  agi’eements 
as  are  determined  by  the  Commission;  and  may  enter  into 
contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and  surveys  vrith  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations.  The  Commission  is 
also  authorized  to  reimburse  Federal  agencies  for  the  expenses 
of  liaison  officers  appointed  under  section  4  (c)  and  other 
cooperation. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission,  in  its  inquiries,  findings,  and 
recommendations,  shall  recognize  that  present  and  future 
solutions  to  problems  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
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opportunities  are  responsibilities  at  all  levels  of  government, 
from  local  to  Federal,  and  of  individuals  and  private  organi¬ 
zations  as  well.  The  Commission  shall  recognize  that  lands, 
waters,  forest,  rangelands,  wetlands,  wildlife  and  such  other 
natural  resources  that  serve  economic  purposes  also  serve 
to  var^dng  degrees  and  for  varying  uses  outdoor  recreation 
purposes,  and  that  sound  planning  of  resource  utilization  for 
the  full  future  weKare  of  the  Nation  must  include  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  all  such  multiple  uses. 

8t  -There  are  hereby  autherigcd  to  he  o^repriated 
sueh  stuns  aa  are  neeessary  to  earry  eat  the  purposes  of  this 
Aetj  wliieh  stnns  shah  he  available  to  the  Commission  until 
ejtpended. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
not  more  than  $2,500,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  such  moneys  as  may  he  appropriated  shall  he 
available  to  the  Commission  until  expended. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ‘‘the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Act”. 

Passed  the  Senate  June  2G  (legislative  day,  June  21), 
1957. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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HXGHJjIGIITS  ;  House  passed  bills:  /To  extend  Defen'^  Pro  due  tied  Act,  For  study  of  out¬ 
door  recreation  resources,  Hoiyfe  received  conferer^e  report  on  pay  raise  bill. 

Sen,  Humphrey  introduced  and  ^scussed  bill  to  provD^e  export  program  for  dairy 
Rep.  Cooley  introduced  omnibus  farm  bill. 


r  roducts. 


SENATE 


1,  DAIRY  INDUSTRY,  Se^  Fulbright  referred  to  the  fact  th'ht  in  1957  per  capita 

consumption  of  maygarine  exceeded  that  of  butter,  and  s^ted  that  passage  of 
non-discriminatcyy  legislation  had  not  resulted  in  the  dahgers  alleged,  that 
farmers  were  profiting  from  sales  of  margarine  raw  materiars,  and  that  removal 
of  further  re^rictions  (Including  passage  of  H,  R.  912,  to  ^low  the  Navy  to 
utilize  mar^rine  in  certain  circumstances)  would  benefit  pro^cers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike,  pp,  10183-5 

2,  HUMANE  SZ^UGHTER,  Sen,  Neuberger  commended  the  efforts  to  pass  humAne  slaughter 
legi^tion  and  inserted  two  editorials  from  Jewish  magazines  supposing  such 
bilVfi.  pp.  10197-9 

3,  P^SONNEL  ETHICS.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserted -various  items  concerning  ethics'Wd 
4he  acceptance  of  gifts,  including  a  list  of  the  gifts  given  the  President, 
1953-55,  articles  on  Caesar's  wife  and  business  ethics,  and  a  report  from  tf 
Library  of  Congress,  "A  Study  of  Gratuities  and  the  Public  Employee."  pp. 
10185-95 


2  - 


REORGANIZATION,  The  Reorganization  Subcommittee  ordered  adversely  reported  to 
the  GovemiQent  Operations  Committee  S,  Res.  297,  to  disapprove  Reorganizatior 
No.  1  of  1958,  to  merge  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Fedpfal 
Ilian  Defense  Administration.  The  effect  of  this  action  would  approve  Ae 
p,  D546 


5.  SMALL  BtlSINESS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amen^ents 
H,  R.  ^63,  to  extend  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  and  increase  the  SBA  loan 
authority\(S,  Rept.  1714),  p,  10178 


6. 


PROPERTY.  Parsed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  427,  to  convey  t^  Federal  re¬ 
versionary  ri^t  to  a  tract  in  Kerr  County,  Texas,  which  was  granted  to  the 
County  to  be  ushd  solely  for  agricultural  purposes  for  25  ye^s  from  1956,  and 
is  now  used  for  Club  purposes,  which  the  County  now  wanes  to  use  for 
recreational  purpo^s  since  they  have  developed  a  lake  by.  This  bill 

will  now  be  sent  to\he  President,  p,  10181 


7.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  Both  HoiJses  received  from  the  Nationa^ Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  aK^  Financial  Problems  a  re^<^t  for  July-Dee.  1957, 
pp.  10176,  10178, 


8.  RECLAMATION,  Both  Houses  rec^ved  a  letter  fron/ the  Interior  Department  stating 


id  Weminuche  Pass  divisions,  Colo. , 


that,  due  to  a  request  for  del^  by  water  us^s,  no  report  would  be  submitted 
on  the  San  Luis  Valley  Project,  Rio  Grande 
at  this  time,  pp,  10176,  10178. 

Both  Houses  received  from  the  Iih;erio^ Department  a  report  that  the 
Roosevelt  Water  Conservation  Distric^  JRigley,  Ariz. ,  had  applied  for  a  loan 
of  $2,780,000  for  project  works  estim^^d  to  cost  $3,030,000,  pp,  10176, 
10178 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnso^announceds^that  S.  3910,  the  rivers  and 

harbors  and  flood  control  bill  (Jwhich  he  tenited  generally  approved  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  S.  497,  which  was yi^toed)  ,  would  considered  at  an  early  date, 
after  consideration  of  the  Ijtbor  bill  and  the  shace  bill  were  concluded, 
p.  10182 


HOUSE 


C 


10,  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION,  P^sed  under  suspension  of  the  rul) 
tend  the  Defense  Production  Act  for  2  years  until  June 


H.  R,  10969,  to  ex- 
1960.  pp.  10144^146 


11,  FORESTRY,  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S,  846,  to  establish  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation 
resources  of  the  public  lands  and  the  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the  U,  S, 

pp,  10153-164  _ 

The  ’’DaMy  Digest''  states  that  the  Indian  Affairs  SubcommitteeNof  the 
Interior  And  Insular  Affairs  Committee  held  hearings  on  S.  3051,  h\^R,  9737, 
and  H,  y/,  10375,  relating  to  termination  of  Federal  supervision  over\the 
KlamatK  Indians,  including  timberlands,  and  that  executive  consideratxon  of 
the  bills  is  scheduled  for  today,  June  17,  p,  D548  \ 

^ssed  without  amendment  H.  R,  11253,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Api¬ 
culture  to  exchange  certain  lands  and  improvements  of  the  Forest  Service  v^h 
city  of  Redding,  Calif,  p,  10142  \ 

/  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R,  10321,  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  lands  \ 
/  within  the  Estes  Park  Administrative  Site,  Roosevelt  National  Forest,  for 
lands  of  equal  value  outside  the  Forest,  p,  10144 
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claimed  that  the  banks  should  be  com-, 
gensated.  That  is  not  the  question  at) 
aU.  It  is  a  gift,  a  bonus,  or  a  subsidy  ta 
tlfe  banks  for  which  they  render  no  serv/ 
ica  whatever.  It  is  an  unearned  bon^ 
or^ubsidy.  I  do  not  think  we  shomd 
continue  it  when  it  is  unnecessary.  / 

RAmember  this,  that  the  money,  f/om 
$3  ta$6  billion  that  is  in  these  commer¬ 
cial  banks  at  all  times  through  the  rear, 
is  notteven  checked  on  by  the  Secmtary 
of  theVrreasury.  The  Secretary  the 
TreasuW  never  checks  on  this  money. 
Anothen  transaction  must  be  macm.  The 
money  Mas  to  be  called  into  the  federal 
Reserve  Ibanks  before  it  can  be/checked 
on.  So  It  is  beyond  the  reatm  of  the 
Treasury  fcn  deposit  in  these  Mnks,  and 
it  should  not  be.  We  shoula  save  the 
taxpayers  ^rom  $150  to  $20Qr  million  a 
year  by  using  the  authoritv/  that  is  in 

this  bill.  \  7 

Every  -weelc  the  Treasuny  sells  bills. 
We  sell  theni  on  a  discount  basis.  Of 
course  they  are  sold  on  Monday  and  they 
are  not  paid  for  until  T^rsday.  That 
means  a  few  driers  whey  buy  these  bills 
have  until  Thursdays  iej  sell  them  at  a 
profit,  which  th^  nornmlly  do.  That  is 
uncalled  for.  Tliey  comd  use  the  power 
in  this  bill  and  skve  tWe  people  a  lot  of 
that  money,  not  aU  of  At  but  a  large  part 
of  it.  \  / 

Furthermore,  sinW  it  is  related  to  the 
same  subject,  I  ^ggested  that  the 
Treasury  should  nojfffiell  bonds  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest  wh/eft  is  say  3  percent 
or  three  and  a  aalA  percent,  but  the 
Treasury  should  Aell  these  bonds  com¬ 
petitively.  That  IS  the  Wy  all  the  States 
sell  their  bonds.  /  That  Vs  the  way  bonds 
generally  are  smd  by  corporations.  So 
why  should  ncy  the  linked  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  sell  im  bonds  competitively  and 
give  everybody  a  chance,  ^d  in  that  way 
save  the  Ti'ffisury  some  money?  The 
very  minute  /hat  the  threAand-a-quar- 
ter  rate  is  Announced  the\  dealers  buy 
them  up  am  then  sell  them  at  a  profit, 
and  then  mey  are  competitiyely  sold  to 
anybody  vmo  wants  to  buy  them  on  the 
market.  Avhy  should  they  not  be  sold 
competitjyely  in  the  beginning?  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  noft  be  done. 
It  woum  save  the  taxpayers  b  lot  of 
money/  It  would  give  everyboew  a  fair 
and  equal  chance  to  get  one  of  tlie  bonds 
if  he  wanted  to.  But  as  it  is,  amerson 
goinarto  buy  one  must  wait  usually  until 
the  dealer  gets  the  bonds,  and  then  they 
sell/hem  and  make  a  profit  on  them. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,\wiU 
tha  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
biA?  \ 

fThe  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
mirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
ihe  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
massed.  \ 

f  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ' 


NATIONAL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMIS¬ 
SION 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S, 
846)  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recrea¬ 


tion  resources  of  the  public  lands  and 
other  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  order  to  pre¬ 
serve,  develop,  and  assure  accessibility  to 
all  American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations  such  quality  and  quantity  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  as  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  desirable  for  Individual  enjoyment, 
and  to  assure  the  spiritual,  cultural,  and 
physical  benefits  that  such  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  provides:  in  order  to  Inventory  and 
evaluate  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
opportunities  of  the  Nation,  to  determine 
the  types  and  location  of  such  resources  arid 
opportunities  which  will  be  required  by 
present  and  future  generations;  and  in  order 
to  make  comprehensive  Information  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  leading  to  these  goals  availa¬ 
ble  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
individual  States  and  Territories,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  and  created  a  bipartisan 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com¬ 
mission. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(1)  "Commission”  shall  mean  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission; 

(2)  "Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall 
mean  the  land  and  water  areas  and  associ¬ 
ated  resources  of  such  areas  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions  which 
provide  or  may  in  the  future  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  irrespective 
of  ownership. 

(3)  "Outdoor  recreation  resources’*  shall 
not  mean  nor  include  recreation  facilities, 
programs,  and  opportunities  usually  associ¬ 
ated  with  urban  development  such  as  play¬ 
grounds,  stadiums,  golf  courses,  city  parks, 
and  zoos. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  created  shall  consist  of  15  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House;  and 

(3)  Seven  citizens,  known  to  be  informed 
about  and  concerned  with  the  preservation 
and  development  of  outdoor  recreation  re¬ 
sources  and  opportunities,  and  experienced 
in  resource  conservation  planning  for  multi¬ 
ple  resources  uses,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  as  chairman  by  the  President. 
Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Commission  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
positions. 

(b)  The  Commission  members  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  except  that  each 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  the  services  of  the  Commission  and 
each  member  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  when  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  Commission  business. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  convene  as  soon 
as  practicable  following  appointment  of  its 
members,  to  Implement  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and 
regulations,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions,  except 
that  any  Federal  employees  subject  to  the 
civil-service  laws  and  regulations  who  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Commission  shall  retain 


civil-service  status  without  Interruption  or 
loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
shall  make  such  other  arrangements  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  request  the  S.'C- 
retary  of  each  Federal  Department  or  head 
of  any  Independent  agency  which  Includes 
an  agency  or  agencies  with  a  direct  Interest 
and  responsibility  in  any  phase  of  outdoor 
recreation  to  appoint,  and  he  shall  appoint 
for  each  such  agency  a  liaison  olficer  who 
shall  work  closely  with  the  Commission  and 
its  staff. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  council  which  shall  consist  of  the 
liaison  officers  appointed  under  section  4(c), 
together  with  25  additional  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Commission  who  shall  be 
representative  of  the  various  major  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  and  citizen  interest  groups 
Including  the  following:  State  game  and  fish 
departments.  State  park  departments.  State 
forestry  departments,  private  organizations 
working  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation  re¬ 
sources  and  opFKjrtunItles,  landowners.  State 
water-pollution  control  agencies.  State  water 
development  agencies, jsrlvate  forestry  inter¬ 
ests,  livestock  interests,  mining  Interests, 
State  travel  commissions,  petroleum  produc¬ 
tion  Interests,  commercial  fishing  Interests, 
commercial  outdoor  recreation  Interests,  in¬ 
dustry,  education,  labor,  public  utilities,  and 
municipal  governments. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  advisory  council 
shall  be  to  advise  and  counsel  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  development  of  ways,  means,  and 
procedures  whereby  maximum  cooperation 
may  be  obtained  from  all  agencies  and 
groups  whose  assistance  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  act  will  be  required  in 
arriving  at  sound  methods  and  criteria  for 
evaluating  outdoor  recreation  resources  data 
assembled  and  otherwise  to  advise  and  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  advisory  council,  ex¬ 
cept  those  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  assigned  to  the  Commission  as  liai¬ 
son  officers,  shall  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion  except  that  each  shall  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
imbursement  for  actual  travel  and  subsist¬ 
ence  expenses  incurred  in  attending  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  advisory  council  called  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  Incurred 
in  carrying  out  duties  assigned  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
call  an  initial  organization  meeting  of  the 
advisory  council,  a  meeting  of  such  council 
each  6  months  thereafter,  and  a  final  meet¬ 
ing  of  such  council  prior  to  transmitting  the 
final  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  proceed 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  set  in  motion  a  na¬ 
tionwide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  out¬ 
door  recreation  resources  and  opportunities, 
directly  and  through  the  Federal  agencies, 
the  States,  and  private  organizations  and 
groups,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  possi¬ 
ble  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  previously 
prepared  or  concurrently  in  process  by  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies.  States,  private  organizations, 
groups,  and  others. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  compile  such 
data  and  in  the  light  of  the  data  so  com¬ 
piled  and  of  information  available  concern¬ 
ing  trends  in  population,  leisure,  transpor¬ 
tation.  and  other  factors  shall  determine  the 
amount,  kind,  quality,  and  location  of  such 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  will  be  required  by  the  year  1976  and 
the  year  2000,  and  shall  recommend  what 
policies  should  best  be  adopted  and  what 
programs  be  initiated,  at  each  level  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  private  organizations  and 
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other  citizen  groups  and  interests,  to  meet 
such  future  requirements. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  present  not  later 
than  September  1.  1961,  a  report  of  its  re¬ 
view,  a  compilation  of  its  data,  and  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  a  State  by  State,  region  by 
region,  and  national  basis  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  and  shall  cease  to  exist 
not  later  than  1  year  thereafter.  Such  re¬ 
port,  compilation,  and  recommendations 
shall  be  presented  in  such  form  as  to  make 
them  of  maximum  value  to  the  States  and 
shall  include  recommendations  as  to  means 
whereby  the  review  may  eifectively  be  kept 
current  in  the  future.  The  Commission,  on 
its  own  initiative  or  on  request  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  Congress,  shall  prepare  interim 
or  progress  reports  on  particular  phases  of  its 
review. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
duct  public  hearings  and  otherwise  to  secure 
data  and  expressions  of  opinion. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
direct  grants  to  the  States,  and  to  transfer 
necessary  funds  to  Federal  agencies,  from 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  8,  to 
carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  review  as  the 
Commission  may  determine  can  best  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  States,  or  Federal  agencies, 
under  such  arrangements  and  agreements  as 
are  determined  by  the  Commission;  and  may 
enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  for  stud¬ 
ies  and  surveys  with  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations.  The  Commission  is 
also  authorized  to  reimburse  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  expenses  of  liaison  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  under  section  4  (c)  and  other  coop¬ 
eration. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission,  in  its  Inquiries, 
findings,  and  recommendations,  shall  recog¬ 
nize  that  present  and  future  solutions  to 
problems  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
opportunities  are  responsibilities  at  all  levels 
of  government,  from  local  to  Federal,  and'  of 
individuals  and  private  organizations  as  well. 
The  Commission  shall  recognize  that  lands, 
waters,  forest,  rangelands,  wetlands,  wildlife, 
and  such  other  natural  resources  that  serve 
economic  purposes  also  serve  to  varying  de¬ 
grees  and  for  varying  uses  outdoor  recreation 
purposes,  and  that  sound  planning  of  re¬ 
source  utilization  for  the  full  future  welfare 
of  the  Nation  must  include  coordination  and 
integration  of  all  such  multiple  ^ses. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $2,500,000  to  car¬ 
ry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  such 
moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commission  until  expended. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  “the  Out¬ 
door  Recreation  Resources  Review  Act.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  meas¬ 
ure,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis¬ 
sion  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  re¬ 
sources  of  the  public  lands  and  other 
land  and  water  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Ten 
House  Members,  including  me,  have  in¬ 
troduced  similiar  bills,  all  referred  to  in 
the  House  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recreational  facilities 
throughout  the  United  States,  especially 
on  the  public  lands  of  our  country,  are 
rapidly  becoming  overcrowded  and  over¬ 
used.  The  genesis  of  this  bill  is  the  fact 
that  unless  we  move  very  soon  to  con¬ 
serve  those  lands  and  public  areas  that 
can  be  used  for  recreational  purposes 


they  will  be  taken  up  for  some  other 
purposes. 

This  year  we  passed  through  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  enacted  into  law  legislation 
which  would  require  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  country  to  come  to  the 
Congress  at  any  time  they  undertook  to 
acquire  more  than  5,000  acres  of  public 
land. 

One  of  our  concerns,  which  prompted 
that  legislation,  is  the  fact  that  these 
primitive  areas  that  can  be  used  for 
recreation  are  very  rapidly  getting  away 
from  us.  In  addition,  there  is  no  way  to 
correlate  the  present  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  actions  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  those  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Many  of  us  would  much  prefer  that  rec¬ 
reational  facilities  carried  on  the  public 
lands  and  on  the  great  water  projects 
built  by  the  Federal  Government  be  in 
the  hands  of  local  people,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  devise  a  method  of 
proper  correlation.  In  addition,  we  find 
that  there  is  consistently  a  duplication  of 
■  effort  in  one  field  and  another.  Roadside 
rests  is  one  example.  So  the  function  of 
this  commission  to  inventory  in  a  very 
broad  sense  the  recreational  resources  of 
the  Nation  and  to  lay  out  a  general  plan 
for  preserving  those  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  generations  to  come  and  to 
plan  their  correlated  developmeht.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  bipartisan  commis¬ 
sion  with  four  members  from  the  House, 
four  members  from  the  Senate  and 
seven  public  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
commission  would  be  required  to  report 
by  1961.  The  departmental  reports  are 
all  favorable.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  registered  no  protest  against  this 
legislation.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
it  in  the  committee.  On  page  6  of  the 
committee  report  will  be  seen  a  list  of  a 
great  number  of  the  various  conserva¬ 
tion  and  sportsmen  and  other  agencies 
including  the  American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Pulp  Wood  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Outdoor  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Outdoor  Boating  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  so  forth,  all  endorsing  this  legis¬ 
lation.  The  six  States  of  California, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Utah,  through  their  conserva¬ 
tion  agencies  or  their  Governors,  all  urge 
the  passage  of  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  in  order  to  get  the  conserva¬ 
tion  facilities  of  the  country  under  con¬ 
trol. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Is  there  some  kind 
of  commission  now  in  existence  that  has 
been  studying  these  areas? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  there  is  none  of  this 
type,  as  provided  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Down  on  Cape 
Cod,  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  23  mile 
stretch  of  land  which  would  be  taken 
over  under  a  bill  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Somebody  must  have  investi¬ 
gated  that  and  put  a  bill  in  to  do  that. 
Would  the  gentleman  know  how  they 
plan  to  take  the  23  or  33  miles  there? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  have  no  bill  of  that 
nature,  1  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 


pending  before  the  committee,  that  I 
know  of  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  There  is  a  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  gentleman’s  committee  relative 
to  taking  that  land  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  two  gentlemen  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
and  if  there  is,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
Further,  I  might  point  out  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  the  pending  bill  before  us  does  not 
deal  with  that  sort  of  situation. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  This  proposes  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  more  rec¬ 
reational  areas  and  to  go  into  my  State 
and  your  State  and  pick  out  likely  spots 
and  have  them  come  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  purposes  of  recreation. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  it  does  not.  The 
gentleman  is  in  eiTor.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  review  the  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  on  Federal  public  lands 
and  areas  now  held  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  That  is  not  what 
the  last  sentence  says.  It  says,  “and 
for  other  purposes”  which  lets  them 
come  down  into  my  district  and  pick  up 
this  land.  That  is  my  opinion  as  to 
what  the  bill  would  provide. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  it  does  not.  It  does 
not  authorize  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  anything  on  earth  except  to  inven¬ 
tory  the  recreational  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  study  the 
recreational  potentialities  of  the  country 
in  connection  with  State  and  local 
agencies. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  So  far  as  taking 
this  inventory  is  concerned,  do  we  not 
know  now  the  area  of  the  public  lands 
which  are  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  wild¬ 
life  and  recreation  agencies  and  some 
1  or  2  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes,  we  do,  but  this  is 
a  further  study  of  the  recreational  po¬ 
tentialities  of  areas  owned  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Let  me  say  that 
I  am  just  a  little  bit  suspicious  about 
this  kind  of  proposition,  and  I  believe 
the  people  of  the  district  I  represent  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  would  be  a 
little  bit  suspicious  of  this,  when  a  bill 
would  provide  for  the  taking  over  of 
land  without  stating  the  metes  and 
bounds  and  without  providing  whether 
land  is  to  be  taken  by  eminent  domain 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  This  bill  does  not  do 
that. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
Nicholson]  should  have  his  fears  al¬ 
layed,  because,  as  I  understand  this  bill 
for  a  Natural  Outdoor  Recretation  Re¬ 
sources  Review  Commission,  it  is  to  re¬ 
view  such  projects  as  are  proposed  in 
the  gentleman’s  district.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  Review  Commission  will  be 
to  look  into  such  requests  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  they  are  justified 
and  feasible.  I  am  sure  that  this  pro¬ 
posed  Commission  will  have  a  very  im¬ 
portant  job  to  do.  Without  doubt  there 
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have  been  recreation  areas  created  that 
possibly  should  not  have  been  created, 
and  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
this  Commission  is  to  check  into  it  and 
see  that  such  projects  are  justified  or 
they  will  give  an  adverse  report. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ments  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

I  would  like  to  say  again  that  this 
does  not  authorize  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  any  land  at  all.  If  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  recreational  area,  this  would 
be  the  place  for  him  to  go  to  present  his 
argument. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee  for  bringing  out  this  bill. 
There  is  such  pressure  now  for  recrea¬ 
tion  facilities  on  Federal  lands  that  there 
will  have  to  be  much  more  supervision 
of  those  facilities,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Just  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  intends  to  infer  that  there 
would  not  be  any  study  made  in  a  State. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No.  That  is  what  I  said 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Nicholson]  ,  that  in  connection  with 
•  the  correlation  of  effort  to  put  recreation 
on  a  sensible  basis  so  that  there  will  be 
no  overlapping  or  con  .usion,  that  propo¬ 
sitions  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Nicholson]  brings 
up  could  be  and  would  be  discussed.  But 
there  is  no  power  in  this  Commission 
to  take  a  single  square  foot  of  land. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  know  that  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  is  very  much  in  favor  of  this  leg¬ 
islation.  No  one  can  accuse  the  Isaak 
Walton  League  of  being  anything  but  a 
fine  organization  that  is  interested  only 
in  the  proper  functioning  of  the  things  in 
which  they  are  so  greatly  interested.  I 
ha.^e  great  respect  for  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleifian 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Nicholson] 
does.  They  are  considered  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  agree  with  the  chairman  of  our 
committee.  Every  major  conservation 
group  in  America  has  come  before  our 
committee  and  heartily  endorsed  this 
bill.  There  were  only  one  or  two  minor 
questions  raised  with  regard  to  that,  and 
they  have  all  been  taken  care  of  in  com¬ 
mittee  amendments.  I  feel  certain  that 
this  bill  will  not  infringe  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Massachusetts.  It  will  provide 
the  people  with  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  this  commission  the  ne^s  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  both  from  a 
state,  local,  and  national  level,  and  it 
'  will  hold  true  not  only  for  Massachusetts 


but  for  every  other  state  in  the  union. 
This  will  give  us  an  opportunity  for  the 
first  time  to  have  an  inventoiT  of  the 
recreational  resources  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Nicholson]  . 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  am  thoroughly 
well  convinced  that  this  particular  bill  is 
not  going  to  hurt  the  district  I  represent, 
but  I  am  still  very  suspicious.  For  in¬ 
stance,  out  at  Monomoy  Point,  as  you 
will  see  it  on  the  map  of  Massachusetts, 
if  you  have  one,  they  took  land  for  a 
bird  sanctuary.  The  only  birds  we  have 
out  there  are  gulls.  They  may  look 
pretty  good,  but  you  cannot  eat  them. 
That  is  what  happened  at  Monomoy,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  see  it  happen  to  Cape 
Cod  east  of  Provincetown  for  a  distance 
of  23  or  33  miles. 

The  gentleman  cannot  blame  me  for 
getting  up  here  and  asking  some  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  did. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  know  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  not  blame  me  at  all,  but  I 
think  we  have  a  department  now  that 
has  all  these  public  lands  under  its  con¬ 
trol.  Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
refer  this  bill  to  them  for  study  instead 
of  setting  up  another  commission  of 
eight,  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  members? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  a  good  question. 
Let  me  answer  it.  The  reason  is  that 
there  are  so  many  agencies  involved  in 
these  various  recreational  fields  that  no 
single  agency  could  handle  it  without 
being  under  suspicion  of  grinding  its  own 
axe.  To  avoid  this  we  created  an  inde¬ 
pendent  commission  to  do  it. 

Handling  such  matters  now  are  the 
Army  engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion,  the  Interior  Department,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  just  to  mention 
four ;  then  there  is  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Indian  Service,  and  right  on 
down  the  line.  That  is  why  we  set  up  an 
independent  Commission.  Eight  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  are  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  4  from  the  House  and  4  from  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  being  so  nice  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  the  thing  that  disturbs  me 
about  the  bill;  the  setting  up  of  another 
Commission.  Why  could  not  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  do  it  instead  of  a 
Commission  and  an  Advisory  Council? 
The  bill  also  calls  for  an  appropriation 
of  $2,500,000.  We  are  already  spending 
money  in  various-  bureaus  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  very  thing 
you  are  calling  upon  this  Commission  to 
look  into.  There  may  be  a  need  for  some 
correlation,  but  can  you  not  get  it  with 
the  personnel  already  employed,  with 
people  already  being  paid? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  that  were  the  Interior 
Department  to  be  designated  to  make 
this  survey,  the  other  agencies  would  get 
suspicious. 

Another  thing,  this  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  is  not  paid;  they  receive  no  compen¬ 
sation.  The  only  way  we  could  get  this 
thing  together  was  to  set  up  an  inde¬ 


pendent  Commission.  I  may  say  further 
that  8  of  the  15  members  are  to  be  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
4  from  the  Senate  and  4  from  the  House. 
The  others  will  be  drawn  from  the  public, 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  only 
way  to  get  this  done  is  to  do  it  this  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
“suspicious”  or  “jealous”? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  They  are  both  suspicious 
and  jealou.s. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  may  be 
right  that  we  have  to  have  something 
of  this  sort,  but  I  cannot  go  along  with 
the  idea  of  very  many  more  commissions. 
We  have  them  running  out  of  our  ears  all 
over  the  Government,  advisory  commis¬ 
sions,  management  commissions,  advis¬ 
ory  councils,  consultants,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  they  are  running  out  of  our 
ears  now. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  is  perfectly  true  there 
are  a  great  number  of  them,  but  I  call 
the  gentleman’s  attention  to  the  fact  that- 
the  bill  contains  terminal  facilities,  that 
it  comes  to  an  end  automatically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  register  my 
vigorous  support  of  S.  846.  I  am  the 
coauthor  of  a  similar  bill  in  the  House. 
This  proposed  legislation  to  establish  an 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  is  badly  needed.  By  numer¬ 
ous  past  cumulative  actions,  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  authorized  a  variety  of  Federal 
functions  in  the  Departments  of  Inte¬ 
rior,  Defense,  and  Agriculture  which  af¬ 
fect  recreational  facilities  and  opportu¬ 
nities  on  Federal  properties.  The  48 
States  also  have  similar  programs  with 
respect  to  State  and  private  lands. 

But  nowhere  and  at  no  time  has  an  ef¬ 
fort  been  made  to  survey  the  overall  na¬ 
tional  recreational  needs,  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  a  review  of  existing  programs,  and 
to  attempt  to  look  ahead  and  outline  fu¬ 
ture  requirements.  This  is  needed,  for 
one  thing,  to  eliminate  waste  in  duplica¬ 
tion  or  false  effort.  For  another,  it  is 
needed  to  correlate  these  fine  programs. 
Finally,  there  is  a  pressing  requirement 
to  look  into  the  future  and  esti¬ 
mate  what  facilities  and  programs  will 
be  needed  for  outdoor  recreation  of  all 
sorts — and  to  plan  to  meet  this  need. 

Our  needs  are  great.  For  sport  fish¬ 
ing  alone,  a  subject  in  which  I  and  many 
of  you  have  considerable  personal  inter¬ 
est,  demand  is  already  tremendous  and 
expanding  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  re¬ 
cent  national  survey  of  fishing  and 
himting,  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  revealed  that 
recreational  fishing  has  become  the  most 
popular  of  all  forms  of  outdoor  partici¬ 
pation  sports.  About  21  million  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  12  years  or  older,  were 
found  to  depend  on  angling  for  their  out¬ 
door  recreation  in  1955.  Counting 
youngsters  vmder  12,  and  heeding  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  fishing  licenses 
sold  since  then,  it  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  million  Americans  regularly  fish 
for  sport  at  present. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  use  of  water 
areas — principally  for  sport  fishing  and 
allied  uses  such  as  boating — has  eclipsed 
all  other  known  recreational  statistics 
by  manyfold.  For  example,  in  the  past 
much  has  been  made  in  this  Chamber 
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of  the  increased  numbers  of  recreational 
visits  to  the  national  parks.  We  have 
authorized  Mission  66  to  improve  park 
facilities  as  a  result.  Much  has  been 
made  also  of  increased  use  of  our  na¬ 
tional  forests.  We  have  established 
Operation  Outdoors  to  meet  that 
responsibility. 

But,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  far  greater  rate  of  Use-pressure 
being  exerted  on  our  water  resources. 
On  the  reservoir  properties  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
alone,  there  has  been  in  excess  of  a  five¬ 
fold  increase  in  recreational  vists  since 
1950— less  than  a  decade.  In  1950, 
there  were  16  million  such  visits  to  the  3 
million  acres  of  engineer  reservoirs.  By 
1957  that  number  had  swollen  to  more 
than  84.7  million.  The  fact  that  fishing 
is  the  big  drawing  card  is  evident  from 
the  finding  from  State  survey  reports 
that  corps  reservoirs  in  Oklahoma  and 
Missouri  were  supporting  an  average  of 
20  or  more  man-days  of  fishing  annually 
per  acre  by  1956. 

For  comparison,  in  1956  there  were  20 
million  recreational  visits  on  13.1  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  national  parks.  In  1940, 
there  were  7.3  million  visits  on  10.2  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  These  figures  are  but  frac¬ 
tions  of  the  rate  of  increase  and  the 
average  visits  per  acre  on  the  water 
areas  mentioned.  The  national  forests, 
within  the  48  States,  comprising  about 
160  million  acres,  absorbed  about  .52.5 
million  visitors  in  1956 — a  nearly  three¬ 
fold  increase  over  1946.  Here,  too,  the 
ui’ge  to  be  “out  fishing”  was  one  of  the 
leading  motivations  for  visiting  these 
areas.  In  1956,  the  chief  purpose  of  18 
percent  of  the  visits  was  for  fishing.  It 
was  exceeded  only  by  sightseeing — 27 
percent — and  picnicking — 24  percent. 

In  1955,  nearly  400  million  man-days 
were  expended  by  anglers  for  their  fa¬ 
vorite  means  of  recreation.  One  esti¬ 
mate  of  future  fishing  pressure  places 
the  corresponding  figure  for  1980  at 
nearly  1.4  billion  man-days.  Obviously, 
plans  must  be  effected  to  maintain  the 
resource  base  in  order  to  meet  this 
burgeoning  demand.  Yet,  we  do  not 
even  know  the  total  area  of  water  for 
fishing  we  have  in  this  country.  We  do 
not  know  what  proportion  we  have  in 
natural  and  artificial  lakes,  ponds,  reser¬ 
voirs,  streams,  rivers,  coastal  embay- 
ments,  marine,  brackish,  and  fresh. 
This  is  certainly  the  cornerstone  on 
which  effective  planning  must  be  built. 

We  do  not  know  what  condition  these 
waters  are  in,  how  much  is  on  private, 
and  public  lands  and  w’here  they  are 
located.  We  do  not  know  how  much  is 
permanent,  how  much  is  temporary, 
how  much  is  polluted,  how  much  is  being 
drained  away  or  silted  in.  These  are 
some  of  the  basic  facts  we  need  to  have 
in  order  to  plan  wisely  for  the  future. 
Just  as  a  manager  of  a  supermarket 
needs  to  have  at  his  disposal  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  stock  on  his  shelves,  so  too 
must  the  water  resource  manager. 

This  proposal  is  vital,  potentially  or 
otherwise,  to  virtually  every  household 
in  America,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  1955,  there  was  at  least  1  in  every 
4  households  containing  at  least  1 
angler.  About  1  in  every  5  persons 
fished  for  recreation.  One  in  every  4 


men  and  1  in  every  11  women — and 
children,  similarly — is  an  ardent  sport 
fisherman. 

These  people  drove  some  8  billion 
miles.  In  addition,  they  spent  $2  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  goods  and  services  they  re¬ 
quire  in  pursuit  of  their  sport.  These 
expenditures  averaged  out  to  $92  per 
person  per  year.  Nearly  140,000  per¬ 
sons  are  directly  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  basic  supply  of  the  goods 
used — fishing  tackle,  boats,  motors, 
trailers,  camping  equipment  and  other 
general  spoi'ting  goods,  gas,  oil,  and  so 
forth.  I  cite  these  figures  to  emphasize 
that  a  significant  sport  fishing  industry 
has  developed  in  the  past  decade  or  so 
to  service  the  needs  of  the  vast  sport 
fishing  public.  It  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  Gross  National 
Product. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress,  therefore, 
has  a  triple  responsibility — to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  to  labor,  and  to  industry — 
to  adopt  the  legislation  proposed  in  S. 
894.  I  believe  it  is  long  overdue  in  the 
public  welfare.  It  is  a  constructive  pro¬ 
posal  designed  to  inject  order  into  in¬ 
creasingly  chaotic  development  of  rec¬ 
reational  programs.  I  urge  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  give  S.  894  its  wholeheaz’ted 
support. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  the  privilege 
of  extending  their  remarks  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  nearly  10  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  I  do  not  recall  another  piece  of  con¬ 
servation  legislation  as  noncontroversial 
and  as  widely  supported  by  all  elements 
of  our  society  as  the  bill  now  before  us. 
It  is  designed  to  achieve  an  essential, 
nation-wide  objective  of  great  concern 
to  all  Americans.  It  is  simple,  specific, 
and  to  the  point.  It  will,  when  enacted, 
provide  a  firm  and  sound  base  upon 
which  plans  and  programs  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  by  private  interests  as 
well,  may  contribute  realistically  and 
comprehensively  to  the  future  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  great  outdoor  recreation  heritage. 

Our  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  a 
wealth  of  natural  resources,  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  every  citizen. 
In  fact,  historically  there  has  been  a 
surplus  permitting  us  to  use  these  re¬ 
sources  for  purposes  other  than  just  to 
provide  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  all 
the  elements  going  to  make  up  our  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  and  strength.  Our  natu¬ 
ral  resources  have  underwritten  and 
made  possible  the  social,  spiritual  and 
other  intangible  values  which  have  made 
our  culture  unique  and  which  in  the  last 
analysis  will  provide  the  great  bulwark 
against  the  forces  which  would  destroy 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

Looming  large  in  this  aspect  of  the 
American  character  is  our  love  for  the 
outdoors  and  for  outdoor  recreation  ac¬ 
tivity.  We  come  by  it  naturally.  The 
outdoors  and  for  outdoor  recreation  ac- 
faced  oui-  ancestors  as  they  colonized 


the  eastern  seaboard.  It  was  the  basic 
fact  of  life  for  the  pioneers  as  they 
moved  civilization  westward  across  the 
continent.  For  most  Americans,  until 
very  recent  years,  outdoor  experience 
was  an  integral  part  of  our  daily  lives, 
on  the  farms  and  prairies,  in  the  forests 
and  mountains,  on  the  lakes  and  streams 
and  out  into  the  blue  waters  of  our 
oceans.  Who  would  deny  that  life  in 
the  outdoors,  for  three  centuries,  has 
given  Americans  a  toughness  of  body, 
vigor  of  mind,  wholesome  attitudes,  ini¬ 
tiative,  resourcefulness,  perspective  and 
self-reliance.  Outdoor  living  and  out¬ 
door  experience  is  a  cherished  heritage, 
which  w’e  as  a  Nation  must  preserve  for 
future  generations  of  Americans.  It  will 
be  essential  to  their  physical  and  mental 
well-being  as  it  has  been  to  ours. 

Blessed  with  an  abundance  of  re¬ 
sources,  we  have  tended  to  consider  them 
inexhaustible — ^we  took  them  for  grant¬ 
ed — we  assumed  they  would  always  be 
in  abundance.  We  were  lavish  and 
prodigal.  We  know  better  now,  and  over 
the  past  half  century  important  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  conservation  of 
our  basic  resource  wealth — soil,  water, 
forests  and  wildlife.  This  change  of 
attitude  did  not  just  happen.  Clear¬ 
headed  leaders  and  thinkers  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall — they  studied 
the  facts,  they  evaluated  the  trends, 
they  made  their  data  available  to  the 
public.  Public  opinion  was  quick  to  in¬ 
sist  that  conservation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  be  accepted  as  basic  national 
policy. 

We  have  long  recognized  outdoor 
recreation  opportunity  for  all  the  people 
as  basic  national  policy.  It  has  been  so 
recognized  likewise  by  the  States  and 
Territories.  Our  great  national  park 
system  was  established  with  this  objec¬ 
tive  in  mind.  Park  systems  in  the  States 
were  established  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  national  forests  and  the  State  for¬ 
ests  have  been  administered  with  public 
recreation  as  a  purpose.  The  programs 
of  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  those  of  the  State  game, 
fish  and  conservation  commissions  sim¬ 
ilarly  have  been  established  and  admin¬ 
istered  with  the  objective  of  preserving 
wildlife  resources  and  the  recreation  they 
provide  not  only  for  sportsmen  but  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  public  who  enjoy 
wildlife  for  itself. 

None  of  us  have  recognized  fully,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  opportunities  for  whole¬ 
some  outdoor  recreation  have  been  di¬ 
minishing  and  that  in  the  face  of  an 
ever-increasing  demand.  Hence,  our 
planning  and  programing  have  been 
inadequate,  piecemeal  and  uncoordi¬ 
nated.  It  is  interesting  and  encouraging 
that  the  National  Park  Service,  the  For¬ 
est  Service,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
independently  have  recognized  this  sit¬ 
uation  and  have  undertaken  long-range 
programs.  Mission  66,  Operations  Out¬ 
doors  for  example,  in  an  effort  to 
match  recreation  facilities  with  recre¬ 
ation  demand.  But  these  programs, 
splendid  as  they  are,  will  not  be  enough. 

The  resources  upon  which  recreation 
is  based  are  diminishing  primarily  due 
to  our  burgeoning  population,  expanding 
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communities,  industrialization,  aiiTJorts, 
highways,  and  all  the  other  attributes 
of  our  system  which  occupy  space  pre¬ 
viously  useful  for  recreation.  The  trend 
continues  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  in  1776,  when  we 
daclared  our  independence,  there  were 
some  600  acres  of  land,  w'ater  and  re¬ 
sources  for  each  citizen  of  that  day.  To¬ 
day,  with  a  population  of  173  million, 
the  individual  share  has  been  reduced 
to  13*4  acres.  In  1976  when  we  cele¬ 
brate  our  bicentennial,  the  individual 
share  will  have  been  reduced  to  10  acres, 
and  by  the  year  2,000,  to  8  acres  or  less. 

Eight  acres  from  which  to  obtain  all 
our  necessities  and  luxuries  and  on 
which  we  shall  also  be  dependent  for 
outdoor  recreation  opportunity. 

The  increase  in  demand,  however, 
does  not  stem  only  from  the  population 
factor.  Higher  standards  of  living,  in¬ 
creased  leisure,  improved  transportation 
facilities,  more  frequent  need  for  relax¬ 
ation  to  counteract  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  complex  modern-day  living, 
adds  year  by  year  to  the  pressures  on  in¬ 
adequate  recreation  resources.  Not  only 
are  more  people  participating  in  a  wider 
variety  of  outdoor  recreation  pursuits, 
they  are  spending  more  time  participat¬ 
ing  in  such  activities — about  twice  as 
much  time  just  in  the  past  decade. 

For  example,  recreation  use  of  the  na¬ 
tional  forests  increased  from  6  million 
visits  in  1926  to  53  million  visits  in  1956. 

The  Park  Service  recorded  22  million 
visitors  in  1946  and  in  excess  of  59  million 
in  1957. 

Visitors  to  Army  Engineer  projects  in¬ 
creased  from  16  million  in  1950  to  some 
80  million  in  1957. 

In  the  State  park  systems  we  find  the 
same  trend — an  increase  from  92  million 
visits  in  1946  to  over  215  million  in  1957. 
Recreation  visits  to  the  TV  A  lakes 
jumped  from  10  million  to  40  million  an¬ 
nually  in  the  past  10  years.  The  story 
at  our  western  reclamation  reservoirs  is 
no  different. 

A  hunting  and  fishing  survey  made  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  1955 
showed  that  of  118  million  individuals 
aged  12  or  over  in  the  United  States,  25 
million  hunt,  fish,  or  engage  in  both 
sports.  The  survey  found  also  that  they 
spent  $3  billion  annually  in  the  pursuit  of 
hunting  and  fishing  recreation.  It  is 
estimated  the  annual  total  man-days 
spent  hunting  and  fishing  will  double  in 
the  next  12  years. 

The  National  Association  of  Engine 
and  Boat  Manufacturers  tell  us  that 
pleasure  boats  have  increased  from  2*/2 
million  in  1947  to  nearly  6  million  in  1956, 
with  more  than  28  million  persons  having 
participated  in  recreational  boating  in 
1956  and  spending  $1*4  billion  in  the 
process. 

It  is  reported  that  66  million  people 
now  seek  outdoor  recreation  in  bird 
w'atching,  wildlife  photography,  and 
other  forms  of  nature  study. 

Wildlife  refuges,  far  too  inadequate  in 
number,  size,  and  location,  are  hosts  to 
over  7  million  visitors  per  year  with  the 
increase  gage  at  IVz  percent  per  year. 
Incidentally,  there  has  yet  been  made  no 
substantial  program  for  handling  the 


vast  crowds  of  interested  citizens  visiting 
our  Federal  refuges  for  recreation  pur¬ 
poses.  The  increase  is  ever  upward  and 
in  every  phase  of  outdoor  recreation. 

In  studying  this  problem  the  commit¬ 
tee  noted  that  the  expanding  popuiation 
and  economy  will  continue  to  deplete  the 
Nation’s  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  opportunities  unless  measures  are 
taken  to  preserve  and  improve  those 
which  remain  a.nd  where  practical  to 
salvage,  rehabilitate,  and  thereafter  pro¬ 
tect  such  land  and  water  areas  as  may 
provide  the  additional  outdoor  recreation 
required  for  the  future.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  of 
the  United  States  be  accorded  the  same 
recognition  and  consideration  as  all  other 
resources  which  are  essential  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Outdoor  recreation  resource  use  and  de¬ 
velopment  must  be  evaluated  and  care¬ 
fully  planned  on  a  long-range  basis.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  extravagance  of 
the  piecemeal  planning  and  indifference' 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  past. 

A  nationwide  inventory  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  Nation’s  outdoor  recreation 
resources  and  opportunities  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  sound  planning  of  long- 
range  programs.  The  legislation  now  be¬ 
fore  this  body  will  create  the  facility  and 
the  means  for  making,  on  a  nationwide, 
region-by-region,  State-by-State  basis, 
such  an  inventory  and  evaluation  of  our 
remaining  outdoor  recreation  resources. 
It  will  provide  the  means  for  full  study 
of  the  trends  in  order  that  reliable  fore¬ 
casts  may  be  made  as  to  what  our  future 
requirements  will  be. 

Stating  this  in  the  simplest  possible 
way:  If  we  know  what  we  have  now,  and 
if  we  know  what  we  shall  need  in  the 
future,  then  we  can  intelligently  and 
realistically  plan  and  undertake  pro¬ 
grams  to  assure  that  future  needs  will  be 
met. 

S.  846,  to  create  a  temporary  biparti¬ 
san  study  commission,  has  that  single 
purpose  and  objective. 

Row,  specifically,  what  does  this 
legislation  propose? 

First,  it  would  authorize  and  create  a 
bipartisan  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission.  The  Commission 
would  be  composed  of  15  members  in¬ 
cluding  2  majority  and  2  minority  mem¬ 
bers  each  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Interior  Committees,  and  7  citizens  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Secondly,  it  establishes  an  advisory 
council  consisting  of  a  liaison  oflQcer 
from  each  of  the  Federal  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  opportunities  plus  25  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Commission  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  various  major  geographical 
areas  and  citizen  interest  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  State  and  municipal  agencies, 
commercial  interests,  labor,  private  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  others  interested  and 
concerned  in  development  of  resources 
and  recreation  opportunity. 

Thirdly,  it  directs  the  Commission  to 
make  the  comprehensive  study,  compile 
its  data  together  with  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  a  report  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  and  Congress  by  September  1, 


1961.  The  report  shall  be  presented  in 
such  form  as  to  be  of  maximum  value  not 
only  to  Congress  and  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  but  to  the  individual  States  as 
well. 

Fourthly,  it  authorizes  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  to  cover 
all  costs  of  the  Commission  during  the 
3 -year  study. 

SPECIFIC  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  states  its  basic 
purpose  to  preserve,  develop,  and  assure 
accessibility  to  all  American  citizens,  in 
the  present  and  future,  of  adequate  out¬ 
door  recreational  facilities  by  determin¬ 
ing  future  needs,  obtaining  comprehen¬ 
sive  information  on  availabie  resources, 
and  making  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  meeting 
proper  goals. 

Section  2  contains  definitions. 

Section  3  provides  for  a  bipartisan 
commission  of  15  members,  including  2 
majority  and  2  minority  members  each 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Interior  Com¬ 
mittees  and  7  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  establish  headquarters  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  employ  necessary  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  to  call  on  the  secretaries  of 
the  executive  departments  and  heads  of 
independent  agencies  with  direct  inter¬ 
est  and  responsibility  for  any  phase  of 
outdoor  recreation  to  appoint  liaison  of¬ 
ficers  from  each  such  agency. 

Section  5  establishes  an  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  including  the  liaison  officers  from 
Federal  agencies  appointed  by  the  heads 
of  departments,  plus  25  representatives 
of  State  and  municipal  agencies,  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  working  in  the  field  of  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation.  The  section  defines  the  Advisory 
Council’s  functions  and  provides  for  its 
meetings. 

Section  6  outlines  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  and  requires  a  final  report 
by  September  1,  1961,  the  Commission 
to  go  out  of  existence  within  the  subse¬ 
quent  year.  The  report  is  to  include 
data  on  outdoor  recreation  requirements 
indicated  for  1976  and  the  year  2000,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  meeting  them.  It  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Commission  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  arrange  with  Federal,  State, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  to 
conduct  studies  and  surveys  for  it  at 
Commission  expense. 

Section  7  directs  the  Commission  to 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  all  levels  for  outdoor  recreation 
resources,  to  recognize  that  lands,  for¬ 
ests,  water  areas,  rangelands,  wetlands, 
wildlife,  and  other  resources  serving  eco¬ 
nomic  purposes  also  have  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  recreational  value  and  that 
sound  planning  of  resource  utiUzation 
must  include  coordination  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  all  such  multiple  uses. 

Section  8  authorizes  necessary  appro¬ 
priations — $2,500,000 — for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Section  9  designates  the  act  as  the 
“Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Act.” 
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There  are  several  fundamental  reasons 


why  wc  bslicvc  Comniissioii,  such  9>s 
is  proposed  in  this  legislation,  is  required. 

First.  Outdoor  recreation  is  not  the 
sole  concern  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States,  communities,  or  private 
groups  and  individuals.  It  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  all. 

Second.  The  recreational  use  of  re¬ 
sources  is  not  something  separate  and 
apart  from  other  resource  uses  and  from 
the  rest  of  our  economic  and  social 
system. 

Third.  Outdoor  recreation  is  not  a 
matter  just  of  forests  and  parks,  reser¬ 
voirs,  and  other  public  properties  man¬ 
aged  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It 
involves  directly  or  indirectly  all  lands 
and  waters. 

Fourth.  The  need  at  this  time  for  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  study 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  car¬ 
ried  out  successfully  by  any  one  agency 
or  group,  or  by  any  combination  of  sev¬ 
eral.  It  will  require  the  thoughtful  co¬ 
operation  of  all. 

Fifth.  The  study  will  provide  the  base 
upon  which  national  policy  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  will  be  drawn  upon  as  well 
by  every  kind  of  agency  and  group  in 
the  development  of  their  own  policies 
and  programs. 

Sixth.  As  the  Nation’s  first  real  effort 
in  this  aspect  of  long-range  planning,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  study,  its  evalua¬ 
tions  and  its  recommendations  reflect  as 
accurately  and  realistically  as  possible 
the  full  national  viewpoint. 

We  believe  the  Commission,  with  an 
Advisory  Council  as  proposed,  most 
nearly  represents  the  quality  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  body  needed  to  make  such 
an  important  study.  Moreover,  its  make¬ 
up,  at  topmost  level,  will  command  re¬ 
spect  and  achieve  the  degree  of  coopera¬ 
tion  necessary,  will  assure  full  use  of 
existing  data,  and  avoid  duplication  and 
ivaste  motion. 

As  I  have  mentioned  there  has  been 
strong,  nationwide  support  for  this  legis¬ 
lation.  Its  sponsorship  in  the  Senate  and 
House  is  vigorous  and  bipartisan.  It  is 
favored  by  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
Departments,  TVA,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
made  no  objection. 

Among  active  supporting  organizations 
are:  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America; 
Wildlife  Management  Institute;  Sierra 
Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Western 
Outdoors  Club;  Fifth  Biennial  Wilder¬ 
ness  Conference;  National  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety;  the  Wilderness  Society;  National 
Parks  Association;  National  Wildlife 
Federation;  Sport  Fishing  Institute;  Citi¬ 
zens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources; 
American  Nature  Association;  the  Con¬ 
servation  Foundation;  National  Campers 
and  Hikers  Association;  Federation  of 
Western  Outdoor  Clubs;  American 
White  Water  Affiliation;  North  American 
Wildlife  Foundation:  Sports  Afield;  Out¬ 
door  Recreation  Institute;  American 
Forestry  Association;  American  Pulp- 
wood  Association:  Outdoor  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America:  Outboard  Boating 
Club  of  America:  National  Association  of 
Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers;  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission;  and 
Trustees  for  Conservation. 


At  the  time  of  committee  hearings  a 
year  ago  some  6  States  through  their 
Governors  or  conservation  agencies  had 
endorsed  the  legislation.  Since  that  time 
almost  all  States  have  so  expressed  them¬ 
selves. 

This  nationwide  support  from  all  gov¬ 
ernment  levels  and  citizen  interest  groups 
results  from  the  simple  facts  that — 

First.  The  Nation  needs  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  inventory  and 
evaluation  of  our  outdoor  recreation  re¬ 
sources  and  opportunities. 

Second.  The  Nation  needs  to  know 
realistically  what  our  future  require¬ 
ments  for  such  resources  will  be,  in  order 
that  government,  at  all  levels,  industrial 
interests  and  citizen  groups  can  plan 
realistically  and  well  to  meet  future 
needs. 

Third.  The  legislation,  S.  846,  provides 
a  sound  and  workable  facility  for  getting 
the  job  done,  comprehensively  and  eco¬ 
nomically  utilizing  the  facilities  and 
competence  of  Federal  and  State  agen¬ 
cies,  the  universities,  private  enterprise, 
and  the  informed  public  as  a  whole. 

It  is  a  public  responsibility  which  the 
Congress  alone  can  discharge. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
among  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  overall  study  of  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
needs. 

An  increasing  population,  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  more  leisure,  and  bet¬ 
ter  transportation  mean  that  more  peo¬ 
ple  turn  to  outdoor  recreation  every 
year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  land  and  water 
area  available  to  meet  this  increased 
demand  is  shrinking — as  growing  cities, 
expanding  industry,  highways,  and  more 
intensive  farming — to  name  a  few — take 
their  toll. 

No  one  proposes  that  we  stop  this 
healthy  growth.  But  we  must  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  land  and  water 
we  have  left.  Outdoor  recreation  must 
be  keyed  into  our  plans  for  the  future. 
To  plan  intelligently,  we  must  first  know 
what  we  have. '  The  first  big  job  of  the 
National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  will  be  to  compile 
such  an  inventory.  It  will  give  us  data 
on  recreation  requirements  indicated  for 
1976  and  the  year  2000,  together  with 
recommendations  for  meeting  them. 

Today  our  population  exceeds  173  mil¬ 
lion.  Reliable  estimates  place  it  at  223 
million  by  1976  and  300  million  by  the 
year  2000. 

But  more  than  population  is  involved 
in  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  use 
of  outdoor  recreation  resources.  Higher 
incomes  make  outings  possible  for  more 
people.  Shorter  working  hours  give 
them  time.  Better  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  make  it  possible  for  them  to  reach 
distant  recreation  areas  faster  and 
easier. 

Typical  of  the  increased  demand  on 
facilities  is  the  experience  of  the  na¬ 
tional  forests.  Their  recreation  use 
tripled  in  20  years  from  1926  to  1946 — 
from  6  to  18  million.  Their  use  nearly 
tripled  again  in  the  next  10  years  and  is 
still  skyrocketing.  Last  year,  there  were 
more  than  53  million  visits  to  our  na¬ 
tional  parks  and  monuments,  more  than 
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50  million  visits  to  the  national  forests, 
more  than  215  million  visits  to  State 
park  areas,  more  than  100  million  visits 
to  Federal  multipurpose  water  develop¬ 
ment  projects. 

The  business  generated  by  this  out¬ 
door  recreation  is  tremendous.  ’The 
study  sponsored  by  the  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service  in  1956  indicated  a  gross  na¬ 
tional  income  of  more  than  $3  billion 
from  hunting  and  fishing  alone.  Inclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  forms  of  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation  would  triple  that  figure. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  land 
and  water  upon  which  this  recreation 
use  is  based,  is  diminishing.  Between 
35  and  45  acres  is  lost  to  every  mile  of 
superhighway,  for  example,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  pressure  on  the  remaining 
lands. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  only  240 
miles  of  the  3,700-mile  Atlantic  seashore 
is  still  open  to  the  general  public.  Of 
that  240  miles,  200  are  in  the  Cape  Hat- 
teras  and  Acadia  National  Parks  in 
North  Carolina  and  Maine.  Other  areas 
of  outstanding  recreational  value  in  the 
public  domain  are  presently  subject  to 
disposition  without  regard  to  their  use¬ 
fulness  in  meeting  the  mounting  recre¬ 
ational  demand. 

We  in  the  11  Western  States  are  more 
fortunate.  But  we,  too,  have  major 
problems. 

Our  thousands  of  acres  of  recreation 
land  are  in  some  cases  only  minutes 
away  from  our  cities  and  towns.  Much 
of  this  land  is  in  the  public  domain — 
the  main  reason  we,  and  people  from 
throughout  the  Nation,  have  been  able 
to  use  it.  Our  national  forests,  parks, 
and  other  public  land  are  the  magnets 
which  draw  increasing  thousands  to 
Montana  and  other  States  each  year. 
The  pressure  in  these  western  lands  has 
increased  800  percent  in  the  past  decade. 

As  the  number  of  outdoor  enthusiasts 
multiply,  the  space  and  resources  upon 
which  recreation  depends  are  diminish¬ 
ing.  A  recent  Colorado  Game  and  Fish 
Department  survey  would  dramatize 
this  point.  Even  though  Colorado  is 
one  of  the  public  land  States,  at  least 
half  of  its  fishing  streams  are  located 
on  private  lands.  Ten  years  ago  al¬ 
most  90  percent  of  streams  on  these 
private  lands  were  open  to  public  fish¬ 
ing.  Now  less  'than  50  percent  are 
available.  Fishing  pressure  has  in¬ 
creased  to  the  amazing  figure  of  almost 
800  percent  in  this  same  tihie  period 
and  because  of  closures  25  percent  less 
stream  area  to  absorb  it. 

Wyoming  is  another  public  land  State, 
almost  78  percent  of  its  area  is  in  the 
public  domain.  But  again,  private  land 
holdings  have  blocked  access  to  much  of 
the  public’s  land.  Settlement  there  has 
been  along  the  rivers.  Water  available 
to  fishermen  is  continually  shrinking  as 
more  individuals  close  their  lands. 
Access  is  again  the  big  problem  and  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
has  had  to  pay  large  sums  to  get  to  recre¬ 
ation  areas  along  the  rivers.  They  are 
now  confronted  with  purchasing  access 
areas  into  the  lands  of  the  public 
domain  because  landowners  will  not 
allow  trespass.  So  while  78  percent 
sounds  like  a  tremendously  large  acre- 
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age  for  a  State  as  big  as  Wyoming,  use 
of  the  public  domain  is  often  hampered 
and  its  size  actually  shrinks  because  it 
cannot  be  reached. 

Water  is  a  precious  commodity  in 
many  of  these  public  domain  States. 
Many  interests  demand  that  they  have 
priority  use  of  that  water.  In  many 
States,  recreation  is  not  considered  as 
an  important  use.  In  some  instances  it 
is  not  even  recognized  as  a  use.  Again 
the  size  of  America’s  playground  shrinks 
because  the  water  cannot  meet  recrea¬ 
tion  needs. 

Many  of  the  West’s  larger  reservoii’s 
have  been  impounded  for  hydroelectric 
and  irrigation  purposes.  The  huge 
manmade  impoundments  are  now  being 
utilized  by  fishermen,  boaters,  swimmers, 
and  water-skiers,  although  they  were 
never  Intended  to  be  put  to  such  use. 
Federal  agencies  have  had  to  hire  spe¬ 
cialists  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  new 
use. 

If  you  could  picture  some  of  the  West’s 
reservoirs,  you  would  realize  how  press¬ 
ing  this  recreation-area  problem  is. 
Many  of  these  manmade  lakes  are  out 
in  the  middle  of  endless  prairies.  There 
is  not  a  tree  in  sight.  Drinking  water 
is  unavailable,  yet  every  weekend  you 
can  find  hundreds  of  people  packed 
around  their  barren  shores.  Game  and 
fish  commissions  have  had  to  build  new 
facilities  and  hire  more  people  to  pro¬ 
duce  fish  to  meet  the  demand  of  these 
reservoir  fishermen.  This  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  business,  especially  since  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  are  not  required  to  protect  these 
fish.  They  must  release  or  store  water 
according  to  the  demands  of  hydropower 
and  irrigation.  Again,  such  recreation 
areas  cannot  be  utilized  to  their  fullest 
degree  because  of  other  interests.  , 

Present  water  users  and  recreationists 
have  long  been  at  each  others  throats. 
Certainly  an  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  each  others  problems  would 
help  rectify  the  problem  and,  at  the  same 
time,  assure  that  further  recreational 
areas  will  not  be  lost.  I  might  cite 
another  situation  in  Wyoming  that  would 
drive  home  this  point.  You  are  all  cer¬ 
tainly  familiar  W'ith  Jackson  Hole  and 
the  Grand  Tetons  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  that  State.  ’This  area  is  one  of 
the  Nation’s'  most  popular  recreation 
spots.  Game  of  all  sorts  is  in  abundance 
and  prized  cutthroat  trout  are  in  many 
of  that  land’s  magnificent  streams.  The 
world’s  largest  elk  herd  migrates  into 
this  area  every  fall  to  winter  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  EUk  Refuge.  The  scenery  is  ma¬ 
jestic — awe  inspiring.  Thousands  of 
people  are  drawn  to  this  area  every  year, 
for  it  has  offered  to  them  the  ultimate 
in  outdoor  recreation. 

Although  it  is  one  of  the  great  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  area,  the  Snake  River  floods 
the  lowlands  of  Idaho  every  spring.  In 
an  effort  to  control  the  river.  Army  engi¬ 
neers  have  looked  to  the  Jackson  Hole 
area  as  a  possible  place  to  construct  con¬ 
trol  dams.  They  have  studied  some  26 
cities  on  the  Snake  and  its  tributaries. 
Impoundment  of  any  of  these  waters 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  elk 
migration  and  would  destroy  the  Snake 
as  a  cutthroat  fisheries.  Conservation¬ 
ists  and  recreationists  have  so  far  been 


successful  in  insisting  that  other  sites 
can  be  found  that  are  not  as  harmful 
to  those  values.  This  has  been  an  annual 
battle  and  outdoor  enthusiasts  have  had 
to  fight  tooth  and  nail  every  time  the 
subject  comes  up. 

The  wilderness  has  also  been  under 
pressure  from  livestock,  timber,  and 
mineral  interests.  The  Forest  Service 
has  been  asked  to  open  these  areas  up 
for  exploitation.  Conservationists  insist 
that  this  is  one  area  that  must  remain 
in  its  present  state. 

Military  land  procurement  has  also 
proven  a  threat  to  shrinking  outdoor 
recreation  areas.  Large  grants  of  the 
public  domain  had  been  withdrawn  and 
in  many  instances  these  lands  were  also 
top  recreational  areas.  Now  the  newly 
passed  Engle  bill  restricts  such  with¬ 
drawal  and  have  proven  a  real  asset  to 
outdoor  enthusiasts. 

It  becomes  obvious  that  the  11  west¬ 
ern  public  land  States  are  not  really 
such  a  recreational  panacea  after  all. 
Withdrawals,  curtailments,  other  uses 
and  new  developments  continually  gnaw 
away  at  this  large  portion  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  playground. 

Each  one  of  us  has  a  duty  to  protect 
and  presei’ve  these  public  recreational 
areas.  We  cannot  accomplish  this  by 
leaving  it  to  chance  or  by  taking  our 
resources  for  granted.  Outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  resources  can  be  protected  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  sound  planning  like  any 
other  resource. 

Instead  of  looking  at  maps  or  count¬ 
ing  percentages  of  public  land  holdings, 
we  must  have  an  inventoiT  of  our  out¬ 
door  resources.  We  must  find  out  how 
much  is  really  available  to  recreational 
users.  We  must  know  where  these  areas 
are  shrinking  and  why  they  are  shrink¬ 
ing.  We  had  better  find  out  what  action 
is  necessary  to  preserve  such  lands. 

Enactment  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea¬ 
tional  Resources  Review  bill  will  give  us 
a  true  picture  of  what  we  really  have, 
what  we  are  going  to  need  in  the  future 
and  what  we  must  do  to  assure  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  future  generations. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that 
the  suggestion  of  creating  another  Fed¬ 
eral  commission  puts  me  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  But  I  must  say,  contrary  to  the 
rule,  this  proposed  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis¬ 
sion  is  an  exception  and  I  favor  passage 
of  S.  846. 

While  this  bill  authorizes  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $2,500,000  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
modest  cost  in  comparison  with  its  long- 
range  benefits.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
in  the  face  of  our  rapid  growth  of  pop¬ 
ulation  and  the  trend  toward  Increasing 
personal  leisure.  It  is  not  only  desirable 
but  absolutely  essential  to  inventory  and 
evaluate  our  outdoor  recreational  re¬ 
sources.  We  must  plan  and  establish 
policies,  region  by  region  and  area  by 
area,  to  protect  our  wildUfe,  forests,  wa¬ 
ters,  public  lands,  and  natural  resources 
so  that  both  present  and  future  gener¬ 
ations  may  enjoy  and  benefit  by  tlie 
wholesome  recreation  they  afford. 

In  my  State  of  Washington,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  unique  rain  forests  in 
the  Olympia  National  Park.  Certain  of 
these  unique  natural  situations  must  be 


preserved,  and  It  is  a  very  controversial 
subject  because  the  commercial  loggers 
often  feel  the  conservationists  go  too 
far. 

And  In  our  State,  right  now  also  there 
is  much  interest  in  preserving  against  the 
im-oads  of  civilization  an  area  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  around  Glacier 
Peak.  And  here  I  must  agree  with  the 
various  conservation  groups  that  if  we 
do  not  set  aside  such  a  region  now,  it 
will  be  too  late.  I  realize  we  have  some 
29  national  parks,  -84  national  monu¬ 
ments,  and  many  other  kinds  of  scenic 
areas  set  aside  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
people  with  access  roads  and  accommo¬ 
dations  of  one  sort  or  another.  But,  in 
addition,  I  believe  in  dedicating  certain 
wilderness  areas  where  the  automobile 
and  roads  are  prohibited  and  where  the 
purpose  is  not  to  accommodate  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  a  wide  scale.  H.  R.  500,  the  Wil¬ 
derness  Presentation  Act,  which  in  prin¬ 
ciple  I  support  covers  this  kind  of  recrea¬ 
tional  resource. 

Meanwhile,  this  bill,  S.  846,  to  evaluate 
all  recreational  public  lands  and  water 
areas,  seems  most  desirable.  There  must 
be  planning  to  establish  controls  and  re¬ 
strictions  on  a  broad  basis  to  assure  the 
utmost  value  in  accordance  with  varying 
natural  features  for  us  and  for  posterity. 
So  I  intend  to  vote  for  S.  846. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  House  bills  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  Review  Commission,  and  the 
chaii^nan  of  the  House  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee,  which  conducted  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  interest  in  its  passage.  In 
my  opinion,  few  bills  which  my  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  considered  have  more  merit. 

Outdoor  recreation  has  long  been  an 
important  part  of  our  American  way  of 
life.  In  colonial  times,  man’s  dexterity 
with  a  gun  or  a  fishing  line  often  meant 
the  difference  between  a  bountiful  or  a 
meager  dinner  table.  His  ability  to 
make  a  snug  camp  or  hike  great  dis¬ 
tances  was  indispensable  to  his  exist¬ 
ence. 

Sportsmen  still  continue  to  hunt  for  a 
Christmas  goose,  or  throw  a  line  for  a 
Fourth  of  July  fish  fry,  but  for  most 
Americans  hunting  and  fishing  are  pri¬ 
marily  an  outdoor  activity  which  brings 
them  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  and 
often  surcease  from  the  strains  of  mod- 
ei-n  day  living. 

Burgeoning  cities,  spiraling  popula¬ 
tions,  increasing  leisure  time  and  im¬ 
provements  in  ti’ansportation  are  greatly 
stepping  up  the  number  of  people  who 
look  to  the  outdoors  for  recreation.  At 
the  same  time  the  development  of  air¬ 
ports,  superhighways,  military  instal¬ 
lations,  and  other  projects  which  eat  up 
our  land  are  reducing  the  re^ui-ces 
available  for  recreational  pursuits. 

This  all  adds  up  to  one  thing:  We 
should  take  time  now  to  see  what  we 
have,  what  we  will  need  in  the  future, 
and  what  should  be  done  to  be  sure  we 
can  meet  those  future  requirements. 

This  bill  would  set  in  motion  a  nation¬ 
wide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  our 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  would  give  us  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  find  out  what  each  State  and 
each  community  now  has  to  offer  in  the 
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way  of  recreational  resources,  and  what 
they  have  planned  for  the  future. 

The  Commission  would  lean  heavily  on 
reports  already  prepared,  or  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  preparation  in  this  field,  both  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  private 
agencies,  and  by  the  communities  and 
States.  It  would  initiate  what  ever  sup¬ 
plementary  reports  are  available.  It 
would  then  offer  a  blueprint  for  the  job 
we  must  do. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  can  be  out¬ 
lined  in  a  few  brief  statistics : 

One  American  household  out  of  every 
three  now  has  a  member  who  either 
fishes  or  hunts. 

There  are  few  American  families  who 
do  not  reach  a  picnic  area  in  the  forests 
or  at  the  beach,  or  who  do  not  visit  some 
recreational  area  at  least  once,  and  more 
often  several  times  a  year. 

Recreational  use  of  our  national  for¬ 
ests  increased  from  6  million  visits  in 
1926  to  18  million  visits  in  1946  and  to 
nearly  53  million  visits  in  1956. 

Whereas  22  million  people  visited  our 
national  parks  In  1946,  nearly  55  million 
visited  them  in  1956,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  number  will  have  swelled  to  80 
million  by  1966.  The  national  parks 
system  was  only  designed  for  25  million 
people  a  year. 

To  meet  the  avalanche  of  American 
citizens  who  are  now  using  our  recrea¬ 
tional  resources,  and  who  will  be  using 
them  in  even  greater  numbers  in  the 
future,  we  must  have  coordinated  and 
long-range  planning.  Passage  of  the 
bill  before  us  is  the  first  step  in  this 
undertaking.  It  has  the  support  of  a 
long  list  of  national.  State,  and  local  rec¬ 
reation  and  wildlife  groups.  Six  States, 
through  their  conservation  agencies  or 
their  governors  have  endorsed  it.  The 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
offered  no  objections  to  it.  I  hope  it  will 
pass. 

Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thoroughly  favor  passage  of  the  bill,  S. 
846,  which  would  establish  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Review 
Commission.  There  are  many  compel¬ 
ling  reasons  why  this  legislation  should 
receive  favorable  consideration. 

First  of  all,  the  American  people  have 
always  had  a  love  for  the  outdoors  and 
for  the  recreational  opportunities  that 
it  provides.  Indeed,  this  is  an  interest 
that  we  ought  to  encourage,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  what  it  can  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  living,  but  because  of  the 
wholesome  infiuence  that  it  exerts  on 
our  people,  particularly  the  yoimg. 

At  a  time  when  our  population  is 
growing  at  an  imprecedented  rate,  it  is 
especially  urgent  that  we  give  careful 
consideration  to  our  potential  recrea¬ 
tional  resources.  Also,  the  progress  of 
science  means  an  increasing  amoimt  of 
leisure  time  for  the  American  people. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  make  full  use  of 
these  new  opportunities  for  leisure 
hours.  The  legislation,  S,  846,  provides 
us  with  a  workable  plan  for  making  full 
use  of  the  facilities  of  Government  agen¬ 
cies,  private  organizations,  our  colleges 
and  imiversities,  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole.  The  measure  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  appreciate  more  fuUy  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  assuring  the  fullest 


possible  use  of  our  outdoor  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

As  we  consider  S.  846,  I  believe  it  is 
especially  fitting  to  keep  in  mind  the 
sagacious  words  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
conservationist  this  Nation  has  ever 
known.  I  am  speaking  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  said,  “Nine- 
tenths  of  wisdom  consists  of  being  wise 
in  tinae.’’ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  legislation.  In  doing  so,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  splen¬ 
did  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  who  has  done  such 
an  excellent  job  of  explaining  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  it  is  a  refreshing  pleasure  in  these 
days  of  missiles  and  antimissiles  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  legislation  to  help 
mankind  to  enjoy  and  preserve  for  the 
future  some  of  the  blessings  of  nature. 
I  heartily  endorse  this  legislation  and 
hope  that  it  will  promptly  pass. 

Hiking  and  nature  study,  though  quite 
different  forms  of  outdoor  recreation, 
have  a  common  denominator — the  par¬ 
ticipants  are  people.  Yet  man,  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  therapeutic  and  spiritual 
rewards  of  recreation,  also  is  the  major 
threat  to  this  means  of  refreshing  his 
strength  and  spirit  after  toil. 

Through  the  ages,  tribes  and  Nations 
have  used  their  natural  resources  with 
thoughtless  liberality — until  awakened 
to  the  need  for  conservation.  Some¬ 
times  realization  came  too  late,  as  it  did 
in  the  Near  East  and  portions  of  Asia. 

American  history  has  followed  a  sim¬ 
ilar  pattern  with  one  exception.  We 
have  become  aroused  in  time.  Now  we 
are  trying  to  protect,  conserve,  and  re¬ 
plenish  our  forests  through  the  tree 
farm  system,  and  the  planting  of  de¬ 
nuded  lands  and  the  Smokey  Bear  cam¬ 
paign.  Eventually  these  programs  and 
others  like  them  will  restore  our  forests 
to  full  productivity. 

The  next  task  is  development  for  max¬ 
imum  use.  In  recreation,  the  initial 
steps  are  being  taken  in  mission  66  of 
the  National  Parks  Service  and  opera^- 
tion  outdoors  of  the  Forest  Service. 
These  programs  are  good — as  far  as  they 
go.  But  they  are  confined  to  Federal 
lands  and  can  never  serve  the  needs 
of  th  entire  Nation.  State,  county,  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  private  landowners  also  need 
to  develop  their  resources. 

Recreation  problems  are  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  because  they  involve 
productive  timber  lands  as  well  as  non¬ 
productive  scenic  areas.  Reliable  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  participating  in  outdoor  recreation 
20  years  hence  will  be  about  double 
what  it  is  now. 

Where  will  these  people  go?  To  the 
national  parks  and  national  forests? 
Many  of  them  will,  but  some  of  these 
places  are  crowded  now.  The  pressure 
then  also  will  be  on  other  forest  lands' 
because  fishing  and  hunting  are  the 
favorite  outdoor  sports.  In  fact  7  of  the 
first  10  participation  activities  are  pri¬ 
marily  woods  types.  This  means  that 
private  landowners  will  be  expected  to 
open  up  their  lands.  Many  of  them 
already  have. 


The  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.  has 
opened  about  half  of  its  logging  roads 
to  hunters.  This  provides  access  to  some 
214  million  acres  of  timber  land  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington. 

Wej^erhaeuser  also  has  constructed  a 
number  of  free  public  campgrounds  along 
streams  and  lakes.  Running  water,  sani¬ 
tary  facilities,  picnic  tables,  fireplaces, 
and  firewood  are  available.  A  rough  esti¬ 
mate  indicates  that  some  50,000  people 
made  use  of  Weyerhaeuser  lands  in  a 
single  year. 

Other  companies  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  also  have  opened  their 
forests  to  hunters,  hikers,  bird  watchers, 
fishermen,  picnickers,  and  others. 

These  industrialists  have  shown  by 
their  actions  their  appreciation  of  the 
public  need  for  relaxation.  The  pres¬ 
sure  upon  them  for  recreational  facilities 
will  multiply  rapidly,  particularly  in  the 
East  and  South  where  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  forest  land  is  in  private 
ownership. 

This  means  that  private  landowners  as 
well  as  public  agencies  need  to  under¬ 
stand  the  recreational  habits  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  be  aware  of  available  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  satisfy  their  requirements  for 
relaxation. 

The  basic  information  should  includq 
an  inventory  of  all  recreational  facilities 
plus  areas  capable  of  development  re¬ 
gardless  of  ownership.  Its  scope  must  be 
nationwide  in  order  that  population 
trends  and  recreational  needs  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  may  be  evaluated. 
It  should  embrace  all  agencies  having 
responsibilities  for  public  recreation. 

All  of  these  requirements  are  provided 
for  in  the  proposed  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  846,  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Act,  is  a  most  constructive  measure. 

This  bill  provides  for  establishment  of 
a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  Review  Commission  to  make  an 
inventory  to  be  used  in  extending  our 
recreational  resources.  It  calls  for  the 
preparation  of  a  long  range  plan  to  meet 
the  future  outdoor  recreational  needs  of 
the  American  public.  The  Commission 
would  include  a  broad  representation  of 
Congress  and  citizen  members. 

The  inventory  of  recreational  re¬ 
sources  that  would  be  prepared  under 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  give  us  a 
badly  needed  indication  of  the  pressures 
that  will  be  placed  upon  our  recreational 
resources.  It  will  help  us  determine  the 
amount,  the  kind,  and  quality  of  these 
resources  and  our  needs  for  using  and 
developing  them  fully  for  the  future.  It 
will  help  us  to  determine  policies  and 
programs  that  can  be  initiated  at  each 
level  of  Government  and  by  private 
organizations  and  citizen  groups  to  meet 
these  future  requirements. 

Our  demands  for  outdoor  recreation — 
hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking,  ski¬ 
ing,  mountain  climbing,  pack  trips, 
photography,  scenic  appreciation,  boat¬ 
ing  and  many  other  outdoor  pleasures — 
on  public  and  private  lands  and  on 
our  wilderness  areas  is  increasing  at  an 
imprecedented  rate. 
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We  urgently  need  basic  information 
and  research  for  developing  future  plans 
for  using  these  resources  if  we  are  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  people  for  places  where  they  can 
get  away  from  the  pressures  of  every 
day  living  to  enjoy  the  outdoors.  This 
bill  provides  the  means  for  collecting  this 
information.  It  has  met  with  whole¬ 
hearted  support  from  all  of  our  national, 
State  and  local  conservation  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  National  Wildlife  Federa¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  Nation’s  largest  organi¬ 
zations  of  sportsmen  and  lay  conserva¬ 
tionists  with  members  in  50  States  and 
Territories,  has  backed  this  measure  en¬ 
thusiastically. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  resolution  of 
the  federation  in  support  of  this  bill: 

Be  it  resolved.  The  National  Wildlife  Fed¬ 
eration  endorses  H.  B.  3592,  S.  846,  and  simi¬ 
lar  bills  proposing  a  national  recreational  re¬ 
source  review.  We  request  early  enactment 
by  the  Congress. 

The  federation  wishes  to  commend  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  for  Its  lead¬ 
ership  In  preparing  and  presenting  this  leg¬ 
islation.  We  also  recognize  the  part  played 
by  Sierra  Club  in  developing  the  concept 
through  Its  own  advocacy  of  a  scenic  re¬ 
sources  review. 

In  joining  in  the  support  of  this  legislation, 
however,  the  federation  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  It  must  not  be  considered  a  substitute 
for  action  programs  and  special  legislation 
needed  now  for  the  protect'on  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  critical  wetlands,  for  improvement  of 
recreational  facilities  and  wildlife  habitat  In 
the  national  forests,  and  for  protection  of 
wildlife  refuges  and  wilderness  areas.  It 
must  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  delay  of 
“Mission  66”  In  the  national  parks  or  "Opera¬ 
tion  Outdoors”  In  the  national  forests. 

(Passed  at  the  21st  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  March  1,  2,  and 
3,  1957,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  is  pointed  out  so  clearly  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  resolution:  this 
legislation  does  not  conflict  in  any  way 
with  bills  and  programs  to  provide  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  recreational  resources 
of  our  wilderness  areas,  our  national  for¬ 
ests,  national  parks,  and  wildlife  refuges. 
As  an  inventory,  S.  846  provides  for  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  study  in  a 
broad  field  of  interest.  This  is  a  plan¬ 
ning  and  research  study  to  point  up  our 
recreational  needs  for  the  future.  The 
resolution  makes  clear  that  while  we  are 
studying,  we  must  also  work  to  carefully 
manage  our  outdoor  recreation  areas. 
They  are  constantly  in  danger  and  we 
must  make  adequate  provision  for  their 
protection  and  full  use. 

Of  course,  S.  846  does  not  attempt  to 
satisfy  our  current  need  for  protecting 
and  managing  our  wildernesses,  national 
forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  national 
parks.  In  the  case  of  wilderness,  for 
example,  we  have  before  this  Congress  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  The  wilderness 
bill  is  designed  to  meet  a  purpose  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  National  Recre¬ 
ational  Resources  Review  bill  which  we 
are  now  considering.  The  wilderness 
bill  proposes  to  establish  at  once  the 
preservation  of  specific  areas  that  al¬ 
ready  are  recognized  as  suitable  and 
available  for  preservation  as  a  part  of  a 
national  system  of  wilderness.  The  wil¬ 


derness  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  particular  and  imique 
part  of  our  Nation’s  outdoor  resources. 
It  satisfies  an  ui'gent  need  for  managing 
our  remaining  areas  of  wilderness.  It  in 
no  way  conflicts  with  S.  846.  They  are 
distinct  and  separate  measures  that 
satisfy  different  needs.  I  think  Mr.  Con¬ 
rad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  sized  up  the  situation  cor¬ 
rectly  when  he  made  this  comment  on 
S.  846  on  May  14,  1957; 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  conflict  be¬ 
tween  this  bill  and  the  wilderness  bill.  •  *  • 
One  Is  developing  an  overall  program  for  the 
United  States  for  all  forms  of  recreation, 
whereas  the  wilderness  bill  Is  a  specific  type 
of  area:  that  Is,  providing  for  the  care  of 
national  wilderness. 

The  National,  State  and  local  conser¬ 
vation  organizations  that  have  supported 
these  two  bills  recognize  that  they 
satisfy  different  purposes  and  that  there 
is  no  inconsistency  between  them.  Both 
measures  should  be  enacted  promptly. 

I  urge  that  we  now  move  ahead  with 
the  passage  of  S.  846  and  clear  the  way 
for  this  badly  needed  inventory  of  our 
outdoor  resources.  And  after  that,  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  speedily 
enact  the  important  wilderness  bill,  and 
other  sorely  needed  conservation  legis¬ 
lation. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
Springfield,  HI.,  June  16,  1858 — 100  years 
ago  to  the  day — a  great  American,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  delivered  an  imimortal 
speech,  the  simple,  direct  foresight  of 
which  will  live  for  milleniums.  It 
opened  with  a  sentence  which  the  poet 
Carl  Sandburg  has  said,  “at  a  first  care¬ 
less  glance  it  might  seem  so  simple  that 
it  is  asinine.  On  a  second  and  deliberate 
reading,”  Sandburg  continues,  “it  has 
the  cunning  of  ancient  wisdom.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better  judge 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  grave 
national  problems  about  which  Lincoln 
spoke  and  the  legislative  matter  before 
this  body,  100  years  later.  But,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  draw  the  parallel,  because 
Lincoln  himself  was  the  product  of  a 
frontier  society.  He  knew  and  loved  the 
outdoors — for  itself,  and  for  what  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  man’s  character  in  physical 
vigor,  mental  health,  perspective,  whole¬ 
some  attitude,  and  moral  stamina. 

Were  he  here  today,  I  do  not  question 
but  that  he  woirld  say,  “We  must  take 
steps  to  preserve  the  outdoors  for  all  the 
American^  who  will  follow  us.  We  must 
know  where  we  are,  we  must  know  the 
trends  which  are  following — then  we  can 
better  know  how  and  what  each  of  us 
should  be  doing  about  it.” 

.  ’The  legislation  before  us,  for  one  im¬ 
portant  field  of  American  opportunity,  is 
a  direct  effort  to  implement  the  philos¬ 
ophy  which  Lincoln  so  wisely  and  ably 
expressed.  We  can  do  no  less  than  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  which  we  have 
today  to  assure  all  these  values  for 
America  for  all  time. 
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The  Space  Aoe  Challenge  to  Outdoor  Rec¬ 
reation  Resources 

(By  J.  W.  Penfold,  conservation  director, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America) 

The  whole  universe  surrounds  our  small 
planet.  Infinite  space  limited  only  by  our 
own  Imaginations — waiting  only  for  science 
to  equip  us  for  Its  conquest.  An  intriguing 
concept  for  man  and  boy  alike.  A  pot  shot 
at  the  moon  with  a  rocket — a  manned  space 
ship  to  chase  sputniks  and  Explorers  in  or¬ 
bit  around  the  earth — a  space  platform — 
and  then,  away  we  go  to  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
beyond.  An  exciting  prospect — a  whole  new 
realm  of  frontiers  for  man  to  dominate — 
but  that  Is  not  the  space  I  want  to  talk 
about — the  space  we  think  of  In  science 
fiction. 

The  space  that  concerns  me  Is  finite,  lim¬ 
ited,  and  from  a  human  use  standpoint 
constantly  shrinking.  The  space  that  con¬ 
cerns  me  is  that  of  land,  water,  and  re¬ 
sources  which  comprise  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  which  must  be  made  to  provide 
for  us  and  future  generations  of  Americans 
all  the  Ingredients  of  our  social.  Intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  economic  system. 

Let  us  start  by  taking  a  brief  look  at  this 
space  which  we  know  about — the  space  we 
In  the  League  and  all  Americans  must  live  in 
and  work  for. 

When  America  became  a  Nation,  the 
Founding  Fathers  could  look  beyond  the 
horizons,  across  the  continent  to  an  im¬ 
mense  area  of  land,  water,  and  resources — 
endless  forests,  vast  prairies,  mountains, 
lakes,  streams,  wildlife,  virgin  soils,  un¬ 
tapped  minerals,  amounting  in  all  to  600 
acres  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 
That  Incredible  bargain  in  real  estate, 
Alaska,  was  purchased  from  the  Russians  in 
1867,  adding  the  resources  and  space  of  an¬ 
other  375  million  acres.  Even  with  that  ad¬ 
dition,  populations  had  so  increased  that 
there  were  but  60  acres  of  space  and  re¬ 
sources  for  each  citizen  of  that  era.  Popu¬ 
lations  have  continued  to  burgeon  so  that 
today  with  over  173  millions,  the  individual 
share  for  each  American  is  but  13  acres. 
Population  experts  tell  us  that  we  shall  have 
grown  to  225  millions  or  more  by  1975,  with 
a  further  reduction  of  space  to  10.5  acres — 
and  by  the  year  2000,  to  300  millions  and  an 
Individual  share  of  about  8  acres,  on  which 
to  raise  corn  and  hogs,  wheat,  beef,  timber, 
wool.  From  these  8  acres  must  come  the  oil, 
gas,  uranium,  iron,  copper,  ahd  other  min¬ 
erals.  On  these  8  acres  must  be  located  our 
schools,  homes  and  lawns,  churches,  super¬ 
markets,  playgrounds;  Industrial  plants,  fac¬ 
tories,  warehouses,  airports,  and  highways. 

Take  the  new  Federal  highways  program. 
Directly  and  indirectly  it  will  consume  2  >4 
million  acres  of  land — removing  it  from 
other  production  and  generally  highways 
seem  attracted  to  the  best  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  land.  Just  bumper  to  bumper 
parking  of  today’s  trucks  and  automobiles 
takes  up  a  half  million  acres  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  rates  of  auto  and  truck  production  the 
acreage  requirement  will  Increase  threefold  in 
the  next  40  years. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  suburbia  sprawl¬ 
ing  out  from  every  metropolitan  area — the 
inevitable  human  urge  for  elbow  room — 
the  chance  for  escape  from  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  crowding  within  our  cities.  A  chance 
to  exchange  pavement  for  good  green  grass, 
towering  skyscrapers  for  trees,  neon  lights 
for  stars  and  the  moon,  the  chance  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  changing  seasons  by  something 
other  than  the  need  to  switch  from  furnace 
to  air  conditioner. 

And  even  suburbia,  with  all  Its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  way  of  life,  occasions  Its  own 
and  serious  problems.  How  to  get  these 
Increasing  masses  of  people  to  and  from 
their  jobs  In  the  city.  So  highway  engi¬ 
neers  in  a  hundred  places  ogle  the  parks 
as  rights  of  way,  already  in  public  owner- 
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ship,  with  minimum  problems  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  cost,  removal  of  structures  and  the 
like.  Threats  to  our  totally  inadequate  city 
park  systems  are  serious  now,  they  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  so  in  the  years  ahead. 

Suburbia  itself  consumes  land,  over  a 
million  acres  per  year,  so  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated.  The  gently  rolling  hills  of  eastern 
Jefferson  County,  my  own  home,  once  helped 
feed  the  city  of  Denver.  Within  10  years 
it  will  be  almost  entirely  in  subdivisions. 
The  bottom  areas  once  produced  a  bumper 
crop  of  pheasant  and  contributed  much  to 
the  fall  hunting  season.  With  suburbia, 
habitat  for  pheasant  has  diminished,  and 
those  birds  which  do  nest  and  survive  the 
raids  of  housecats,  pet  dogs  and  mowing 
machines  are  unavailable  to  the  sportsman, 
because  the  human  population  is  too  dense 
to  permit  safe  hunting.  The  eager  sports¬ 
man  must  now  go  farther  afield  and  add  to 
pressure  on  already  overtaxed  areas. 

This  process  continues  Inexorably  In 
thousands  of  communities  all  over  the 
country.  The  experts  tell  us  that  within 
a  very  few  years  the  eastern  seaboard  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  will  be 
one  continuous  city.  Meanwhile  the  sea¬ 
shore  itself,  offering  the  greatest  outdoor 
recreation  potential  for  those  teeming  mil¬ 
lions,  is  becoming  less  and  less  available 
for  public  access  and  use.  Across  the  con¬ 
tinent  California  burgeons  and  will  shortly 
exceed  New  York  in  popvfiation  with  all 
that  that  implies  in  impact  on  resources 
and  space. 

The  problems  we  face  in  retaining  ade¬ 
quate  lands  and  waters  for  recreation  use 
is  not  related  only  to  growth  in  population. 
As  our  standard  of  living  improves,  and 
surely  no  one  wishes  that  trend  to  be  re¬ 
versed,  our  demands  for  resources  and  the 
lands  required  for  their  production  in¬ 
crease.  For  example,  we  individually  con¬ 
sume  twice  as  much  water  as  we  did  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  and  parenthetically  we  are  pol¬ 
luting  the  remaining  waters  at  an  even 
greater  rate. 

Our  per-capita  use  of  electric  energy  has 
Increased  maybe  6  or  7  times,  giving  rise  to 
the  problems  which  Mr.  Binford  described  so 
well  yesterday  in  discussing  power  dams  ver¬ 
sus  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River  system. 

Our  individual  consumption  of  timber  and 
wood  products,  agricultural  products,  min¬ 
erals,  and  metals  increases  comparably,  as 
has  been  so  well  pointed  out  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  expert  speakers  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  me.  I  refer  to  this  again  only  to 
point  out  that  each  and  every  one  of  these 
increased  demands  results  in  additional  pres¬ 
sures  on  the  lands  which  heretofore  and 
traditionally  have  been  available  for  recrea¬ 
tion  use. 

Fortunately  in  the  West,  the  national  for¬ 
ests,  national  parks,  and  the  public  domain 
are  still  available  for  recreation  use.  But 
the  pressure  on  them  increases  just  as  it 
does  on  any  other  land.  For  example,  rec¬ 
reation  use  on  the  national  forests  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  increased  four  times 
in  the  past  decade.  There  was  not  only  that 
numerical  Increase,  but  visitors  to  the  na¬ 
tional  forests  spent  twice  as  much  time  en¬ 
joying  that  form  of  recreation  last  year  than 
they  did  10  years  ago.  In  other  words,  the 
recreation  pressure  has  actually  Increased 
800  percent  in  the  last  10  years.  If  you 
don’t  believe  it,  just  head  for  a  favorite 
stream  or  lake  day  after  tomorrow  when 
Colorado’s  trout  season  opens. 

Shortly  before  leaving  the  East  for  this 
convention,  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  touring 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest  in  West 
Virginia.  We  visited  West  Virginia’s  single 
natural  lake.  It  is  one  acre  in  size.  We  vis¬ 
ited  Spruce  Knob  Lake  a  15-acre  impound¬ 
ment  constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  Game  and  Fish 
Commission.  Ten  days  ago  when  the  season 
opened  there  were  something  like  2500  auto¬ 
mobiles  there,  and  10,000  fishermen.  Officials 


touch  off  a  cannon  to  open  the  season  and  as 
its  thunder  dies  out  there  follows  a  thrashing 
crescendo  of  baits,  plugs,  and  bobbers  hitting 
the  water. 

A  recent  Colorado  Game  and  Pish  Depart¬ 
ment  survey  points  sharply  to  another  prob¬ 
lem — access  to  fishing  water  for  the  public. 
Even  though  Colorado  is  one  of  the  public- 
land  States,  at  least  half  of  its  fishing  streams 
are  located  on  private  lands.  Ten  years  ago 
almost  90  percent  of  streams  on  private  lands 
were  open  for  public  fishing.  Now  less  than 
50  percent  are  available. 

Eight  hundred  percent  more  fishing  pres¬ 
sure  and  twenty-five  percent  less  stream  area 
to  absorb  it.  These  trends  will  continue,  and 
they  apply  as  inexorably  to  waterfowl  and 
upland  game  and  bird  shooting  as  well. 
More  and  more  himters  are  forced  to  the 
commercial  shooting  areas  for  their  sport. 
More  and  mote  of  them  are  banding  into 
small  groups  to  purchase  or  lease  hunting 
and  fishing  areas,  and  so  excluding  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I  shan’t  take  the  time  now  to  argue  the 
case  of  the  commercial  shooting  preserve, 
except  to  state  my  own  opinion  that  it  will 
inevitably  contribute  to  the  end  of  public 
hunting  on  lands  other  than  public. 

And  even  on  the  public  lands,  in  view  of 
increasing  pressures  from  other  beneficial 
and  essential  uses,  I  question  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  long  support  wildlife  programs,  when 
hunting  becomes  identified  as  target  prac¬ 
tice  with  live  creatures  as  the  targets. 

But  getting  back  to  the  problem  of  space. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  of  the  8  acres 
upon  which  our  grandchildren  will  depend 
for  all  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life, 
a  smaller  and  smaller  percentage  will  be 
available  for  outdoor  recreation  opportunity. 
It  is  a  dismal  picture,  and  one  which  we  in 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  every  other 
conservation  organization  must  face  up  to 
squarely.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we 
need  to  discouraged.  But,  we  sure  as  cer¬ 
tain  must  be  determined.  And  we  must 
recognize  the  facts  of  life  for  what  they  are. 

We  can  regret  the  old  'days,  if  we  wish, 
but  that  will  not  bring  them  back.  We  can 
resist  the  inevitable  changes  which  we  call 
progress,  but  we  can  never  stop  them.  We 
can  continue  to  take  hunting,  fishing  and 
outdoor  recreation  for  granted,  and  watch 
it  continue  to  decrease  both  in  variety  and 
quality.  Inertia,  lethargy  and  lack  of  vigor 
on  our  pai't  will  inevitably  lead  to  frustrat¬ 
ing  mediocrity  of  outdoor  opportunity. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  behave  in  any 
such  manner.  We  can  be  determined,  we 
can  be  practical,  we  can  even  be  inspired. 
We  can,  if  we  will,  design  and  build  into 
almost  every  aspect  of  economic  and  social 
development  the  essential  elements  of  re¬ 
source  management  which  can  assure  us  of 
a  bright  and  better  outdoor  America.  This 
has  already  been  proved  many  places.  Nor 
need  we  be  alone  in  seeking  these  objec¬ 
tives. 

We  should  not  discount  the  vision  and 
statesmanship  of  many  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress.  It  is  no  idle  gesture  when 
national  leaders  sponsor  and  support  such 
legislation  as  the  Humphrey-Saylor  wilder¬ 
ness  bill,  the  Watkins-Metcalf  coordination 
act  amendments,  the  Blatnik  pollution  con¬ 
trol  program,  the  acreage  reserve  of  the  soil 
bank,  the  Engle  military  withdrawal  act, 
amendments  to  the  Migratory  Waterfowl  Act 
to  expedite  the  acquisition  of  essential 
waterfowl  habitat,  “Mission  66,’’  “Opera¬ 
tions  Outdoors,”  just  to  mention  a  few. 

Nor  should  we  minimize  the  importance  of 
dedicated  public  servants  in  the  Federal  serv¬ 
ices  concerned  with  outdoor  recreation — the 
Forest  Service,  Park  Service,  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service,  BLM,  Indian  Service,  SCS,  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Division  of  HEW,  and  across  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  State 
agencies  with  comparable  responsibilities. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  potential  help 
that  exists  among  the  development  agencies 


and  Interests.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  we 
have  been  narrow — and  I  dare  say  we’ve  had 
little  choice,  actually.  But  in  resisting  cer¬ 
tain  developments  we  believed  highly  damag¬ 
ing,  we  have  failed  to  recognize  great  poten¬ 
tials  in  other  developments.  For  example, 
not  farm  from  Colorado  Springs  is  located  the 
John  Martin  Reservoir.  Had  we  had  the  de¬ 
termination  and  vigor  during  the  planning 
days  of  that  project,  perhaps  provision  could 
have  been  built  in  for  a  permanent  conserva¬ 
tion  pool,  and  so  provided  the  Arkansas  Val¬ 
ley  with  a  recreation  resource  of  inestimable 
value. 

We  have  resisted  many  an  Army  engineer 
power  or  fiood-control  project — and  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  were  wrong  in  doing  so. 
But  we  were  not  as  determined  and  vigorous, 
until  recently,  in  constructively  supporting  a 
sound  program  of  land  acquisition,  public  ac¬ 
cess,  and  facilities  which,  on  existing  reser¬ 
voirs  alone,  could  have  quadrupled  the  public 
recreation  opportunities  available.  The  same 
can  be  said  with  respect  to  reclamation  reser¬ 
voirs  throughout  the  West. 

Maybe  it  is  just  human  nature.  We  can  be 
aroused  easily  to  resist  something  we  believe 
wrong.  Too  Infrequently  are  we  aroused  to 
insist  upon  something  we  know  to  be  right. 

Essentially,  I  believe  that  is  the  real  chal¬ 
lenge  which  faces  us  in  assuring  abundant 
and  high  quality  recreation  opportunity  in 
the  space  age.  There  is  no  shortcut  by  which 
we  can  attain  our  objective,  any  more  than 
there  is  a  shortcut  to  growing  timber  which 
may  require  60  or  160  years  to  reach  sawlog 
size. 

The  challenge  to  us  is  not  in  fighting  a 
rear-guard  action,  an  effort  to  defer  the  day 
when  natural  outdoor  recreation  opportunity 
might  give  way  entirely  to  the  most  artificial 
kind  of  substitutes.  Ours  must  be  an  effort 
to  preserve  and  protect  our  outdoor  heritage 
by  making  it  an  integral  and  coordinate  part 
of  our  total  economic  and  social  complex  and 
of  land  management  patterns  and  programs. 
Our  efforts  must  be  directed  toward  enlist¬ 
ing  the  understanding,  support,  and  positive 
participation  of  all  citizens  and  all  Interests, 
educational,  commercial  and  Industrial,  and 
government  at  all  levels,  of  course. 

We  must  ourselves  seek  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  the 
values  we  believe  should  be  perpetuated  in 
our  society.  And  in  seeking  such  under¬ 
standing  we  must  be  wary  of  being  trapped 
by  slogans.  Conservation  can  be  and  is  used 
to  sell  programs  far  removed  from  the  Roose- 
velt-Pinchot  concept.  Multiple  use  itself 
can  be  and  is  used  to  try  to  thwart  the  very 
objectives  of  the  true  principles  of  multiple 
use. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  in  proposing  the 
outdoor  recreation  resofurces  review  legisla¬ 
tion  had  these  thoughts  in  mind.  Its  spon¬ 
sors  in  the  Congress  did  also.  In  our  view, 
the  objectives  of  such  an  outdoor  recreation 
study  are  first  steps  in  a  sound,  long-range 
program. 

We  need  to  know,  on  a  national,  compre¬ 
hensive  basis  just  what  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  remain  to  us.  We  need  to 
know  how  they  fit  into  the  rest  of  our  civi¬ 
lization’s  pattern.  We  need  a  thorough,  soul- 
searching  evaluation  of  these  recreation  re¬ 
sources,  and  a  hard,  second  look  at  some  of 
the  measurements  we  have  customarily  ap¬ 
plied,  measurements  having  their  origins  in 
an  earlier  and  far  less  complicated  era.  We 
must  revise  operating  policies  which  nation¬ 
wide  have  consistently  confused  quantity 
with  quality. 

Expressed  more  simply — a  full  creel  of 
trout  may  be  a  measure  of  good  catching,  but 
alone  is  hardly  the  criterion  for  good  fishing. 
A  full  bag  of  birds,  likewise,  might  measure 
good  shooting  while  measuring  not  at  all 
the  quality  of  hunting  experience. 

We  must  study  as  well  the  trends  in  recre¬ 
ation  participation,  so  as  to  obtain  an  ac- 
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curate  estimate  of  the  scope  and  the  quality 
of  recreation  opportunity  which  future,  vast¬ 
ly  larger  populations  will  require. 

With  these  two  steps  accomplished,  the 
specific;  Job  of  planning,  at  Federal,  State 
l<5cal,  and  private  levels,  can  be  carried  out 
realistically  and  we  hope  In  a  far  more  en¬ 
lightened  and  Integrated  manner. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  greatest 
value  which  will  come  from  this  survey  will 
be  broader  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
basic  conservation .  facts,  which  the  league 
and  other  organizations  worthy  of  the  ad¬ 
jective.  “conservation,”  have  known  for  a 
long  time. 

For  example,  protection  of  watersheds,  ero¬ 
sion-control  programs,  elimination  of  slit 
from  our  streams,  lakes  and  reservoirs  will 
Increase  tremendously  the  opportunity  for  all 
outdoor  recreation  associated  with  water. 
Nor  would  this  Increase  be  at  the  expense  of 
any  other  water  use.  Moreover,  such  con¬ 
servation  measures  on  the  land  are  essential 
In  themselves  to  maintain  and  enhance  the 
land's  potential  to  produce  other  necessities 
of  life. 

Control  and  abatement  of  municipal.  In¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  pollution  likewise 
will  greatly  Increase  the  Nation’s  supply  of 
usable  water  for  all  purposes  as  well  as  in¬ 
creasing  recreation  opportunity. 

Timber-access  roads,  timber-stand  Im¬ 
provement,  forest,  range,  fire,  insect,  and  dis¬ 
ease  research  are  essential  to  future  supplies 
of  forest  products  and  will  as  well  serve  rec¬ 
reation  purposes. 

Another  highly  Important  understi-ndlng 
which  should  result  from  this  study,  and 
It  is  an  Important  part  of  the  total  outdoor 
recreation  picture  to  which  the  League  and 
others  have  paid  far  too  little  attention. 
That  is  the  role  of  private  lands  and  waters 
which  contribute  to  the  national  recreation 
potential. 

We  holler  in  righteous  wrath  when  a  form¬ 
erly  open  stream  Is  posted,  or  when  a  farm 
no  longer  Is  available  for  upland  game  hunt¬ 
ing.  For  the  most  part  we’ve  been  lethargic 
and  done  little  about  It  In  any  positive 
fashion.  When  we  consider  that  about  80 
percent  of  all  the  hunting  In  the  Upited 
States  occurs  on  private  lands,  we  must  see 
the  importance  of  well  thought  out  and 
constructive  programs.  It  Is  encouraging 
that  many  large  land  owners,  timber  inter¬ 
ests  particularly,  are  recognizing  the  greater 
contribution  which  their  lands  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  general  public  good,  beyond 
their  primary  production.  Our  cooperation 
In  this  area  must  be  positive,  constructive 
and  enlightened. 

The  league’s  soil-bank  project,  a  positive 
program  of  cooperation  with  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  Is  another  type  of  approach 
which  can  increase  recreation  potentials  and 
their  availability  to  the  publlo.  Red  Hat 
Day,  Keep  Green,  Litterbug  and  similar  pro¬ 
grams  also  serve  to  remind  us  of  our  Individ¬ 
ual  responsibilities  and  so  assure  the  re¬ 
spectability  of  the  purpose  which  takes  us 
into  the  outdoors. 

In  summary,  I  doubt  that  the  space-age 
offers  the  sportsmen  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tlonlst  any  new  challenge.  The  problems 
are  the  same  as  faced  the  early  New  Eng¬ 
land  colonist,  who  found  it  getting  too 
crowded,  resources  depleted,  the  hunting  gone 
to  “pot”  and  so  moved  westward.  A  process 
repeated  again  and  again  over  a  period  of 
2  centuries,  with  the  objective  the  securing 
of  fresh  and  untouched  resources.  Now 
earthly  frontiers  have  all  been  exhausted. 
Moving  on,  has  not  solved  our  problems. 
We  must  live  with  them,  overcome  them. 
The  space-age  offers  no  new  escape.  What¬ 
ever  It  may  have  to  offer.  It  cannot  replace 
the  opportunities  we  have  here  and  now, 
anymore  than  the  settling  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  California  and  the  Northwest 
solved  the  resource  and  population  problems 
of  New  England  and  the  eastern  seaboard. 


The  space  age  will  Intensify  the  problems, 
of  course,  the  pressures  on  all  resources  ■will 
be  compounded  again  and  again.  I  am  sure 
we  can  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  the  greater 
populations  of  the  world.  Maybe  our  future 
living  and  working  conditions  will  resemble 
more  than  anything  else  the  batteries  of 
a  modern  day  chicken  hatchery.  If  so,  and 
provision  has  not  also  been  made  for  recre¬ 
ation  of  the  human  spirit  In  the  outdoors, 
the  Inspiration  of  unspoiled  scenery,  the 
chance  to  be  a  part  of  the  natural  world  for 
a  bit  and  regain  perspective — we  will  cer¬ 
tainly  end  up  a  sorry  race  of  people  of  little 
value  In  the  good  God’s  cosmic  plan. 

The  challenge  Is  a  real  one,  far  more  dlfla- 
cult  I  am  sure  than  we  can  yet  imagine. 
But  we  can  meet  It  with  courage,  vision,  and 
wisdom,  if  we  decide  that  It  is  worth  the 
effort.  ’The  Izaak  Walton  League  and  like 
minded  people  all  over  the  country  know 
that  It  is  worth  the  effort.  So  let’s  get  on 
.with  the  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
might  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr,  Westland], 

(Mr.  WESTLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  wher¬ 
ever  we  look  at  our  American  outdoors 
we  see  the  pressures  of  our  civilization 
and  its  growing  populations  threatening 
our  natural  resources.  Our  problem  is 
not  a  simple  one.  It  is  not  enough  to 
correct  any  one  mistake.  What  we  need 
is  the  kind  of  broad  basic  inventory 
which  this  Outdoor  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  Review  calls  for  and  I  urge  that 
this  act  already  passed  by  the  Senate 
be  given  prompt  and  decisive  approval 
by  this  House. 

To  illustrate  the  far-reaching  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  measure  I  should  like  to 
point  out  how  greatly  needd  it  is  in 
dealing  with  an  increasingly  difficult 
perplexity  in  maintaining  our  national 
wildlife  refuges.  The  connection  may  at 
first  thought  seem  remote  and  indirect. 
Actually  it  is  immediate  and  direct.  We 
cannot  solve  any  of  these  natural  re¬ 
sources  problems  imless  we  have  a  sound 
overall  program. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  na¬ 
tional  wildlife  refuge  in  thg  early  part 
of  the  century  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
our  refuge  system  has  grown  to  an  im¬ 
pressive  264  areas.  These  units  of  our 
Federal  land  resoimce  perform  a  major 
function  in  the  outdoor  recreation  field. 
They  provide  vital  breeding,  resting,  and 
wintering  habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of 
bird  and  animal  life.  Such  wildlife  in 
turn  provides  much  pleasure  and  rec¬ 
reational  opportunity  for  America’s  mil¬ 
lions  of  photographers,  hunters,  fisher¬ 
men,  and  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

As  an  additional  and  very  commend¬ 
able  side  benefit,  these  areas  have  pro¬ 
vided  visitors  with  a  chance  to  observe 
native  birds  and  mammals  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  setting — undisturbed  by  actions  of 
man.  In  recent  years,  however,  refuge 
officials  have  become  increasingly  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  invasion  of  their  areas  by 
ever  greater  numbers  of  people.  Many 
of  these  folks  desire  sites  for  picnics  and 
camping  and  general  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tional  activities.  When  they  come  to  the 
refuges,  many  expect  this  type  of  activ¬ 
ity  to  be  provided.  The  problem  has  been 
greatly  multiplied  by  our  increasing  pop¬ 


ulation,  more  leisure  time,  and  improved 
methods  of  transportation. 

The  wildlife  refuge  system  was  set  up 
fundamentally  to  protect  wildlife.  The 
area  involed  over  the  Nation  is  very 
small.  Any  major  changes  in  present 
management  in  these  areas  must  be 
aimed  at  protecting  the  refuges  against 
damage — rather  than  encouraging  great¬ 
er  public  use  at  the  expense  of  wildlife 
production. 

This  picture  of  greater  pressure  being 
exerted  on  wildlife  refuges  to  provide 
park-type  recreation  merely  emphasizes 
the  extreme  need  for  adequate  recreation 
areas.  We  must  not  undermine  our  wild¬ 
life  refuge  system  or  any  other  of  our 
public-land  programs  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  areas.  We  are  taking  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  whole  picture  if  we  do  so. 
As  refuges,  these  areas  perform  a  very 
important  function  in  the  recreational 
field — that  of  insuring  a  continuing 
breeding  stock  of  wildlife  for  hunters, 
photographers,  and  nature  lovers  to  en¬ 
joy  and  to  make  use  of — each  in  his  own 
way.  If  we  try  to  expand  the  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  of  the  refuges  to  make 
them  qualify  also  as  parks — and  in  so 
doing  damage  the  wildlife  producing 
capabilities  of  the  refuges — we  are  Jeop¬ 
ardizing  a  well-managed,  long-term  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  a  short-term  expedient 
need. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  this:  The 
impact  of  people  on  wildlife  refuges  is 
Just  one  example  of  a  crying  need  in  evi¬ 
dence  throughout  the  country.  It  indi¬ 
cates  the  fundamental  and  pressing  im¬ 
portance  of  an  overall  recreational 
study — one  which  must  begin  immedi¬ 
ately.  Such  a  study  at  best  will  require 
more  than  3  years  to  complete.  During 
this  period  more  and  greater  pressures 
will  be  building  up.  But  to  delay  the 
beginning  of  such  an  important  activity 
is  to  compound  the  problem  a  hundred¬ 
fold. 

The  recreational  needs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  many  and  varied.  They 
include  the  opportimities  provided  by  the 
lands  under  the  jiu-lsdictlon  of  many 
State  and  other  governmental  agencies — 
the  parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
wilderness  areas,  as  well  as  the  more  ur¬ 
ban  recreational  developments.  The 
scope  of  a  study  of  these  needs  is  far 
beyond  the  authority  of  any  presently 
constituted  agency. 

Only  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  Review  Commission  established 
by  the  measure  presently  under  consid¬ 
eration  can  accomplish  this  basic  task. 
We  must  have  this  careful  inventory  of 
all  our  outdoor  recreation  resources,  and 
we  need  it  now,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  what  the  years  1976  and  2000  may 
require  of  us. 

I  therefore  urge  immediate  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

(Mr.  LAIRD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  state  that  the  Wisconsin  con¬ 
servation  groups  have  all  been  in  touch 
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with  me  about  this  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Re¬ 
sources  Review  Commission.  I  commend 
the  House  committee  for  bringing  out 
this  legislation  so  that  we  can  act  on  it 
today. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

(Mr.  BAILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  a  wire  from  the  Mountaineer 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
West  Virginia  urging  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Having  been  a  lifelong 
member  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
West  Virginia,  who  thinks  this  is  good 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  give  my  en¬ 
dorsement  to  S.  846,  and  I  hope  the  bill 
will  be  approved. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  846.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  Sierra  Club,  of  California, 
which  is  one  of  the  outstanding  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  country  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  protecting  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
groups  in  pressing  for  the  passage  of  a 
bill  of  this  type.  They  feel  that  this  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  step  to  the 
proper  and  maximum  utilization  of  the 
Federal  lands  that  we  have  and  the 
preservation  of  these  lands  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  future  generations.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  we  are  acting  today 
on  this  bill,  and  urge  its  immediate  ap¬ 
proval. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  in 
the  bill  that  stream  pollution  is  given 
the  once-over  treatment  very  lightly, 
and  it  would  be  my  hope  that  if  this 
Commission  is  established,  if  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  enacted,  that  it  will  dig  and  dig 
deeply  into  stream  pollution,  which,  to 
me,  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  in  the  area 
of  natural  resources  that  is  going  on  in 
this  country  today.  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  if  a  commission  is  established,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  advisory  council  and  an 
executive  secretary  and  so  on  and  so 
forth,  that  particular  emphasis  be  put 
upon  stream  pollution  and  that  at  the 
earliest  date  Congress  come  up  with 
legislation,  with  teeth,  to  stop  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  streams  of  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 


'^B^ENDING  THE  VIRGIN  IS] 
^^RPORATION  AC 

Mr.  (tI^RiEN  of  lierjf^York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  movefe^^n^^nd  the  rules  and 
pass  the  billOJrR.  msejto  amend  the 
Virginlgjafrtds  CorporationAct  (63  Stat. 
SSOjrt'Snd  for  other  purposes,  as  ^ 

'"The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  4  (a)  of 
e  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act  (63  Stat. 
3^a,  352;  48  U.  S.  C.  1407c  (a))  is  hereby 
air^nded  to  read  as  follows: 

)  To  have  succession  until  June  30, 
1969\unless  sooner  dissolved  by  act  of  Con- 
gress.V  As  such  time  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rector^inds  that  the  economic  development 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States 
will  be  ^ved  effectively  by  the  sale  of  some 
or  all  ofVhe  assets  of  the  Corporation  to 
private  enterprise,  such  disposal  may  be  ef¬ 
fected,  andXfor  this  purpose  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  aithorized  to  sell  any  or  all  such 
assets  at  suchVime  as  it  considers  appropriate 
for  a  fair  andVeasonable  value,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proiVions  of  the  Federal  property 
and  Administranye  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  any  cJther  law:  Provided,  That  in 
the  event  the  Boam  of  Directors  proposes  to 
negotiate  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  assets 
of  the  Corporatloh  fW  an  amount  in  excess 
of  $25,000,  the  Board\f  Directors  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  CommitteeiL  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs  of  the  Houm  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  an  explanatory  statement  re¬ 
lating  thereto,  such  statl^ent  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  least  45  days  (effusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  of  Repre^ntatives  or  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session  bec^se  of  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  more  than  3  days  toV  day  certain) 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  su^h  negotiated 
disposal.” 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4  (i)  of 
said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read^  follows : 

‘‘(i)  To  appoint,  without  regard  A  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  civil-service  laws,  sucaoflacers, 
agents,  attorneys,  and  employees  as^ay  be 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  Corporation;  to  delegate  to  then^uch 
powers  and  to  prescribe  for  them  such  dmies 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration;  to  establish  an  efficiency  or  me!(Jt 
rating  system,  as  may  be  desirable;  to 
and  pay  such  compensation  to  them  for  the! 
services  as  the  Corporation  may  determine,, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  classL 
licatlon  laws  except  to  the  extent  that  the^ 
laws  may  be  extended  to  the  Corporationyroy 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  wit^ut 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  to 
establish  hours  of  work,  conditions  governing 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  overtime 
hours,  and  working  rules  and  workmg  con¬ 
ditions  generally;  and  to  require  bo/ds  from 
such  of  them  as  the  Corporation  naay  desig¬ 
nate,  the  premiums  therefor  to  j6e  paid  by 
the  Corporation.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  said  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  enfl  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections  (o/and  (p) : 

“(o)  To  construct,  operat/  and  maintain 
salt  water  distillation  Mcllities  in  St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  ^ch  facilities  shall 
be  used  to  supply  water  tor  sale  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Virgin  Is^nds  and  to  persons 
purchasing  directly  frota  the  Corporation: 
Provided,  That  the  priyclpal  contract  for  the 
construction  of  suchAacilitles  shall  not  be 
executed  by  the  CoBporatlon — 

‘■(i)  until  the  g^ernrhent  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  contr^ted  to  purchase  a  mini¬ 
mum  quantity  of  Abater  at  a  price  established 
by  the  Corporatiyn.  The  price  established  by 
the  Corporation  for  sale  of  water  shall  be 
calculated  to  <p\er,  as  a  minimum,  all  costs 
of  construct!^,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  such  faciUties,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  |deprecianon  and  payment  of  interest  on 
the  Corpomtion’s  Indebtedness  in  connection 
with  such/facilities: 

(il)  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  coqfcluded  that  such  facilities  will  most 
economically  and  expeditiously  provide  an 
adequate  supplemental  supply  of  potable 
wat»  for  St.  Thomas;  and 
“nM)  if  the  Secretary  so  concludes,  until 
tife  expiration  of  45  calendar  days  (exclusive 
days  on  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
fives  or  the  Senate  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 


day  certain)  from  the  date  on  which  sucl 
construction  contract  has  been  submitted  £q 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
fairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  anc^he 
Senate.  With  such  contract,  thereshallr  also 
be  submitted  to  such  committees  eli  ex¬ 
planatory  statement  of  the  Secretarys  con¬ 
clusion  pursuant  to  (li)  hereof,  /ogether 
with  the  reasons  therefor  and  supmemental 
data  concerning  alternative  sourc^e  of  water 
which  have  been  investigated. 

The  Corporation  shall  report  Annually  to 
the  Congress  on  the  operation^f  the  plant 
and  shall  Include  in  its  reMrts  all  tech¬ 
nical  and  operational  inforrryttlon  pertinent 
to  the  prosecution  of  WoA  Government’s 
saline  water  research  and  uevelopment  pro¬ 
gram  (act  of  July  2,  195J;  66  Stat.  328,  as 
amended)  which  is  derivyd  from  said  opera¬ 
tion. 

“(p)  To  borrow  froin^the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  withinyfeuch  amounts  as  may 
be  approved  in  appi»priation  acts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  facilities  authorized  in  sub¬ 
section  (o)  of  this  section,  sums  of  money 
not  to  exceed  a  Mtal  of  $2  million.  For  this 
purpose  the  Cc^oratlon  may  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  t^  Treasury  its  notes,  deben¬ 
tures,  bonds,  yOr  other  obligations  to  be  re¬ 
deemable  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation 
before  matmity  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  /in  such  obligations:  Provided, 
That  all  ^ch  obligations  shall  be  redeemed 
within  y  period  of  not  to  ’  exceed  20  years 
from  d^e  of  issuance  out  of  revenues  from 
the  sal/ of  water.  Each  such  obligation  shall 
bear  ^terest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
SecrMary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sidMation  the  current  average  market  yields 
onyoutstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  comparable  maturities. 

le  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
ind  directed  to  purchase  any  obligations  of 
the  Corporation  to  be  issued  hereunder  and, 
^for  such  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iry  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt 
jansaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
a:^  securities  issued  under  the  Second  Llb- 
erw  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
forNhich  securities  may  be  issued  under  the 
SecoM  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchases  of  the 
CorporMion’s  obligations  hereunder.” 

Sec.  ^Section  6  (a)  of  said  act  is  hereby 
amended^y  striking  out  the  figure  “$9  mil¬ 
lion”  in  bMh  places  where  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  “$11 
million.” 

Sec.  5.  Sec\ion  8  (a)  of  said  act  is  hereby 
amended  to  redd  as  follows: 

“(a)  Appropr^tions  are  authorized  for 
payment  to  the  Corporation  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  of  such  ainounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cover  losses  incqrred  in  the  conduct  of  its 
activities  which  ar\  included  in  the  annual 
budget  as  predomi^ntly  revenue  produc¬ 
ing.” 

Sec.  6.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  9  of 
said  act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  “the  Chairmaii  of  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  CorporatioiV  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  “flhe  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  ^f  the  Navy  is 
hereby  authorized  and  direcued  to  transfer 
and  convey  to  the  Virgin  Islands;  Corporation, 
without  reimbursement,  the  pmper-generat- 
ing  facilities  located  at  the  Marine  Corps  air 
facility  and  naval  submarine  \base,  St. 
Thomas,  V.  I.,  together  with  all\he  land, 
buildings,  structures,  facilities,  dismbution 
lines,  fuel  tanks,  and  equipment  appiwtenant 
thereto  and  necessary  for  the  op^atlon 
thereof. 

(b)  Upon  the  transfer  and  conveyande  of 
such  real  and  personal  property  to  the  Vlrklix 
Island  Corporation,  the  interest-bearing  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  United  States  in  the  Cor 
poration  shall  be  increased  by  the  appraised 
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(Commerce  appropriation  bill. 

Gen- 

Lands, 

HIGHLIGHTS : 

eral  Government  matters  appropriation  bill.  Houses. agreed  to  conference  report  on 
pay  bill.  Senate  concurred  in  Hotise  amendments  to  oAll  for  study  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  resources.  Senate  committ^  reported  Labor-HEW  ^appropriation  bill.  Sens, 
f^ey  and  Thye  introduced  andySen.  Wiley  discussed  bilVto  liberalize  program  for 

Wstribution  of  surplus  feed/grains  in  disaster  areas.  \ep.  Poage ‘explained' feed 
grain  provisions  of  omnibus/farm  bill. 

HOUSE 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS,  Ba<^n  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  reports,  on  H.  R,  12540,  the 

Commerce  and  relied  agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  ^d  acted  on  amend¬ 
ments  in  disagreement.  The  Senate  agreed  to  amendments  autho^zing  10  addi¬ 
tional  supergyades  each  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administratic^  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics /Board,  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  \pp,  10402-403, 
10353-5 

2.  PAY  ElAI^,  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  734,  the  pay  raise  1^1  for 

class^ied  employees.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  pi 
104^-402 

3.  RqXdS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  127^, 
o  revise,  codify,  and  enact  into  law  title  23  of  the  U.  S.  Code,  entitled 

"Highways,"  p.  D555 

PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  12955, 
to  authorize  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  projects 
(H‘.  Rept.  1894).  p.  10425 


-  2  - 


\ 


Ns.  MARKETING  FACILITIES.  Rep,  Bolling  called  up,  but  later  withdrew,  a  Rules 
\  Coomlttee  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  4504,  to  encourage 


\ 


the  Improvement  and  development  of  marketing  facilities  for  handling  perlM- 


^^ble  agricultural  conanodltles.  pp.  10414-415 


6.  SMAlX  BUSINESS.  The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  submitted  a  rej 
prol^ms  of  small  business  financing  (H.  Rept,  1889).  p.  10425 


>rt  on 


7,  TRANSFORATION,  Received  a  Clinton  Co.,  Pa.,  citizens  rcsolutlon^rglng  support 
for  leglAatlon  to  Improve  the  national  f:ran8portatlon  system,  /p,  10425 


SENATE 


8,  PUBLIC  WORKS,  Pissed  with  amendments,  75  to  1,  S.  3910,  tHe  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  controKblll.  pp,  10381-97 


9.  FORESTRY,  Agreed  to  the  House  amendments  to  S.  846,  to  establish  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tional  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land  and  water  areas  of  the 
U,  S,  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  10325-6 


Sen,  Morse  Inserted  thb^ resolutions  of  the  Ational  Parks  Ass'n  trustees, 

supporting  enactment  of  thN^llderness  bill,  imposing  dam  construction  or 
road  building  into  the  Gila  Alderness  Area/  urging  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Service  to  ^scuss  prote^lon  of  the  Northern  Cascades 
region  of  Wash,  as  a  national  p^^*  endowing  H.  R.  12281,  to  transfer  Forest 
Service  and  National  Park  lands  ^ the/El  Portal  area  of  Yosemite  Park,  and 
supporting  the  redeslgnatlon  of  thV.ByidS®*'  Primitive  Area,  Wyo. ,  as  a  wilder¬ 
ness  area,  p,  10324 


10.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  acte^ on  am^dments  to  H.  R.  10589,  the  General 
Government  matters  appropriation  bill  foXl959,  which  had  been  reported  in 
disagreement.  This  bill  will /now  be  sent  no  the  President,  pp,  10357,  10403 
The  Appropriations  ConBnlAee  reported  wIto  amendments  H.  R.  11645,  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bi^  for  1959  (S.  Rej^  1719)  •  p,  1Q294 


11,  REORGANIZATION.  The  Govjeirnment  Operations  Commitce®  reported  adversely  S.  8es(^ 
297,  to  disapprove  Re^ganlzatlon  Plan  No.  1  of  19!^,  to  merge  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobllizatloty^d  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  (S,  Rept. 
1717) .  This  actiopf^would  approve  the  plan.  p.  10294^ 


12.  NATURAL  RESOURCE^  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Comi^ttee  ordered  reported  ^ 


the  following  iteasures: 

S.  Res.  2^,  to  authorize  joint  hearings  by  the  Public  W^Kks  and  Interior 
and  Asular  Affairs  Committees  on  the  relationship  of  ^ter  resource 
de^^opment  programs  of  the  U.  S. ,  the  Soviet  Union,  an^Communlst 
China; 

il7,  to  authorize  the  States  to  choose  mineral  lands  In  making  selec¬ 
tions  In  lieu  of  sections  of  public  lands  occupied  before  St^e  claims 
were  made;  and 

S.  Res.  225,  to  extend  until  Jan.  31,  1959,  the  time  for  submisslodypf  a 
study  of  strategic  raw  materials  resources  of  the  Eastern  hemlspt^e. 
p.  D553 


13,  RECLAMATION,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  approved  a  rehabill•^ 
tat Ion  and  betterment  proposal  In  Rogue  River  Irrigation  District,  Ore. 
p.  D553 
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Record,  because 
roblem  which 


ceived  fspni  a  cross  section  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  from  the  press  inquiries 
with  regard  to  what  we  are  doing  in 
connection  \dth  the  proposed  study.  I 
have  alread^  announced  that  we  are 
going  to  makeV  thorough  study  of  Latin 
American  affair^,  and  that  our  activities 
will  not  be  any  l|ash-in-the-pan  inves¬ 
tigation,  but  a  sVdy  of  our  relations 
with  South  Americ^  countries.  It  takes 
time  to  prepare  thA  kind  of  thorough 
study  which  the  chahman  will  Insist 
upon  being  conducted\  I  am  glad  to 
insert  the  article  in  the 
bears  upon  the  type  of 
confronts  the  subcommitte 
There  being  no  objection, \the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tXe  Record, 
as  follows 

(By  Jordan  L.  Llnfleld,  editor,  Chr^jilcle  of 
United  Nations  Activities) 

United  Nations,  N.  Y. — Observers  at  United 
Nations  Headquarters  here  were  not  among 
those  caught  by  surprise  by  the  violencXpf 
antl-Unlted  States  feelings  in  Latin  Americ 
revealed  In  last  week’s  demonstration 
against  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon. 

Though  much  of  the  world  was  visibly 
shocked  by  the  show  of  ill  will  so  close  to 
United  States  borders,  informed  sources  here 
were  nodding  knowingly.  For  a  check  of  the 
General  Assembly  record  has  indicated  for 
some  time  that  this  country’s  relations  with 
its  southern  neighbors  have  been  deteriorat¬ 
ing  sharply. 

Once  considered  a  solid  ally  of  the  United 
States  on  every  important  issue  before  the 
United  Nations,  the  20  Latln-American-bloc 
countries  have  become  increasingly  uncertain 
in  their  support  of  United  States  positions 
in  the  last  year. 

If  Mr.  Nixon’s  trip  brought  home  the  vola¬ 
tile  nature  of  some  of  the  antagonism  that 
has  built  up  toward  this  country,  votes  in 
the  United  Nations  provide  a  more  sober  in¬ 
dication  of  the  growing  breach  in  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  other  American  nations. 

By  and  large  these  countries  are  still  firmly 
committed  to  the  West.  Most  of  them  still 
vote  with  the  United  States  a  great  majority 
of  the  time.  But  there  have  been  significant 
shifts,  and  observers  here  feel  the  economic 
and  political  unrest  now  in  the  news  may 
presage  further  differences. 

Mexico,  for  example,  had  voted  with  the 
United  States  73.5  percent  of  the  time  in 
1956,  but  agreed  with  us  only  43.4  percent 
of  the  time  in  the  1957  Assembly — a  drop  of 
30.1  percent. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  even  the 
Viet  Union  votes  with  the  United  States  ^er 
22  percent  of  the  time,  the  serlousnqK  of 
this  divergence  becomes  apparent. 

Four  other  Central  and  South 
countries  likewise  registered  shar 
the  frequency  of  their  agreeme 
United  States.  Guatemala  vot/d 
United  States  on  only  46.1 
rollcalls  in  the  1957  session 
64.7  percent  support  in  195' 

Haiti’s  votes  coincided ^ith  ours  only  47.4 
percent  of  the  time,  th^gh  she  was  found 
alined  with  the  Unltep  States  71.6  percent 
of  the  time  in  1956.  ^Bolivia  also  voted  with 
this  country  on  less  than  half  the  rollcalls 
in  1957 — 47.4  penrent — compared  with  her 
agreement  with/the  United  States  on  62.7 
percent  of  theyotes  in  1956 — a  drop  of  15.3 
percent. 

Even  Un(§uay,  though  supporting  the 
United  SWtes  on  71.1  percent  of  the  votes, 
had  dropped  7.3  percent  from  a  1956  record 
of  78.4 ^rcent  agreement. 

Nopr^e  the  issues  on  which  the  Latin 
American  states  veered  away  from  the 
United  States  without  significance  in  appre- 
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elating  the  basis  for  the  antipathy  expressed 
in  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Nixon. 

When  the  Assembly  voted  last  October  to 
have  the  United  Nations  study  the  effects  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  on  col¬ 
onial  territories — a  measure  supported  by 
the  Russians  and  opposed  by  the  United 
States — not  a  single  Latin  American  country 
voted  with  us.  Five  of  them  abstained,  the 
other  15  voting  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

Again,  on  the  issue  of  suspending  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  less  than  half  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  States  were  found  supporting  the  United 
States  position,  perhaps  refiectlng  fears  of 
radiation  affecting  the  Americas. 

’The  problem  of  race  prejudice  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  stirred  many  of  the  anti- 
Nixon  demonstrators.  On  this  question,  too. 
United  Nations  Assembly  votes  indicate  the 
trouble  has  been  brewing  for  some  time. 
Though  the  United  States  generally  abstains 
on  such  issues  as  appeals  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  to  revise  its  Apartheid  (segre¬ 
gation)  laws,  the  multiracial  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  bloc  consistently  registers  overwhelm¬ 
ing  condemnation  of  such  policies. 

’These  votes  against  the  United  States 
have  not  been  frequent  enough  to  place  the 
Latin  American  bloc  in  the  neutralist  cate¬ 
gory,  it  is  true.  But  their  significance  has 
lot  escaped  attention  in  the  United  Nations/ 
garters  as  evidence  of  growing  difficultie 
bMween  the  United  States  and  her  "pocyer 
relXtlves”  to  the  south. 

Nixon  trip  only  underscores  the/6rend 
that  '\ias  been  refiected  in  politicay  terms 
here  iXthe  course  of  General  Asseyibly  de¬ 
bates. 


STOCK^’DISTRIBUTIO^  ORDERS 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  Piysident,  several 
days  ago  I  incvoduced  ^ 3962,  which  has 
been  referred  \to  Xihx  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  ItsNja;^  purpose  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  imposition  of  an  undue  burden 
on  stockholders/affected  by  court-en¬ 
forced  stock  dmribXtion  orders. 

Mr.  Presid^t,  anXeditorial  entitled 
“Protecting  tne  InnocAt”  appeared  yes¬ 
terday  in  the  Wall  Str^t  Journal,  and 
because  ir  is  so  pertinentXand  so  logical 
in  its  ^alysis  of  this  leg^lation,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  of  muclXinterest  to 
the  inembers  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
as  Aell  as  to  the  entire  Senatedtself . 
therefore  request,  Mr.  Presid^t,  that 
le  editorial  be  printed  in  the  rAp^d 
a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editWial 
’R'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcapo, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  1 
1958] 

Protecting  the  Innocent 


charges  against  Du  Pont  were  without  rea¬ 
sonable  basis.  ’There  had  been  no  proof,  he 
said,  that  the  Du  Ponts,  or  the  Du  Pont  oom- 
pany,  had  exerted  undue  influence  on/Gen- 
eral  Motors  policies  in  the  40  years  DU  Pont 
had  owned  the  GM  stock.  7 

But  the  Government  appealed  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Supfeme  Court 
reversed  the  lower  Federal  court.  ’The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  went  out  of  its  ^y  to  say  there 
seemed  to  be  no  consplra^,  and  to  talk 
about  the  honorable  gentl^nen  Involved;  It 
found  that  in  the  fouy  decades  that  had 
passed  since  Du  Pony  acquired  the  GM 
stock  Du  Pont  had  done  nothing  wrong. 

But,  the  Court  sa^  that  didn’t  mean  that 
some  time  Du  Po;^^  officials  might  not  pos¬ 
sibly  exert  influyice  over  General  Motors. 
So  it  sent  the  c^e  back  down  to  the  Chicago 
Federal  court /(vith  orders  for  the  judge  to 
find  some  w^  to  make  Du  Pont  rid  Itself  of 
its  GM  sto^ 

If  thatyTullng  seemed  like  arbitrary  force 
based  oir  a  bit  of  prophecy — something  like 
telling/a  man  he  must  sell  his  automobile 
because  some  day  he  might  break  the  speed 
lavy— it  was  hardly  anything  to  the  trouble 
tlvit  followed  when  the  Government  and  the 
Pont  lawyers  began  batting  around  ways 
to  distribute  the  GM  stock  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  Du  Pont  stockholders. 

The  Government  wants  the  Chicago  court 
to  order  Du  Pont  to  sell  one-third  of  the  GM 
stock  and  to  order  the  balance  distributed 
over  a  10-year  period.  Du  Pont  lawyers  call 
this  a  “harsh  penalty’’;  they  suggest  that  the 
stock  be  retained  by  the  company  but  that 
the  voting  rights  of  the  stock  be  distrib¬ 
uted.  Senator  Frear's  bill  falls  somewhere 
in  between  the  Government  and  the  company 
proposals. 

The  Senator  says  the  Government  sug¬ 
gestion  would  penalize  Du  Pont  stockholders 
to  the  extent  of  about  $680  million  in  taxes, 
because  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  says 
that  the  stock  distribution  would  be  taxed 
as  ordinary  Income  and  the  people  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  stock  would  have  to  pay  up.  There 
are  165,000  stockholders  who  would  be  so 
penalized.  They  would  have  no  choice  what¬ 
soever,  and  the  chances  are  a  great  many  of 
them  would  have  to  sell  their  GM  stock — or 
something  else — to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
extra  taxes  they  would  be  forced  to  pay  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Government-enforced  distri¬ 
bution. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision,  one  may  as¬ 
sume,  was  arrived  at  because  the  Justices 
thought  the  innocent  public  should  be  “pro¬ 
tected”  from  injury  by  future  machinations 
of  the  Du  Pont  company.  And  if  that  is  so, 
the  public  Interest  requires  that  the  innocent 
should  not  be  injured  by  their  Government 
in  the  process  of  protecting  them. 


/ 


Senator  Frear  of  Delaware  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  prevent  the  Government  from  un¬ 
duly  burdening  stockholders  who  may  be 
be  affected  by  court-enforced  stock  distribu¬ 
tion  orders. 

’The  bill  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Du  Pont- 
General  Motors  suit  by  the  Government,  but 
it  would  apply  in  the  future  to  all  similar 
cases.  Briefly,  it  would  prevent  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  levying  Federal  Income  taxes  on 
stock  received  through  distribution  forced 
by  court  or  commission  orders. 

To  understand  Mr.  Frear’s  reasoning,  it 
might  be  well  to  recall  some  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  historic  case  against  the  Du 
Ponts  and  General  Motors.  At  first  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  charged  the  family  with  conspiracy 
to  control  GM  and  the  company  with  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  A  long  trial 
ensued.  ’The  Federal  district  court  judge  , 
in  Chicago  finally  ruled  that  the  Government 


NATIONAL  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
846)  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation  resources  of  the  public  lands  and 
other  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were,  on  page  2,  strike  out  line  12  over 
through  and  including  line  2  on  page 
3,  and  insert: 

(2)  "Outdoor  recreation  resources"  shall 
mean  the  land  and  water  areas  and  asso¬ 
ciated  resources  of  such  areas  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions  which 
provide  or  may  in  the  future  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  ownership. 
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On  page  5,  line  15,  after  “interests,’ 
insert  “livestock  interests,  mining  inter¬ 
ests,  State  travel  commissions,  petroleum 
production  interests,’’;  on  page  7,  lines 
10  and  11,  strike  out  “December  31, 1959,” 
and  insert  “September  1,  1961,”;  on  page 
8,  line  8,  after  “organizations.”  insei’t 
“The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to 
reimburse  Federal  agencies  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  liaison  officers  appointed  under 
section  4  (c)  and  other  cooperation.”, 
and  on  page  8,  strike  out  lines  21  through 
24,  inclusive,  and  insert: 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $2,500,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  such 
moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commission  until  expended. 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
five  amendments' of  the  House  have  been 
presented  to  each  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  to  the  author  of  Senate  bill  846. 
The  matter  has  been  cleared  with  both 
the  majority  leader  and  a  representative 
of  the  minority  leadership,  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  proposal. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  no  objection  to  action  on  the  House 
amendments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

HIGH  HELLS  CANYON  DAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  press  release 
dated  June  11,  1958,  written  by  Mr. 
^mes  Marr,  president  of  the  National" 
Hells  Canyon  Association,  making  clear 
that  the  fight  for  the  full  development 
of  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  is 
far  from  over. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
mease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

■Die  fight  for  high  Hells  Canyon.  Dam  is 
not  over.  Supporters  of  the  high  dam  an- 
nounced  today  that  they  will  continue  thet 

-Canyon  bill  passed,^y 
the  United.  States  Congress.  ^ 

In  a  meeting  last  week,  directors  q/"  the 
National  Hells  Canyon  Association  renewed 
a  study  to  determine  the  feasibilit/ of  re- 

Powery^o.  dams 
H^s  Canyon, 
■f^ich  has  been  pdmpleted  in 
draft  form  shows  that  even  i/ldaho  Power 
Co.  completes  its  Oxbow  an^ow  Hells  Can¬ 
yon  projects  in  addition  to/Hrownlee,  it  will 
be  economical  as  well  as  ^slrable  to  replace 
them  with  a  Federal  H^  Canyon  Dam^ 

This  study  carries  /brward  a  report  re- 
associ^ion  earlier  this  year, 

^  showed  that^rownlee  Dam  could  be 
paid  for  and  replied  by  Hells  Canyon  in  a 

S°ofTh/r^^  Without  adding  to  the 
G^rnment  project.  The  same 
method  woul^be  used  to  replace  both  Ox- 
loy^ells  Canyon  Dams. 

•with  o  study  also  shows  that,  even 

wii.  of  power,  the  high 

more  produce  $12  million 

3^Ida^  P  benefits  each  year  than  all 
L  il?  ^  P'^oJects  together.  Just 

asyinportant.  the  low-cost  Hells  Canyon 


power  will  make  It  possible  to  develop  the 
region’s  industrial  potential,  and  to  create 
a  vast  new  phosphate  industry.  The  high 
dam  will  also  provide  nearly  4  million  acre- 
feet  of  badly  needed  flood  control  storage, 
and  will  provide  funds  and  power  for  new 
irrigation  projects  in  the  region. 

The  association’s  directors  agreed  that  the 
defeat  of  the  Hells  Canyon  bill  on  June 
2  by  the  House  Interior  Committee  puts  an 
end  to  chances  for  authorization  of  the  high 
dam  this  year.  However,  the  directors  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  November  election 
will  result  in  substantial  changes  in  the 
membership  of  the  Interior  Committee,  and 
a  more  favorable  atmosphere  in  Congress 
as  a  whole.  For  this  reason,  the  association 
will  call  an  annual  membership  meeting  in 
November,  shortly  after  election  returns  are 
in,  to  consider  plans  for  next  year.  Dates 
and  speakers  will  be  announced  later. 


UNITED  NATIONS  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

.r.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
day\  ago,  in  his  very  able  speech  on  the 
mutif^  security  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Minne^ta  [Mr.  Humphrey]  discussed 
Americ^  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  \echnical  assistance  prograii 
I  wish  to  lend  support  to  his  argumeiit 
that  Ameri^n  money  contributed/to 
U.  N.  techni^l  assistance  is  one  m  the 
most  important  and  effective  uses/Of  for¬ 
eign-aid  funds,  Nlollar  for  dolla 

The  contentiomthat  reducing  the  per¬ 
centage  which  the  ^nited  States  provides 
of  the  U.  N.’s  technical  assignee  budget 
will  not  necessarily  rraucythe  total  out¬ 
lay  by  the  agency  is  tidily  unrealistic. 

I  share  the  view  of  >tln£  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  that  action  b^s  to  cut  pro¬ 
gressively  the  perc^tage  M  the  budget 
we  provide  is  lil^y  to  dis^urage  this 
excellent  progr^.  It  certaiMy  will  not 
inspire  other  rations  to  raise  t&eir  ante. 

It  is  my  hojrfe  that  the  House  movision 
deleting  thydeclining  scale  of  theVmer- 
ican  contefbution  will  prevail. 

Secoi^y,  I  express  my  personal  fuel¬ 
ing  t^  in  computing  the  share  of  O^r 
contanjution  we  should  include  in  tm 
ba^ the  so-called  local  cost  assessment. 

hen  a  technical  assistance  program 
_  undertaken,  the  requesting  country  Is 
expected  to  pay  certain  costs  which  are 
not  included  as  part  of  the  U.  N.  pro¬ 
gram.  Under  a  resolution  approved  by 
the  U.  N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  1949 — 

The  requesting  government  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  agree  *  •  •  normally  to  assume 
responsibility  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
costs  of  technical  services  with  which  they 
are  provided,  at  least  that  part  which  can 
be  met  in  their  own  currencies. 


It  was  estimated  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  local  countries  have  con¬ 
tributed  $67 .5  million  for  office  and  other 
facilities,  transportation,  and  project 
supplies  and  materials  in  addition  to  the 
expenditure  by  the  United  Nations  Ex¬ 
panded  Technical  Assistance  Program. 

Rut  in  addition,  there  is  assessed  by 
the  UNETAP  a  partial  payment  by  the 
requesting  country  for  the  living  costs 
of  experts  assigned  to  the  project.  This 
assessment  is  levied  on  the  country  by 
the  U.  N.  and  the  payments  are  received 
and  audited  by  the  agency.  The  assess¬ 
ments  for  1958  ran  to  $3.1  million 


The  House  of  Representatives  felt  that 
the  amount  of  the  assessment  should 
included  in  the  base  upon  which  JJhe 
American  contribution  is  figuraeL  I 
agree.  The  local  assessments  areXpart 
of  any  technical  assistance  stu/ay,  and 
should  be  included  in  the  totyfleost  of 
the  studies. 

Here,  again,  I  am  in  agD^ement  with 
the  House  provision  and  want  to  express 
my  hope  that  it  will  pn^ail  in  confer¬ 
ence. 

I  had  intended  to ^clude  in  the  Rec- 
ord  some  material  faring  on  this  matter 
of  technical  assisjiance,  but  since  it  was 
inserted  yester^y  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  I  ^all  not  duplicate  it. 

I  ask  un^mimous  consent,  however, 
that  recer^press  releases  by  a  number 
of  citizeiygroups  and  a  telegram  to  me, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Th^  being  no  objection,  the  press 
rele^es  and  telegram  were  ordered  to 
be/rinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CjTizEN  Groups  Urge  Senate  Support  fob 
U.  N.  Technical  Assistance  Program 
Twelve  national  organizations  wired  all 
members  of  the  Senate  today  urging  support 
for  two  House  provisions  to  strengthen  the 
“small  but  important”  U.  N.  Technical  As¬ 
sistance  programs.  The  items  are  a  part  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  on  which  Sen¬ 
ate  debate  is  scheduled  to  begin  Thursday. 

The  group  supported  a  House  provision  to 
level  off  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  U.  N.  Technical  Assistance  programs  at  40 
percent.  The  present  law.  adopted  last  year, 
calls  for  a  reduction  to  38  percent  in  1959 
and  33>/3  percent  in  1960.  The  spokesmen 
pointed  out  that  creation  of  the  special  proj¬ 
ects  fund  makes  the  40  percent  figure  es¬ 
sential.  This  Fund,  which  enlarges  U.  N. 
efforts  in  the  technical  assistance  and  de¬ 
velopment  field,  was  approved  by  the  U  N 
General  Assembly  last  fall.  In  addition,* 
United  States  ability  to  pay  is  estimated  at 
about  40  percent  of  the  world’s  income,  the 
group  said. 

The  12  organizational  spokesmen  also  sup¬ 
ported  a  second  House  recommendation  that 
the  base  on  which  United  States  contribu¬ 
tions  are  computed  should  be  enlarged  to 
include  “local  cost  assessments.”  These 
sums,  which  are  estimated  at  $3.1  million 
vr  1958,  are  assessed  against  nations  re- 
■technical  experts,  are  paid  to  . 
"technical  Assistance  Program  and 
aud^d.  Including  them  would  give  “greater 
recognition  to  contribution  of  other  govern¬ 
ments  Y  “ 

The  Stoate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
rejected  \he  two  House  provisions.  Both 
the  Hous^and  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committees Vecommended  $20  million  for 
1959^"  Assistance  programs  for 

The  text  of  th^telegram  is  as  follows: 

Small  but  impdrtant  U.  N.  Technical  As¬ 
sistance  Program  d^erves  all  support  United 

Relations  Com- 
mittw  decision  not  t^accept  two  construc¬ 
tive  House  provisions  l\  most  disappointing 

conference 

to  peg  United  States  contributions  at  40 
percent.  Creation  of  n^  Special  Fund 
makes  40  percent  essentlalXunited  States 
ability  to  pay  estimated  at  \o  percent  of 
world  s  income.  ^  h  oi 

Also  urge  revision  of  base  to  l\lude  local 
cost  assessment  received  and  aOffited  by 
H.  N.,  thus  giving  greater  recognitloXto  con- 
trlbution  of  other  governments,  \ 

These  amendments  already  accept^  by 
House  would  greatly  strengthen  technical 
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Public  Law  85-470 
85th  Congress,  S.  846 
June  28,  1958 

AN  ACT 

K<ir  the  establishment  of  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 

Commission  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the  imbllc  lands  and 

other  land  and  water  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be,  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  IlouHe  of  RepreKentativeH  of  the 
L  nited  Staten  of  America  in  Congrenn  annemh/ed,  That  in  order  to  Outdoor  Reore- 
preserve,  develop,  and  a.ssure  accessibility  to  all  American  peo])le  of  ation  Resouroea 
present  and  future  frenerations  such  tpiality  and  (piantity  of  outtloor  Review  Aot. 
recreation  resources  as  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  individual 
enjoyment,  and  to  assure  the  spiritual,  cultural,  and  physical  benefits 
that  such  outdoor  recreation  jtrovides;  in  order  to  inventory  and 
evaluate  the  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  of  the 
Nation,  to  determine  the  types  and  location  of  such  resources  and 
opportunities  which  will  be  required  by  present  and  future  fjenera- 
tions;  and  in  order  to  make  comprehensive  information  and  recom¬ 
mendations  leadiiiff  to  these  ^oals  available  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  individual  States  and  Territories,  tliere  is  hereby 
authorized  and  created  a  bi]>artisan  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  (’ommission. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  “('ommission*'  shall  mean  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Definitions, 
lieview  (’ommission ; 

(2)  ‘“Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  mean  the  land  and  water 
areas  and  associated  resources  of  such  areas  in  the  I'nitjjd  States,  its 
'I’erritories,  and  possessions  which  provide  or  may  in  the  future  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation,  irresjjective  of  ownership. 

(3)  “Outdoor  recreation  resources”  shall  not  inean  nor  include 

recreation  facilities,  programs,  and  opportunities  usually  associated  238 

with  urban  development  such  as  playgrounds,  stadia,  golf  courses,  city  stat!  23^!' 
parks,  and  zoos.  _ _ _ ! - / 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  hereby  authorized  and  created  shall  Membership, 
consist  of  fifteen  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  of  the  Senate 
(’ommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaii’S,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate ; 

(2)  Two  majority  and  two  minority  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House ;  and 

(3)  Seven  citizens,  known  to  be  informed  about  and  concerned 
with  the  preservation  and  development  of  outdoor  recreation 
resources  and  opportunities,  and  e.xperienced  in  resource  conserva¬ 
tion  planning  for  multiple  resources  uses,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chair¬ 
man  by  the  President. 

Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Commission  to  carry  out  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  (’ommission,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  positions. 

(b)  The  Commission  members  shall  serve  without  com[)ensation, 
e.\cept  that  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  actual 
travel  and  subsistence  expense  incurred  in  the  services  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  each  member  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  per  diem  allowance  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day  when  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  Commission  business. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  convene  as  soon  as  practicable  following 
appointment  of  its  members,  to  implement  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  this  Act. 
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Duties. 


Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Coinmission  is  authorized,  without  regard  to  tlie 
civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  an  executive  secretaiy  and  such  additional  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions,  except  that  any 
Federal  employees  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations 
who  may  be  assigned  to  the  Commission  shall  retain  civil  service 
status  without  interruption  or  loss  of  status  of  privilege. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  headquarters  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  shall  make  such  other  arrangements  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  request  the  Secretary  of  each  Federal 
Department  or  head  of  any  independent  agency  which,  includes  an 
agency  or  agencies  witli  a  direct  interest  and  responsibility  in  any 
phase  of  outdoor  recreation  to  appoint,  and  he  shall  appoint  for  each 
such  agency  a  liaison  officer  wlio  shall  work  closely  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  its  staff. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  advisory  council  which 
shall  consist  of  the  liaison  officers  appointed  under  section  4  (c),  to¬ 
gether  with  twenty-five  additional  members  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  who  shall  be  representative  of  the  various  major  geographical 
areas  and  citizen  interest  grou2>s  including  the  following:  State  game 
and  fish  departments.  State  park  departments.  State  forestry  depart¬ 
ments,  private  organizations  working  in  the  field  of  outdoor  reci’eation 
resources  and  opportunities,  landowners.  State  water  pollution  con- 
ti’ol  agencies,  State  water  development  agencies,  private  forestry  in¬ 
terests,  livestock  interests,  mining  interests.  State  travel  commissions, 
petroleum  production  interests,  commercial  fishing  interests,  com¬ 
mercial  outdoor  recreation  interests,  industry,  education,  labor,  public 
utilities,  and  municipal  governments. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  advisory  council  shall  be  to  advise  and 
counsel  the  Commission  in  the  development  of  ways,  means,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  whereby  maximum  cooperation  may  be  obtained  from  all 
iigencies  and  groups  whose  assistance  in  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  will  be  required  in  arriving  at  sound  methods  and  criteria 
for  evaluating  outdoor  recreation  resources  data  assembled  and  other¬ 
wise  to  advise  and  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  advisory  council,  except  those  employed  ^  the 
Federal  Government  and  assigned  to  the  Commission  as  liaison  officers, 
shall  serve  without  compensation  except  that  each  shall  be  entitled  tof 
reimbursement  for  actual  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred  in 
attending  meetings  of  the  advisory  council  called  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  incurred  in  carrying  out  duties  assigned  by 
(he  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  call  an  initial  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  of  the  advisory  council,  a  meeting  of  such  council  each 
six  months  thereafter,  and  a  final  meeting  of  such  council  prior  to 
transmitting  the  final  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
set  in  motion  a  nationwide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  resources  and  opportunities,  directly  and  through  the  Federal 
agencies,  the  States,  and  private  organizations  and  groups,  utilizing 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  such  studies,  data,  and  reports  previously 
prepared  or  concurrently  in  process  by  Federal  agencies.  States, 
private  organizations,  groups,  and  others. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  compile  such  data  and  in  the  light  of 
the  data  so  compiled  and  of  information  available  concerning  trends 
in  population,  leisure,  transportation,  and  other  factors  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount,  kind,  quality,  and  location  of  such  outdoor  recrea- 
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tioii  i-esources  and  opportunities  as  will  be  required  by  the  year  1976 
and  the  year  2(K)0,  and  shall  reconnnend  what  polieies  should  best  be 
adoj)ted  and  what  programs  l)e  initiated,  at  eacn  level  of  government 
and  by  private  organizations  and  other  citizeii  groups  ami  interests, 
to  meet  such  future  requirements. 

(c)  The  (Commission  shall  present  not  later  than  September  1,  1901, 
a  report  of  its  review,  a  compilation  of  its  data,  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  a  State  by  State,  region  bv  region,  ami  national  basis  to  the 
President  and  to  the  (’oi’gress,  and  shall  cease  to  exist  not  later  than 
one  year  thereafter.  Sucli  report,  compilation,  and  recommendations 
shall  be  j)resented  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  of  maximum  value 
to  the  States  and  shall  include  recommendations  as  to  means  whereby 
the  review  may  effectively  be  kept  current  in  the  future.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  request  of  the  President  or  the 
Congress,  shall  prepare  interim  or  progress  reports  on  particular 
pha.ses  of  its  review. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct  public  hearings  and 
otherwise  to  secure  data  and  expi-essions  of  opinion. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  direct  gi’ants  to  the 
States,  and  to  transfer  necessary  funds  to  Federal  agencie.s,  from  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  8,  to  carry  out  such  aspects  of  the 
review  as  the  Commission  may  determine  can  best  be  carried  out  by 
the  States,  or  Federal  agencies,  under  such  arrangements  and  agree¬ 
ments  as  are  determined  by  the  (Commission;  and  may  enter  into 
contracts  or  agi-eements  for  studies  and  surveys  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations.  The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to 
reimburse  Federal  agencies  for  the  expenses  of  liaison  officers 
appointed  under  section  4  (c)  and  other  cooperation. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission,  in  its  inquiries,  findings,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  shall  recognize  that  present  and  future  solutions  to  problems 
of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  opportunities  are  responsibilities 
at  all  levels  of  government,  from  local  to  Federal,  and  of  individuals 
and  private  organizations  as  well.  The  Commission  shall  recognize 
that  lands,  waters,  forest,  rangelands,  wetlands,  wildlife  and  such 
other  natural  resources  that  serve  economic  purposes  also  serve  to 
varying  degrees  and  for  varying  uses  outdoor  recreation  purposes, 
and  that  sound  planning  of  resource  utilization  for  the  full  future 
welfare  of  the  Nation  must  include  coordination  and  integi'ation  of 
all  such  multiple  uses. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  $2,500,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such  moneys 
as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  available  to  the  Commission  until 
expended. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  “the  Outdoor  Eecreation  Resources 
Review  Act”. 

Approved  June  28,  1958. 
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